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Producing 94,000 Cut. Dk 
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Paw bit short, don’t you think? Stretching 
won’t increase this little man’s height . . . nor will 
standing tip-toe. Tommy is just too short. 

Make sure that your baked goods measure up. 
More and more American women are demanding 

. and getting . . . bakery products with taste- 
appeal .. . that real deep-down good flavor. 

International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’”* Flours, 
backed by more than 55 years of milling know- 
how, will help your products pass the taste test 
with flying colors. @ TRADE wank 
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NEW IN NAME ONLY 


HE Interstate Grain Corporation is a new name for the for- 

mer Lathrop Grain Corporation. Under this more descriptive 
company name, we will continue to furnish a complete grain 
service in the vast area from Nebraska and lowa south to the 
Gulf. Experienced personnel, closely in touch with markets 
all the time, will fill your needs promptly and efficiently. Call 
any of our offices listed on the right. 


ORPORATI 









Farm Credit Bldg. « Atlantic 6516 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


Bewley Bldgs. * Phone 3-3478 






KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. * L.D, 299 


* 

















OMAHA 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


FORT WORTH 





Operating the Lathrop Elevator 


Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
managers 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


Wuire Rye 
Pure Licut Rye 


Clear “Boxer” 


FLOURS 
of Dependable Quality 


W heat Flours 


“Bay STATE” 


Rye Flours 


“WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
MepiuM RYE Dark Rye 
SpeciAaL MepiuM RYE 


Rye Meal Coarse, Meprum-Fine 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 









J. F. IMBS MILLING CO, "22 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over-40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 














1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 












1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Members of the. following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 


OPERATING 


WABASH ELEVATOR . 


Capacity 4,000,000 Bus.: 


Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
the Milling Industry 
















OFFICES: 
New York City 
Chicago, Tl. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
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Cite: Northwesteri Miller 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873 








A COMPLETE Line oF QuaLity FLours 
DANIEL WEBSTER 





Short Patent 
GOLD COIN A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry 
Standard Patent Issued by 
a ae The Miller Publishing Co. 
EAGLE Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
High Gluten Patent 118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
GOLD COIN Telephone MAin 0575 
pike tien Wheat ROBERT E. STERLING, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
4 H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
GOLD COIN Fancy First Clear W. C. NICHOLS, Vice President 
Pure WhiteRye BLIZZARD CARROLL K. MICHENER, Secreta 
; , ry 

GOLD COIN Extra Strong First Clear THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 
Pure Medium Rye EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 
GOLD com i JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

ure Dark Rye 
EDITORIAL STAFF 
GOLD — bel CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
Umpemc HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 

GOLD COIN MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
Pure Rye Meal MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 

GOLD COIN PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 


Gran. Yellow Corn Meal WILFRED E. LINGREN, Bakery Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 


FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Editorial Assistant 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
(23 Beaver St., New York 4, N.Y. Tel. Whitehall 3-8350) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


KANSAS CITY OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Business and Editorial Assistant 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
(Rm. 719, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Tel. Harrison 7-6782) 
S. O. WERNER, Manager 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 

(Rm. 719, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Tel. Harrison 7-6782) 

DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
W. H. WIGGIN, Special Service Representative, (2223 Robinwood 

Ave., Toledo 10, Ohio. Telephone Main 2006) 
CANADIAN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 2, Ont. Telephone Elgin 5654) 
A. H. BAILEY, Manager 


EUROPEAN OFFICE 
(52 Mark Lane, London E. C. 3, England. Telephone Royal 4914) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Sterling 8945) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 














Che 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for 
postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice ahd to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S 
to advise of this change. 

CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City, London and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 

























103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL * 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "xT;° 


























ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 


The American Baker Feedstuffs 
Milling Production 
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WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS +» GREAT WEST + CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON' TORONTO, CANADA 
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OR nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “if 

it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great 
Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — 
because it has consistently turned out only the best. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 
purpose —a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 
rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 
and ‘“‘Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 
for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort William — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 


OF-29NM 


flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
_— LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 


WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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‘Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


fr “‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 



















The Standard Since 1870 
LARROWE’S 


KILN DRIED 


BUCKWHEAT 
FLOUR 












* LIGHT * MEDIUM *DARK 






LARROWE MILLS, Inc. 
COHOCTON, N. Y. 





CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 











SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
ters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 











Selected 


MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill the 
most exacting milling requirements. We offer 
complete coverage of all major wheat growing 
areas. We originate wheat from our 56 country 
elevators in four southwestern states and main- 
tain large terminal storage facilities. Total ele- 
vator capacity over 8,000,000 bushels. Call us 


for your wheat and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN @ OATS @ FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE 
TOLEDO PEORIA 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
WINNIPEG LIVERPOOL 
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NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,800,000 bus. 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 





| Tolel Elauaton Cepacity 
itd 


§,000,000 Bus. 







































MILLERS OF 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 


Merry Christmas 





from Page's 


ENeRCY 


VITAMIN 
6 
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CARTER 


THE OLDEST NAME IN MILLING 
CONSTRUCTION IN CANADA 


have carried out in the past two 

years construction projects for 

the following nationally known 
milling companies: 













JAMES F. CULLEN & SONS 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING CO. LTD. 
OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
PURITY FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
ROBIN HOOD FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
TORONTO ELEVATORS LTD. 
VICTORV MILLS LTD. 
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CARTER 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Le ee SS SS SS 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


wire 


1SDOM 


DIA-C 
FLOUR 


A new development 

=a Which greatly ex- 
‘Stends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 

abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A |- 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 

















VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 


MILLING | 
ENGINEERS, 


+ 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 
1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 
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TORONTO WINNIPEG 
oe MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Valt eras 
DIXIE LILY 66 99 ‘6 ” Buy and Sell 

A flour waned ee equal anywhere C R E M O A 4 DLAMOND | | Through 

THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR co. Just the Cream of Hard Wheat => bed Laboratory Control WwW ANT AD S 
sont BUMLER, KANSAS CROOKSTON MILLING CO. Gustin Pouring Bits Inc. slide: 

933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. CROOKSTON, MINN, SHERIDAN, WYOMING THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Established 1893 


Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


. Specialists in Hedging and Spreading their operation. 


Feed Grains 


Domestic and Export Flour 




















GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
Phone Victor 8400- LD 134 Cable Address—Gocaric high standard, dependable flours that have 

. characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of 


e This quality pattern is not an accident but 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and Sea ane carck net care in wheat seleo- 


. You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS L A C7 R A ed G E A j L LS upaemoes 
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“POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 








It is almost impossible for a baker 

who has baked POLAR BEAR 
to find complete sat- 
isfaction in another 

flour. POLAR 
BEAR’s top quality is 
so consistent. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





” Oldest Established: Manufacturers of GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” . “KEYSTONE” 
JUTE and COTTON BAGS Cable Address: “Woumacs”’ ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


IN CANADA 














EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 


Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY | | “cp szar" - c=xcetiesce” » -nosttann” « mace 
Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- Always “Bxcellence” in Name and 
forth, Ont., Canada Quality 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


O98 Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 








Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 








Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


=. _ r 
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Tests Prove Effectiveness of 
New ST. REGIS insect-Repellent Bag 
ding — 
4 


After thorough development and testing with lea 
mills, St- Regis peor you a new Multiwall —a 
with a special ¥ insect- pellent outer wall thet: 

kills or pa insect n contact, ! non-toxic to hu- 
9 bag com ontent® (o ‘oe the — ply ts 
to your mix in 


treated). PMs © jelivers flour 
n condition, even from infe sted | 


absolutely clea 
je flour was delibe' 
for 


HERE'S pROOF — 
infestation 
imilarly e*- 


Rail chipeom 
ee 
900 bags was S$" 
a single t insect able to 


flour 


bags of ster rile rately 


. for export use 
wherever maximum protec: 


e - Svulnerabilit new 
js more than orth the 


Get full oe from your miller NOW 
bout this spee cial, insect-Proo 
Multiwall Paper Bag- 


insect preeding are 
hs . 
e absolut y Pot the 
t- repellent } Multiwall 


g PAPER COMPANY 


Les suBsiolar 


oRAT! ON 
new YORK AT, n.Y. 
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DA Moves on Grain Infestation 





Macaroni Group 
to Meet Jan. 18-20 


at Miami Beach 


CHICAGO — Macaroni, spaghetti 
and egg noodle manufacturers of the 
nation will discuss business relations 
at the annual winter meeting of the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Assn., to be held at the Hotel Fla- 
mingo, Miami Beach, Jan. 18-20, it 
has been announced by Robert M. 
Green, director of the National Mac- 
aroni Institute and acting secretary 
of the association. 

“This winter’s meeting,” Mr. Green 
said, “will consist of panel discus- 
sions conducted by association mem- 





GENERAL BAKING DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK—The directors of the 
General Baking Co. have declared 
the regular dividend of $2 a share 
on the $8 preferred stock, an extra 
dividend of 25¢ a share on the com- 
mon stock, both payable Dec. 24 to 
holders of record Dec. 19 and a divi- 
dend of 15¢ a share on the common 
stock payable Feb. 1 to holders of 
reeord Jan. 17. 


bers on the subjects of employee, 
customer and public relations.” 

Mr. Green has made sure that the 
association gathering will hold in- 
terest for all macaroni manufactur- 
ers. He distributed requests for in- 
formation about subjects within the 
field of business relations which they 
want to discuss at the meeting and 
then planned the program around 
replies to the questionnaire, it was 
pointed out. 





YEAR’S STUDY WILL BE MADE 
IN GROUP OF SELECTED MILLS 


Dr. Paul B. Dunbar Asks USDA Personnel to Conduct 


Independent Examination of Problem on Raw 
Material Front 





U.S. Sales Under Wheat Agreement 


The following table shows by cointries 


beginning of the program, Aug. 1, through Dec. 8, 


7--Commercial flour—, 
bu. equiv. 


Country— 


Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

El Salvador 
Guatemala 


Netherlands Colonies 
Nicaragua 


480,222 
8,240 


of destination the cumulative sales since the 
1949: 


cr ‘Wheat 
Commercial 





Total 
bu. 
1,837,185 
3,467,245 


ccc 
bu. 
1,837,185 
3,453,333 


933.334 
373,333 
2,015,906 


,111,618 


19,074 


,331,445 


Portugal and Colonies 
Saudi Arabia 

U. K. Colonies 
Venezuela 


177,169 

62,602 
253,088 
190,461 


1,866,570 
410,111 1,008.000 
144,911 
585,848 
440,879 








Totals 


eee w ese eeersecsese 2,478,789 5, 


737,901 6,675,698 14,273,792 26,687,391 





Italian Wheat Buying Hikes U.S. 


IWA Total; Latin Flour Sales Lag 


WASHINGTON—Purchase of five 
cargoes of wheat by Italy from the 


Commodity Credit Corp. boosted 
sales under the International Wheat 
Agreement from the insignificant 
quantities which have been report- 
ed earlier under this pact. Private 
trade sales of wheat were registered 
for Peru, Portugal and Norway. 

Apart from the discouraging note 
of the decision of the Italians to con- 
tinue procurement of wheat through 
CCC an analysis of the cumulative 
total of sales reported to Latin 
American areas by the International 
Wheat Council casts a disquieting 
note in regard to flour sales by the 
US. in normal flour markets. 

As of Dec. 2, the IWC reports 
total sales of wheat to all Latin 


DUTCH BUY 50,000 TONS 
AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 


LONDON — The Netherlands gov- 
ernment has bought 50,000 long tons 
of Australian wheat on a basis of 
$1.82 bu., f.o.b. Australia, for March- 
June delivery. Eight per cent of the 
purchase is to be in the form of flour. 


American areas by Canada at 3,296,- 
268 bu. In the same period the U.S. 
recorded sales in terms of wheat 
amounting to 2,524,954 bu. By ex- 
cluding Peru from these computa- 
tions, since Peru is normally a buyer 
of wheat, U.S. flour sales under the 
wheat pact amounted to only 356,515 





General Mills to 


Discontinue 


Sale of Packaging Machinery 


MINNEAPOLIS—Sale of its line 
of packaging machinery has been an- 
nounced by General Mills, Inc. In- 
creased demands on management and 
plant facilities due to expansion of 
the company’s home appliance and 
contract manufacturing activities 
made the sale necessary, according to 
A. D. Hyde, president of General 
Mills’ mechanical division. 

Package Machinery Co., Spring- 
field, Mass, purchased the “tray- 
lock and finished-edge carton set-up” 
machines and ice cream cartoning 
units; originally developed by F. D. 
Palmer and reengineered by General 
Mills. The purchaser had acquired 
other Palmer-designed packaging ma- 


chinery last July. Rights to the Gen- 
eral Mills line of “‘vacuflow”’ powder 
fillers went to Pneumatic Scale Corp., 
Ltd., North Quincy, Mass., rounding 
out the line of powder filling equip- 
ment manufactured by that firm. 
Both transfers became effective 
Dec. 1. . 

The “tray-lock and finished-edge 
carton” machines form ready-to-fill 
cartons from flat blanks, and require 
no operator; the ice cream carton- 
ing units were engineered to set up 
and close cartons automatically The 
“vacuflow” powder fillers, introduced 
by General Mills in 1946, pack free- 
flowing and non-free flowing mate- 
rials by means of a_ controlled 
vacuum. 


bu in terms of wheat. 

In the normal Latin American flour 
markets Canada is registering larger 
sales of flour than the U.S., although 
since the CCC altered its subsidy 
policy U.S. flour sales have stepped up. 

As of Dec. 2, however, in Bolivia, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Panama and Venezuela, Canada has 
reported sales, presumably flour, in 
excess of sales made by the U.S. 
For the same reporting period the 
U.S. sales of flour have exceeded 
Canadian in the following Latin 
American nations: Ecuador, El Salva- 
dor, Guatemala and Nicaragua. 
These four countries have only small 
guaranteed purchases under the pact. 

However, the U.S. government 
report on registered sales under the 
IWA is dated a week later than the 
wheat council official report on sales, 
and it does show some promise of 
improvement in the U.S. share of the 
Latin American market. For exam- 
ple, Panama which the wheat council 
reports as buying approximately 60,- 
000 bushels of wheat, largely from 
Canada as of December 2, is later 
reported by USDA for December 8 
as having added an additional 10,000 
bushels of wheat from U.S. sources 
since the IWA report of Dec. 2. 

While the new subsidy policy may 
put U.S. millers on better competi- 
tive terms with the Canadian mills, 
considerable ground has already been 
lost, as a study of the cumulative 
reported sales in the accompanying 
table reveals. 

———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMERICAN BAKERIES DIVIDENDS 


American Bakeries Co. has de- 
clared an extra dividend of 60¢ and 
the regular quarterly dividend of 50¢, 
both payable Jan. 3. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — General sanita- 
tion throughout the flour milling in- 
dustry has become satisfactory 
enough to induce the Food and Drug 
Administration to extend its pro- 
gram of eradicating insect infesta- 
tion by looking beyond flour to the 
grain used in its manufacture. This 
decision meets the industry’s claim 
that it should not be held responsi- 
ble for conditions over which it has 
no control. The raw material respon- 
sibility will be tested by FDA in a 
year-long study to be carried on in 
mills to be selected as conforming 
eempletely to required standards of 
operation. 

The plan of the study has just 
been announced by Dr. Paul B. Dun- 
bar, commissioner of food and drugs. 
While the Grain Branch of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, the Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine and the department’s Exten- 
sion Service conduct an independent 
examination of the grain infestation 
problem, FDA will move in on the 
chosen 15 to 25 flour mills and a 
smaller number of corn mills. Dr. 
Dunbar’s announcement of the plan 
to chiefs of districts under his direc- 
tion follows: 

“The divisions of microbiology and 
program research are now preparing 
an extensive investigational program 
on wheat flour and corn meal, and 
the raw materials used in these in- 
dustries. This program will undoubt- 
edly require several man years of 
inspectors’ and analysts’ time. In or- 
der that you may anticipate this pro- 
gram and supply us with some in- 
formation which may be useful in 
expediting the initial stages of the 
investigation, we are outlining below 
some of the background which would 
otherwise have been included in the 
investigational program itself. The 
work will be widely distributed geo- 
graphically and most, if not all, of 
the districts will participate in some 
phase of it. 


Five Years of Factory Inspection 

“We have had a regulatory pro- 
gram on wheat flour and corn meal 
for several years. For approximately 
five years, that program has been 
based primarily on the factory in- 
spection. During this period the gross 
mill infestation which was in the be- 
ginning not at all uncommon has 
teen encountered less and less fre- 
quently. Individual mills have in many 
cases employed competent people to 
supervise a program of mill sanita- 
tion, and the milling industry as a 
unit has, through its trade associa- 
tions, sponsored such programs. 

“Comminuted insect or rodent filth 
in finished grain-mill products may 
result either from insanitary condi- 
tions within the mill or from the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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WASHINGTON—A factory worker 
in Moscow has to bend over his ma- 
chine for 25 minutes to earn enough 
to buy a pound loaf of bread. A simi- 
lar industrial worker in the U.S. can 
buy the same loaf after six minutes 
of work. 

This comparison may be drawn 
from a new U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics study which shows that the 
amount of work time required on the 
average to buy food is greater in 
the Soviet Union than in 18 other 
nations, including the U.S. 

In the bureau’s comparison of the 
purchasing power of hourly earnings 
in the U.S. and the 18 other coun- 
tries, the hours and minutes of work 
required to earn those foods for 
which prices were available were cal- 
culated, and the time required to 
earn a unit of each food in this 
country was expressed as a ratio of 
time required to earn the same quan- 
tity of the same food in the foreign 
country. 

The bureau points out limitations 
in the study and the necessity of tak- 
ing approximations in many cases, 
but the figures show clearly that the 
purchasing power of hourly earnings 
was lowest in the U.S.S.R., where 
workers had to work four to seven 
times as long as U.S. workers to 
buy a given quantity of food. 

Australia Tops List 

At the same time, the study shows 
there is one country where purchas- 
ing power of earnings in terms of 
food exceeds that of U.S. earnings. 





Hourly Wages Buy Less Food in 
Russia Than in 18 Other Nations 





PRICE OF BREAD 
DEFENDED 

WASHINGTON — Despite the re- 
cent attacks of Sen. Guy Gillette (D., 
Iowa) on domestic bread prices and 
the earlier interest of Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture, in 
the inability of the baking industry 
to reduce the price of bread as the 
price of wheat declined, the baking 
industry has found support from an- 
other quarter in the administration. 
In his weekly news analysis. called 
“Capital Comment,” William M. 
Boyle, Jr., chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, takes 
great pride in “our domestic accom- 
plishments.” In brushing off Repub- 
lican charges that the U.S. is head- 
ing for a “welfare state,” Mr. Boyle 
notes some of the benefits which the 
Democratic administration has 
brought to the American people. He 
says, “A pound of bread costs a 
working man six minutes working 
time in the U.S. In Russia it costs 
25 minutes.” Earlier, the price of 
bread had been defended by Charles 
Sawyer, secretary of commerce, who 
defended the baking industry as he 
outlined the “crucially important” 
part the U.S. distribution system has 
played in building the mass market. 





That country, as indicated in figures 
for late 1948 and early 1949, is Aus- 
tralia. The explanation, however, lies 
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largely in the very low prices of meat 
and the great importance of meat in 
the Australian diet, the bureau points 
out. 

Here are some comparisons be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet Union: 


A pound of wheat flour cost 4 
minutes of working time in the U.S. 
In Russia it cost 52 minutes. 

A pound of spaghetti and maca- 
roni cost 8 minutes in the U.S. In 
Russia it cost 78 minutes. 

A pound of average beef cost 29 
minutes in the U.S. In Russia it cost 
4 hours and 14 minutes. 

A pound of butter cost 32 minutes 
in the U.S. In Russia it cost 9 hours 
and 2 minutes. 

A dozen eggs cost 27 minutes in 
the U.S. In Russia the cost was 2 
hours and 38 minutes. 


A pound of potatoes cost 2 min- 
utes in the U.S. In Russia, the cost 
was 6 minutes. 


In Canada, Great Britain and the 
Scandinavian countries, the time re- 
quired to buy food ranged from 15% 
to 45% longer than in the U.S. 


Nonfood Difference Bigger 


Although food is the most impor- 
tant component of wage earners’ ex- 
penditures, the inclusion of other 
categories would undoubtedly change 
the picture considerably, the bureau 
says. On the whole, the figures prob- 
ably would move further in favor 
of the U.S. if nonfoods were included. 
This appears to be particularly true 
for the U.K., Australia and the 
U.S.S.R. In the U.K., subsidies have 
made food considerably cheaper than 
it would otherwise be. And the differ- 
entials are even greater for nonfoods 
than foods in a comparison with 
Russia. 


As an example of the figures on 
minutes of working time required to 
buy food; there is this comparison 
for a pound loaf of bread: The USS. 
time of 6 minutes and the Soviet 
Union time of 25 minutes compare 
with 5 minutes in Australia, 15 in 
Austria, 6 in Canada, 16 in Chile, 
7 as the official price and 18 on the 
black market in Czechoslovakia, 11 
in Denmark, 8 in Finland, 10 in 
France, 9 in Germany, 5 in Great 
Britain, 8 in Hungary, 8 in Ireland, 
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6 in Israel, 17 in Italy, 5 in Norway, 
11 in Sweden and 7 in Switzerland. 

The bureau also computed three 
indexes. These show (1) the relative 
purchasing power of hourly earnings 
in terms of food, (2) hourly earnings 
as a per cent of U.S. hourly earnings 
and (3) food prices as a per cent of 
U.S. food prices. 


The indexes, with the type shown 
by the number at the head of the 


column: (1) (2) (3) 
MUSTOLMA «6 o.5.0 ne 010 theese 109 45 41 
BOSTIG hice bah Fes wes 23 25 109 
COMAGS § 500 POT A ve. 84 66 79 
Ce. vi.dens vets 520 coe 36 22 62 
Czechoslovakia ....... aé 27 aie 

Official prices ...... 48 ts 57 

Black market-prices . 14 “9 190 
OT ee errr 80 47 59 
PIMiAMG oi cece ce cess 52 47 91 
i MT ORT ECE 35 21 60 
Germany (bizone) .... 32 26 79 
Great Britain ........ 71 39 55 
Hungary ........s+085. 33 20 61 
BR fswrs © h.0:0.00 Bonepee 45 26 58 
SE weeesePacadeacss §1 61 121 
ME UMi sate cinoshaes 24 20 84 
TS re rrr es 88 41 46 
EE cake seas ¥aeees 69 49 72 
Switzerland ........... 61 41 81 

CES eb cleecdecs owns 18 40 217 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRANNAN TO SPEAK AT 
FARM CO-OP MEETING 


CHICAGO—Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, and Dr. 
Harold G. Moulton, president of 
Brookings Institute, Washington, 
will be among the speakers at the 
21st annual meeting of the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives to 
be held here Jan. 9-12. 


John H. Davis, executive secretary, 
Washington, said more than 500 
delegates and guests are expected to 
attend the two days of open sessions, 
Jan. 9-10. 

Mr. Brannan will speak at a lunch- 
eon Jan. 10, and Dr. Moulton will 
discuss “Agriculture in the Economic 
System” at the annual banquet that 
evening. 
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ALLIEDS PLAN PARTY 

MILWAUKEE — Members of the 
Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Allied 
Trades Assn. and their wives will 
attend the association’s annual 
Christmas Party Dec. 16 at the Wis- 
consin Club. Activities will open with 
cocktails’ starting at 6:30 p.m. with 
dinner starting at 8 p.m. Installation 
of Richard Anderson, Procter. & 
Gamble, as president; Jack H. Mik- 
ula, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., vice 
president, and Carl F. Meyer, The 
American Baker, secretary and treas- 
urer, will be a feature of the short 
business meeting. 





USDA Estimates Feed Concentrate 
Supply 5% Larger Than Last Year 


WASHINGTON—The total supply 
of feed concentrates for the 1949-50 
season was estimated in November at 
178 million tons, according to the of- 
ficial U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Feed Situation report. This is 
about 3 million tons less than a month 
earlier, reflecting the lower estimate 
of the 1949 corn crop in the Nov. 1 
report. 

This would still be a little larger 
than the previous record supply in 
1942-43 and about 8 million tons, or 
5%, larger than the big supply for 
1948-49. On a per animal unit basis 
the supply is a little larger than 
the record supply per animal unit last 
year, and one fifth larger than in 
the immediate prewar period. The big 
corn supply this year makes up an 
unusually large part of the total 


feed concentrate supply. 

Domestic utilization of feed grains 
during July-September was a little 
larger than the 1943-47 average for 
the quarter and one fourth larger 
than a year earlier, reflecting larger 
numbers of hogs and poultry and lib- 
eral feeding of all types of livestock. 
Domestic utilization of corn in July- 
September totaled 437 million bushels, 
one third larger than a year earlier, 
and only slightly less than the pre- 
vious record disappearance in that 
quarter of 1943. 

Feed prices this fall are generally 
lower than a year ago and probably 
will continue lower, at least through 
the winter feeding season. As har- 
vesting of the big 1949 crop picked 
up momentum, corn prices declined 
seasonally during October to the low- 
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R. Douglas Stuart 


TO GOP POST—R. Douglas Stuart, 
vice chairman of the board, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, has been appoint- 
ed treasurer of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, according to an 
announcement by Guy G. Gabrielson, 
GOP chairman. t 





est level since 1943. The mid-No- 
vember price of $1.02 bu. was 19¢ 
bu. lower than a year earlier and 38¢ 
bu. lower than the national average 
loan rate, a greater difference than 
occurred at any time in the 1948-49 
season. 

The prices of oats and barley have 
advanced in recent months and in 
November were near the government 
loan rates for these grains. Prices 
of oilseed meal and most of the low- 
er protein by-product feeds ranged 
from about 8 to 15% lower in No- 
vember than a year earlier. While 
prices of animal protein feeds have 
declined from the peak level of last 
summer, in November they were still 
higher than a year earlier and were 
high in relation to prices of other 
feeds. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ward Baking Buys 
LaNasa Company 
in New Orleans 


NEW ORLEANS—Announcement 
of the purchase of the LaNasa Bak- 
ing Co. of New Orleans by the Ward 
Baking Co., New York, has been 
made in a joint statement by 
Joseph LaNasa and Faris R. Russell, 
chairman of the board of Ward. The 
announcement followed a meeting 
between Mr. Russell and Mr. LaNasa 
here at which details of the purchase 








KING MIDAS CHORUS PLANS 
CHRISTMAS SEASON 


MINNEAPOLIS—The King Midas 
Choristers under the direction of 
Melvin McLaughlin will be featured 
in @ program of Christmas music 
Dec. 13 at 11:30 p.m. over radio sta- 
tion WCCO, Minneapolis. The choir 
of 57 voices will also sing Dec. 22 on 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange trad- 
ing floor and Dec. 23 at the offices 
of the Van Dusen Harrington Co. 





were worked out. Ward Baking Co. 
takes possession immediately. 

“On doctor’s advice, I find it nec- 
essary to retire from the business 
which my brothers and I have built 
over the past 27 years to:-one of the 
leading bakery firms in New Or- 
leans,” said Mr. LaNasa. “We sought 
to interest a company which .would 
continue to serve New Orleans with 
top-grade products such as_ those 
which have made our business a suc- 
cess. After a great deal of considera- 
tion, we concluded that the Ward 
Baking Co., bakers of enriched Tip- 
Top Bread and Tip-Top Cakes, 
was that firm. Ward was one 
of the first baking companies to 
employ and continuously promote 
the enrichment of bread. This com- 
pany carries on an extensive and 
constant research program, looking 
toward the improvement of its prod- 
ucts. I am glad to state that the 
Ward Baking Co. is the kind of a 
firm which we can heartily commend 
to our customers and friends.” 

Mr. Russell said the decision of his 
company to enter the New Orleans 
market was reached after long and 
careful consideration not only of the 
LaNasa firm’s operations but of the 
future potential of the New Orleans 
market as a whole. 

“This study,” he stated, “led us to 
the conclusion that New Orleans has 
a great business future. It is not only 
one of the largest cities in the South; 
it is also one of the fastest growing 
and its potential possibilities go far 
beyond its present size. I visualize 
New Orleans as the focal point for 
continued growth in population and 
business opportunities and also be- 
cause of its bright future as the 
Port City for the fertile Mississippi 
Valley. 

“For these reasons, we are happy 
to become associated with New Or- 
leans business activities and to have 
our part in developing its future.” 

Ward has plants in several other 
southern cities, including Jackson- 
ville, Tampa, Birmingham, St. Louis 
and Baltimore. The company was 
founded in 1846 and before coming 
to New Orleans had 21 plants lo- 
cated in the South, the East and Cen- 
tral West as far as Chicago and St. 
Louis. 

The LaNasa company began as a 
small bakeshop. Shortly after pur- 
chasing the shop, the LaNasa broth- 
ers went into the wholesale baking 
business. selling French bread pri- 
marily. The plant was enlarged grad- 
ually until todav it covers virtually 
a whole block. Some years ago, the 
firm started manufacturing wrapped 
white bread and pan bread and 
wrapped cake, and discontinued the 
production of French bread. 

The LaNasa Baking Co. sells baked 
products under the brand name of 
“Betsy Ross.” The company emplovs 
140 persons, and the present staff 
will be continued under Ward man- 
agement. 

Joseph and Frank LaNasa will re- 
main interested in the local branch of 
the Ward company, but will not take 
part in its management. Their broth- 
er, Alfred LaNasa, will continue ac- 
tively with the Ward Baking Co. 


——SREAD If THE STAPF OF LIFE—— 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDENDS UP 


NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of Continental Baking Co. has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.37% a share on the outstanding 
$5.50 dividend preferred stock pay- 
able Jan. 1 to holders of record of 
such stock at the close of business 
Dec. 16. It also has declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend for the fourth 
quarter of the year 1949 of 40¢ a 
share on the outstanding common 
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BAG STORAGE—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has developed a practical and 
economical palletizing operation for handling and storage of multiwall 
bags. Shown in the picture are tiers of multiwall bags on dispos- 
able pallets. The pallets, light in weight and less expensive than wooden 
pallets, are double-deck, with cardboard sheets above and below the legs, 
which are made of coils or rolls of glued corrugated board. Loads on 
these pallets may be either adhered or strapped. The pallets are easily 


handled with a fork lift truck. 





stock, payable Dec. 28 to holders of 
record of such stock at the close 
of business Dec. 16. The company 
has increased the regular quarterly 
dividend from 25¢ to 40¢ a share on 
the outstanding common stock effec- 
tive with the dividend payable on 
Dec. 28. 
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J. F. GREELEY TO HEAD | 
FULTON PAPER DIVISION 


ATLANTA, GA.—C. E. Elsas, vice 
president, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
has announced that J. Frank Greeley 
has been promoted from sales man- 
ager to general manager of the com- 
pany’s multiwall paper bag division 
which is located at New Orleans. Mr. 
Greeley will assume his new duties 
Jan. 1, 1950, when the resignation of 
Fred E. Gross as manager becomes 
effective. J. A. Mundie, a member of 
the Fulton organization at Dallas, is 
moving to New Orleans the first of 
the year to assist Mr. Greeley in the 
multiwall paper bag division. 











HOLIDAY POSTER—The Fileisch- 
mann division of Standard Brands, 
Inc., is again distributing a holiday 
season window poster to bakeries. 
Shown above admiring the poster are 
Kay Williams (left), manager of the 
retail bakery promotion for the 
Fleischmann organization, and Con- 
stance Bannister, well-known chil- 
dren’s photographer, whose photo- 
graph was used as the basis for the 
poster. : 


Large Receipts 
of Argentine 


Millfeed Due 


NEW YORK—Considerable quanti- 
ties of millfeeds are arriving at At- 
Iantic Coast seaports from Argen- 
tina, although the exact amount can- 
not be determined. It is reported 
that 10,000 tons will arrive in New 
York during Decémber, and arrivals 
of 5,000 tons are reported for Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. It is quite 
probable that other shipments are 
involved. 

The price at which this millfeed 
was sold ranged from $42@43 ton, but 
quotations are reported from $2@3 
ton higher now than these levels. 
While these figures are under do- 
mestic prices, exporters explained 
that the cost of getting the feeds 
from the seaboard to feed manufac- 
turing centers absorbs much of this 
price advantage. 


Shipping Space Tight 

Some importers said last week that 
they were offered equal amounts 
of Argentine bran and middlings for 
January, February and March ship- 
ment at $43 ton, basis New York. 
Others declared, however, that it is 
becoming difficult to obtain ocean 
shipping space, but apparently this 
is not yet a serious difficulty for the 
Argentine exporters. 

Buyers in Buffalo and Boston, as 
well as in New York, say that the 
Argentine feeds are moving in good 
quantity. Some expressed the opinion 
that American flour mills will feel 
the effect of this trade within the 
next month on their millfeed prices. 

Very little Canadian millfeed is 
coming into the Buffalo market at 
this time, as the Canadian price is 
not sufficiently attractive. Some Ca- 
nadian millfeeds are moving into the 
New England area in slightly~ in- 
creased’ volume .at prices. approxi- 
mately $1 ton less than the price 
asked by American mills. 
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ECA May Seek Farm Bloc Guitiaark 





HOFFMAN’S FARM CONVENTION 


APPEARANCE INDICATES MOVE 





Agricultural Backing Believed Necessary If ECA Is to Get 
Requested Funds; Suggested That Agency’s 
Reduction of Surpluses Be Cited 


WASHINGTON—The appearance 
of Paul Hoffman, Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration chief, at the an- 
nual convention of the American 
Farm Bureau in Chicago marks a 
change in the relationship of ECA 
to the domestic farm program. It 
indicates that the reconstruction 
agency may seek farm bloc support 
in its bid for funds for another year. 

Heretofore, Mr. Hoffman’s efforts 
have been directed largely to- busi- 
ness and industrial groups. Conse- 
quently, his appearance before the 
leading farm organization points up 
the growing realization within ECA 
that, if its activities are to be con- 
tinued for another year without 
crippling financial impairment, im- 
portant farm support must be swung 
into line, 

While it is not believed that ECA 
strategists have as yet determined 
their approach to the problem, it is 
known that they are sounding out 
leaders in farm and food processing 
industries for advice. 

In the ECA front office there is a 
certain amount of stubborness to 
cling to the original ECA prospectus, 
citing the economic gains which 
have been effected in the western 
European nations. On this score they 
appear to face some hostility within 
the Senate on the basis of reports of 
returning senators who have been 
touring Europe for a first-hand study 
of ECA accomplishments. These re- 
ports indicate that even in Demo- 
cratic ranks there is 4 strong feeling 
that the ECA budget for the next 
fiscal year must be chopped down to 
not more than $2.5 billion. 


$3.15 Billion Sought 


ECA intends to ask Congress in ex- 
tending the ECA authorization for 
another year to approve an appropri- 
ation of approximately $3.15 billion 
of which 45-50% would be for agri- 
cultural exports to the ECA nations. 

A budget of this size would repre- 
sent approximately a 25% cut from 
this year’s expenditure by ECA, in- 
cluding the funds which were appro- 
priated separately by the 81st Con- 
gress for army occupation costs in 
western Germany. In future years the 
- cost of the German occupation forces, 
except actual military charges, are 
to be carried under ECA. A Korean 
program, if any, would be contained 
in a separate budget item, it is be- 
lieved. 

The rising costs of government, 
heightened by domestic welfare ac- 
tivities of the administration, plus 
the threat of a substantial deficit 
and increased taxes, have created an 
effective bi-partisan economy -bloc 
within Congress, particularly in the 
senate. A cut in an ECA budget re- 
quest of more than a half a billion 
dollars is bound to be a ready tar- 
get for the economy-minded leaders. 

One approach to the problem of 
presenting its case to Congress has 
been suggested to ECA officials, and 
that is to cite not only the construc- 


tive activities of ECA in Europe but 
to emphasize the great importance 
of the ECA agricultural programs in 
reducing the load of farm surpluses 
which would have otherwise accumu- 
lated in this country as a result of 
the high levels of price support. 
The contradictions and inconsis- 
tencies of Congress in passing farm 
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legislation with continued high. price 
support levels which* are producing 
the major financial- burdens and at 
the same time asking for economy 
in government are seen clearly by 
ECA leaders. 

Since the farm legislation now on 
the books is good for another crop 
year, the advice to ECA to urge ap- 
proval of its budget request of $3.15 
billion for 1950-51 on the grounds 
that ECA has abated the agricul- 
tural surplus crisis seems wise to ob- 
servers here. 


Two Courses Open 
With the present high cost farm 
law on the books, two courses seem 
open to Congress. One is to grant 
Commodity Credit Corp. additional 
funds with which to stimulate ex- 
ports along lines now being conduct- 

(Continued on page, 33) 





Government Buying of Wheat 


Continues on Reduced Scale 


WASHINGTON — Government ac- 
tivity in grain markets continued at 
the reduced level again during the 
week of Dec. 5-10, inclusive, with no 
change in policy indicated. The ex- 
port movement has picked up slight- 
ly as the wheat agreement subsidy 
has been increased but the Indian 
barter deal has failed to develop. 

It has been rumored that the In- 
dians were using the threat of the 
U.S. wheat barter deal as a lever 
on Pakistan and Australian prices. 
The failure to complete this negoti- 
ation, however, includes other factors 
than such a superficial excuse, al- 
though the coercive aspects of a 
US.-Indian barter transaction on oth- 
er sellers of wheat is not to be dis- 
counted. 

Government officials now state that 
the conclusion of the Indian deal 
is a 50-50 proposition; other ob- 
servers believe that intricate internal 
problems in India are the actual 
reason for delaying decisions. 


Wheat exports will include an Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
procurement authorization of $4.74 
million for wheat for Austria to be 
contracted for not later than March 
31, 1950, for delivery not later than 
May 31. It is not known if the US. 
Department of Agriculture will fill 
this requirement from its current 
stocks or seek supplies in the market. 


The following Commodity Credit . 


Corp. purchases of grain during 
the Dec. 5-10 period and cumulative 
totals for the season to date were 
reported (rye was bought at Chi- 
cago, grain sorghurmis at Kansas City 
and wheat at Portland) in bushels: 





Week of July- 
Dec. 5-10 Dec. 10 
Weeee ec cvcccetpes 938,334 42,554,501 
Wheat flour (wheat 
equivalent) ....... 434,000 3,690,840 
Grain sorghums .... 67,142 1,411,292 
BVO | oe iwid o0% och oil's. 270,400 2,666,663 
Rye flour (rye 
OCQUEVEIOME) 3308.3. . bbe ese 102,679 
0 SER TEU LETTS CTT Ore eee 41 500 
STO 4: 0 0 med ¢nditewnee+)-e shades 1,381,960 
PRAM, 00.081 esie 1,987,469 51,849,435 


1959-51 Phase of 
Bakers Program 
in Preparation 


CHICAGO—Plans for the 1950-51 
phase of the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram are being completed here as 
subscriptions to the fund for the 
enlarged program continue to arrive 
from bakers all over the country. 

The fund had reached $2,299,344 
as of Dec. 12, with 1,101 plants rep- 
resented in the subscriptions, and 
program officials indicated that they 
had been assured of further subscrip- 
tions being on the way. 

Meanwhile, the headquarters staff 
of the program was proceeding with 
plans to put the 1950-51 phase of the 
campaign into operation. 

M. Lee Marshall, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York, ABA chairman, 
and Eugene K. Quigg, Richmond 
(Ind.) Baking Co., ABA president, 
have issued a joint statement ex- 
pressing their satisfaction with the 
support that bakers have given to 
the 1950-51 Bakers of America Pro- 
gram. 

“While the final returns are not 
complete, the fund minimum is sub- 
stantially raised,” the statement said. 
“Subscriptions continue to come in. 

“To assure the merging of the 
’47-’48-’49 program with that for ’50- 
‘51 without too much, if any, gap, 
the governors of ABA had to know 
just what the prospects would be: of 
reaching the minimum. With the goal 
in sight, the governors and the. ex- 
ecutive committee approved the ex- 
tension of time for receiving sub- 
scrintions, 

“The invitation to bakers to be- 
come subscribers remains open, -It 
is cordially extended to all bakers 
of every branch who have not yet 
‘subscribed. They are most welcome. 
It is hoped they will now come in and 
be a part of this bigger and better 
Bakers of America Program.” 





Readjustment of U.S. Milling Capacity 
Near Stabilization, MNF Official Says 


CHICAGO—Readjustment in U.S. 
flour milling capacity since the peak 
period of flour production “has pro- 
ceeded somewhat farther than most 
millers realize,” in the estimation of 
Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National Fed- 
eration. 

Mr. Steen estimates that the com- 
mercial milling capacity at this time 
is not more than 925,000 sacks daily, 
and he adds that 900,000 sacks would 
be “a good bit more realistic figure.” 
That total, he says, excludes the 
small mills, and also excludes mills 
which have become idle during the 
past two years. 

Current rate of operation of the 
commercial mills is almost-85% of a 
six-day week. That figure disregards 
idle capacity. The Bureau of the Cen- 
sus production report for October, 
1949, shows running time as 69% 
of capacity. 

In commenting on the capacity re- 
adjustment, Mr. Steen says in a cur- 
rent bulletin to members of the fed- 
eration: 





“Quite a lot of, flour. milling ca- 
pacity in the U.S. has been closed 
during the past year and a half or so. 
Anyone who looks carefully over the 
list of such plants can hardly avoid 
the conclusion that it must be high 
time to review the current rate of 
flour production in the light of the 
great changes which have taken place 
in the active capacity of the industry. 
Here; for what. it. maybe -worth; is 
our appraisal of the-situation: 

“Two: years - ago; American flour 
production reached-the record total 
of 302 million sacks, Capacity. figures 
always seem -to be-rather elastic, but 
our figures show that the industry 
then. had between..1,050. and 1,075 
thousand sacks. daily—-probably. near- 
er the former -than- the. latter. total. 
This computation...includes ‘all ..the 
plants. of- 400 sacks daily capacity 
and.more, the. smaller. mills..being 
left out. for reasons given later. Rate 
ot operation of the commercial mills 
during. the year of, record..output 
averaged only. a. few points Jess, than 
100% on the basis of a six-day week. 


“Average flour production the first 
nine months of 1949 is a shade less 
than 20 million sacks, or at an annual 
rate a little below 240 million sacks. 
This is a drop of more than 20% 
from the peak period. However, the 
milling industry’s commercial capa- 
city is today no more than 925 thou- 
sand sacks daily; in fact,.we think 
that 900 thousand sacks would bé a 
good bit more realistic figure. This 
total excludes.the small mills same 
as above, and it also excludes the 
mills which have become idle dur- 
ing the past two years. Current. rate 
-ot operation of .the commercial mills 
is almost 85% of a six-day week, or 
a bit. more than 100% of the five- 
day week which ‘has comie into~ zen- 
éfral use, Not all mills are running ‘at 
this rate, of course, but it is the 
hational average when the idle ca- 
pacity is disregarded. 

“We..have compiled a list of 101 
mills of 400 sacks daily capacity and 
moré which are not presently operat- 
ing. All were making flour in 1947, 
“<9 <“ (ogntnrued on” pagd 33) 
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PILLSBURY BOARD CONSIDERS _ 
EXPANSION AT BUFFALO MILL 





Group Holds Meeting in Buffalo to Investigate Addition 
of Prepared Mix Plant, Increase in Grain 
Storage Facilities 


BUFFALO—A “substantial expan- 
sion” of its milling and grain storage 
facilities at Buffalo is being consid- 
ered by Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

The board of directors held a 
meeting at Hotel Statler Dec. 8-9 to 
consider the proposed expansion pro- 
gram. The boards meeting here was 
its first outside Minnesota in. the 
company’s 80 years. The group was 
host at a luncheon Dec. 8 to a num- 
ber of Pillsbury employees and stock- 
holders and a number of representa- 
tive Buffalo business men. 

The company owns about 300 ft. 
of frontage north of the present 
elevator and about 150 ft. south of 
the flour mill on Ganson St. 

Philip W. Pillsbury, president of 
the organization, said that he could 
not estimate the cost of the expan- 
sion program under consideration, 
but stated that a sum running into 
six figures would be allocated if the 
program was undertaken. 

He said that if a new plant is built, 
it would be devoted to specialty 
products, including pie crust mix, 
chocolate fudge cake mix, hot. roll 
mix,:and in general prepared mixes 
for home-baked foods and the baking 
industry. 

Board members who attended the 
meeting included John S. Pillsbury 
and Clark Hempstead, co-chairmen; 
Howard W. Files and J, Irl Beatty, 
vice presidents; Edward B. Cosgrove, 
president of Minnesota Valley Can- 
ning Co.; Edward H. Mirick, M. A. 
Lehman, C. T. Jaffray, Stanley Part- 
ridge, A. B. Sparboe, president of the 
flour milling division; Clyde H. Hen- 
drix, president of the feed and soy 
division; B. J. Greer, president of the 
Globe Mills division, and James F. 
Brownlee, New York, consultant to 
the board. 

The members of the board met dur- 
ing the afternoon of Dec, 7 with the 
plant foremen at the mill and an- 
swered questions put to them by the 
employees. Mr. Pillsbury met earlier 
in the day with members of the 
President’s Club, an organization of 
employees with service records of 25 
years or more. 
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TOLEDO TO SET RECORD 
FOR RECEIPT OF GRAIN 


TOLEDO—An all-time record for 
November was set last month, and 
will swell receipts of grain in To- 
ledo to an all-time yearly record in 
1949, the Toledo Board of Trade has 
reported. 

A. E. Schultz, board secretary; said 
a bumper corn crop helped bring 
the receipts of grain in November 
to 6,450,352 bu., a record for the nor- 
mally slow month. In November, 1948, 
only 4,970.000 bu: were received here. 

Receipts of grain in Toledo for 
the 11 months of this year have 
already surpassed all previous rec- 
ords, the report shows. So far this 
year 50,542,450 bu. of the six grains 
grown in this area have flowed into 
Toledo, compared with 47 142.355 bu. 
received here during all of 1945, the 
previous record. 

The November record was caused 











by an unusual movement of corn for 
this time of year—3,444,200 bu. or 
2,026 carloads, compared with 1 681,- 
300 bu. or 989 carloads in November 
of last year. 

Noteworthy in the year’s activities, 
Mr. Schultz declared, was a revival 
of movement of grain, both into and 
out of Toledo, by lake freighter, For 
many years little or no grain has 
moved annually by ship to or from 
the city. 

The all-time high for any mon‘h 
also was set in 1949, when 14,795,400 
bu. were received in July following 
a bumper winter wheat crop. 
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NUTRITIONAL FACTORS IN 
RESISTANCE TO DISEASE 


NEW YORK—Work thus far in 
the field of experimental nutrition 
seems to indicate that there are no 
nutritional factors which will confer 
resistance to all diseases, Dr. How- 
ard A. Schneider of Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research, told 
the New York Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
Dec. 6. In his talk on infractionation 





studies, a.work in which he has 
been engaged for the last nine years, 
he said that they show a water-sol- 
uble substance in wheat germ which 
protects mice from infectious disease. 
However, along with this resistance 
factor, there is also 4 fat-soluble 
substance that increases susceptibil- 
ity. 

Using a natural disease of mice, 
mouse typhoid produced by a family 
of bacteria, Dr. Schneider reported 
that it was found that increased sur- 
vival could be achieved by the addi- 
tion of whole wheat to the experi- 
mental diet. The activity of the whole 
what was traced to the wheat germ 
and for mic2 it was found that the 
resistant factor outweighs the sus- 
ceptibility factor. The scientist stated 
that the materials involved seemed to 
be new in that they are not in the list 
of nutrient factors that we already 
recognize, such as vitamins, etc. 

This work is a continuation of 
studies begun right after the first 
World War in the fundamental biol- 
ogy of epidemics. Up until 1940 the 
main trend of research was the eluci- 
dation of the genetic factors as they 
control epidemics but since 1940 in- 
vestigation has pursued the possibil- 
ities of influenc'ng these results 
through such environmental factors 
as nutrition. Thus far the resistances 
they seem to be uncovering deal with 
a group of similar diseases, giving 
rise to the indication that no factors 
will help resistance to all diseases. 
Experimenting with the wheat germ 
on mice has indicated its cfficacy in 
diseases of the intestinal tract while 
it had no apparent relation to such 
things as respiratory, heart and dis- 
eases in other groups, Dr. Schneider 
said. 





Export Flour 
Sales Remain 
Limited 


The export flour market lacked 
substantial demand from any part of 
the world during the past week. Sales 
under the International Wheat 
Agreement showed improvement 
over the preceding week, but quan- 
tities were still small and current 
interest indicates a low volume for 
this week. 

The recent buying of .7% ash flour 
by Norway totaled 73,802 sacks, ac- 
cording to the IWA report, and pur- 
chases by Portugal for account of 
its colonies in Africa amounted to 
49,000 sacks. These were the only 
countries which made fair-sized pur- 
chases in recent week. 

Latin America interest was about 
unchanged, with Guatemala, Jamaica 
and Cuba being the best customers. 
Jamaica acquired 20,000 sacks of low 
grade clears for December shipment 
Dec. 10. Guatemala bought 17,057 
sacks last week and Cuba 26,597 
sacks of subsidized flour. Other pur- 
chases by Latin nations were made 
by Bolivia, 1,990 sacks; Dominican 
Republic, 400 sacks; Ecuador, 7,339 
sacks; El Salvador, 3,195 sacks; 
Haiti, 855 sacks; Nicaragua, 924 
sacks; Paanama, 1,310 sacks, and 
Venezuela, 5,289 sacks. 
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URBAN TO ENLARGE 
BUFFALO—George Urban Milling 
Co. has filed plans with the city to 
enlarge its building at 200 Urban 

at an estimated cost of $6,000. 











Wheat Support at $1.85 Bu. Seen 


WASHINGTON—A price support 
level for the 1950-51 wheat crop at 
approximately $1.85 bu. is estimated 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture on the prospect of a decline of 
the parity index from June, 1949, 
by 5% in its wheat situation report 
of September-December. 

At the same time the USDA low- 
ered its sights on the export target, 
predicting an outbound total not ex- 
ceeding 400 ,million bushels. Other 
international experts now believe 
that unless such arrangements as 
the Indian barter deal are consum- 
mated exports from the U.S. for this 
crop year will not exceed 375 million 
bushels. 


Civilian consumption of flour is on 
the down trend, according to the 
situation report and is: reported at 
137 lb. per capita as compared with 
140 lb. in 1947-48 and an average 
of 152 lb. for 1935-39. In terms of 
flour, wheat breakfast food consump- 
tion is 29 lb. for 1947-49 as against 
3.1 in 1935-39. 

According to the USDA situation 
report, world bread grain produc- 
tion for 1949 is estimated at 207 mil- 
lion tons as against 213 million tons 
in 1948. Of this total wheat produc- 
tion is forecast at 6,185 million bush- 
els as compared with 6,385 million 
bushels a year earlier. 

Analysis of U.S. stocks of wheat 


on the basis of an export, total of 
400 million bushels will. produce a 
carry-over at the end of ‘this crop 
year of about 330 million bushels. 
Except for soft red winter’ wheat, 
cash prices for wheat are’ slightly 
over loan levels. Substantial amounts 
of wheat have gone under the loan 
and in general USDA officials ‘are 
bullish on the price outlook. 

After. adjustments are made in 
acreage allotments for the 1950 
wheat crop as required by legislation 
passed by the 8ist Congress, USDA 
has announced that planted acreage 
in 1950 will be approximately 75 mil- 
lion acres, including overplantings. 





11 N.Y. Baking Firms Subpoenaed 


in Investigation of Bread Prices 


NEW YORK—Eleven of the largest 
baking firms. serving this city. were 
subpoenaed. Dec; 12 by John M. Mur- 
tagh, investigations commissioner, to 
appear Dec. 22. to explain the “reason 
why bread prices remain at an all- 
time -high despite reduced grain 
prices.” 

The’ commissioner, in making the 
announcement, stated that a “quiet 
investigation” had been in. progress 
for nearly a month at the request of 
William O’Dwyer; New York mayor. 
He contended that the initial prelim- 
inary study showed “The same. pic- 
ture of price fixing and collusion” 
that the city had charged in the re- 
cent milk industry investigation. 


Pointing out that the consumer price 
of milk is now 5¢ lower than a year 
ago, he coritended that bread could 
also be sold at-a- profit if the price 
were- reduced. 

The: standard: 16-o0z. loaf produced 
by seven of the leading bakery firms 
has retailed here for 16¢ for more 


= than: a -year.- 


Bakers stated that high labor and 
distribution costs are a greater factor 
in- bread-prices than grain costs and 
pointed out that bread prices have 
had 4 relatively small increase com- 
pared with other foods: They con- 


“trastéd ‘grain prices’ 6f December, 
“$94F, and December, 1919. showing 


that grain prices “are still high.” 


Mr. Murtagh stated that his aim 
was “primarily to expose conditions 
and depend on the force of: public 
opinion” to compel price reductions. 
If violations of federal anti-trust laws 
are uncovered they will be referred 
to the U.S. Justice Department, he 
added: 

The baking concerns against which 
subpoenaes were obtained are S. B. 
Thomas, Inc.; Continental . Baking 
Co.; Purity Bakeries_ Corp.;- Gordon 
Baking Co.; General Baking Co.; 
Pechter Baking Co.; Fischer. Baking 
Co.; Ward Baking Co.; Dugan Bros., 
Inc.; ‘Pepperidge Farms and -Arnold 
Bakers, Inc. 
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WIDER INTEREST ADDS UP 
TO IMPROVED FLOUR SALES 





Volume Increases in Northwest, Holds Steady in South- 
west; Family Flour Booking Large on Price 
Hike; Exports Slow 


Larger sales by spring wheat mills 
are reported while the volume of 
business in the Southwest is holding 
steady. Some substantial sales were 
made last week along with a larger 
number of smaller bookings. Sales 
of family types of flour were brisk 
in the Northwest as a result of a 
price advance and improved to a less- 
er degree in the Southwest. The 
backlog of orders on mill books, 
while larger than a few weeks ago 
as a result of recent buying, is still 
not as satisfactory as it was earlier 
in the crop year. 


PMA REBUYS 
80% EXTRACTION 


Export business remains slow. Last 
week the Production and Marketing 
Administration rebought 200,000 
sacks of 80% extraction hard wheat 
flour to cover a portion of the sale to 
Turkey which could not be delivered 
by the original seller. The new pur- 
chase ranged $4.43@4.54 osnaburgs, 
unenriched, Gulf, December  ship- 
ment from mills. No important Eu- 
ropean buying was reported, and sales 
to Latin American nations remained 
moderate. 


SPRING VOLUME 
STEPPED UP 


Spring wheat mills report  in- 
creased sales as broader interest de- 
veloped into some large-scale buy- 
ing. Some of the sales were for sub- 
stantial quantities, but the bulk of 
the increase was attributed to a 
larger number of small-lot orders. 
Sales averaged 163% of capacity, 
compared with 115% the previous 
week and 52% in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Family flour sales 
were an important part of the total, 
amounting to an estimated 2 million 
sacks, Family bookings were made in 
anticipation of a price increase and 
cover buyers for 60 to 90 days. Oper- 
ations of mills were slightly higher 
than the previous week as directions 
picked up. Most mills are operating 
on five-day schedules. 


S.W. SALES TOTAL 
UNCHANGED 


Two sales of large lots of bakery 
flour combined with a fair volume 
of family flour business kept the 
average sales volume of southwestern 
mills at the same level as the pre- 
vious week. Sales averaged 80% of 
capacity both weeks, compared with 
47% last year. The big business was 
shared by only a few mills, however, 
and a number of mills reported busi- 
ness as extremely slow. Most sales 
were in the 400 to 1,200-sack class. 
Bakers are showing little interest in 
the trend of wheat prices, with most 
of them content to buy at frequent 
intervals at the most favorable prices 
they can find. Family flour sales, 
while larger, did not come up. to ex- 
pectations as a result of the price in- 
crease. 


SCATTERED SALES 
REPORTED IN EAST 

Flour sales were fair at Buffalo, 
but buyers still tend to limit buying 
to replacement needs. Family types 
moved in larger volume. In the met- 


ropolitan New York area, bakers and 
distributors bought scattered quan- 
tities of flour. Interest was shown 
in future supplies, indicating that 
unfilled orders on mill books are 
light and that replenishments soon 
will be necessary. 

Trade at Boston continued very 
light, with most bakers content to 
keep their inventories low in order 
to be in an advantageous position 
if a price break should occur. Most 
business consisted of fill-in lots. Flour 
demand generally is dull at Philadel- 
phia, with buyers taking only im- 
mediate requirements. However, mill 
representatives foresee at least.a mod- 
erate revival in demand as bakery 
stocks of flour are small. Some bak- 
ers report that business has failed 
to revive completely from the slump 
brought on by the recent strikes. 


CENTRAL STATES 
DEMAND DIPS 


At Chicago, demand for flour 
slowed considerably last week fol- 
lowing the spurt of the previous 
week. Buying was spotty, and only 
the usual one and two carlot orders 
were reported. Shipping directions 
also slowed. Family flour business 
improved preceding the price in- 
crease. At St. Louis flour bookings are 
fair, with demand showing the usual 
seasonal slackness. Orders were 
placed last week for nearby supplies, 
but a few 60-day bookings also were 
made. Good demand for clears ex- 
isted, and stocks are just about 
cleaned up. Shipping orders are light. 


SOUTHERN TRADE 
VOLUME LIMITED 


In the South flour sales volume is 
disappointing, with buyers showing 
interest only in nearby shipment. At 
New Orleans bookings have tapered 
off considerably, although a few 60- 
day orders were reported to buyers 
whose contracts are approaching ex- 
haustion. Hard winters were favored 
in these purchases. Scattered sales 
of northern springs were completed, 


and soft winters are in slow demand. 
Shipping directions are slow as buy- 
ers are holding down year-end in- 
ventories. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
BUSINESS SLOW 


In the Pacific Northwest the ‘mar- 
ket remains quiet and mills continue 
to operate on restricted schedules. 
One of the large chain stores. was 
reported to have bought limited sup- 
plies at Seattle. The. usual: holiday 
dullness is more pronounced ..than 
ever at Portland. Domestic. buyers 
are limiting inventories and there- 
fore are taking only minimum quan- 
tities. Export business is nil. Mills 
generally are operating only three 
days a week, and others are closed 
down from time to time: ~ 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS SLIGHT INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 20,953 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of ‘the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 70.7% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. during September, 
the latest month for which census 
figures are available, amounting to 
3,154,048 sacks compared with 3,133,- 
095 in the previous week and 3,962,- 
676 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,832,043 and three years ago 
4,099,531. The Buffalo flour produe- 
tion increased 20,000 sacks over ‘a 
week ago, Central. and Southeast 
18,000 and North Pacific Coast 10,000 
while production in the Northwest 
decreased 18,000 sacks and the South- 
west 9,000. 
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25 ACTIONS INVOLVING 
BAKERY GOODS REPORTED 


WASHINGTON—Dispositions of 25 
cases of adulteration of bakery prod- 
ucts were reported by the Federal 
Security Agency in recent issues of 
Notices of Judgment under the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
The cases were instituted in the U.S. 
district courts by the U.S. attorneys 
acting upon reports submitted by 
direction of the Federal Security 
Administrator. 


Dispositions of the cases, in most 
instances involving fines and ‘de- 
struction of the products or conver- 
sion to animal feeds, were made be- 
tween Feb. 16, 1948, and April 19, 
1949. 











Semolina Buying Routine; Only 


Scattered Interest Reported 


Business being transacted by 
durum mills is routine in nature, con- 
sisting of sales of fill-in quantities of 
semolinas and granulars. Buying fol- 
lows the seasonal pattern, with mar- 
ket developments regarded as not 
important enough to stimulate active 
purchasing of future supplies. 

Demand for macaroni and noodle 
products was reported by eastern 
trade sources somewhat smaller last 
week than the previous week, which 
is not unusual for this time of the 
year. Prices for finished products 
were unchanged. 

Some manufacturers of these prod- 
ucts are well covered ahead, although 
most have been booking for near-by 
supplies only because of lack of con- 
fidence in market values. 

Trading in cash durum wheat was 
switched to the May future basis. 
Prices paid for top milling quality 


durum are about unchanged, with 
the premium over May early this 
week about 14¢. Quotations on stand- 
ard semolina are unchanged at $5.95 
@6 sack, bulk, Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Dec. 10 were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.32% @2.33% 


Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.26% @2.31% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.21% @2.25% 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.18% @2.26% 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.14% @2.19% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S..durum capacity, in sacks Yased som 
parisons; percentages of capacity 


six-day week: 
6-day wk. Wkly. % 
m — ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
m0 222,000 135,642... 61 
12 265,600 *184,907 72 


Year ago ..... 12 265,600 164,543 "64 
Crop year 

: production 

July 1-Dec. 10, 1949 .........%.. 4,461,272 
July 1-Dec. 11, 1948 .........4.. °4,376,616 
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COLD WEATHER, SNOW 
BOLSTER MILLFEEDS 


Bran, Standard Midds. in Greatest 
Demand; Prices Strong at 
Higher Levels 


Blizzard conditions in the North- 

west over the week-end strength- 
ened millfeed demand, with bran and 
standard middlings getting the great- 
est stimulus. Quotations are 50¢@$1 
ton higher than levels of a week ago. 
Some spot supplies were reported on 
track unsold early this week, but 
this apparently did not have a de- 
pressing effect on the market. 
- Formula feed business is described 
as good in the Northwest, with the 
area blanketed with snow and low 
temperatures prevailing. The turn in 
the weather increased sales of dairy 
feed and also aided poultry feed 
business. Dairy cattle have been on 
pasture much longer than usual this 
fall. 


Some of the larger turkey opera- 
tors are making plans for next year’s 
production, and early indications are 
that a large number of birds will be 
raised again in 1950. Although prices 
received for 1949 marketings are 25% 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 217.1 as of 
Dec. 6, up 3.5 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
182.1. 











lower on the average, profit levels 
were considered satisfactory by many 
producers. 

A moderate advance in feed prices 
and the advent of cold temperatures 
created a good demand for formula 
feeds in the Southwest this week. 
Quotations for most poultry and hog 
rations rose at least $1 ton due to 
stronger millfeed and protein prices. 
The first freezing temperatures of 
the month were recorded, but lack 
of moisture over most areas still was 
reported. Snow came to the Rocky 
Mountain states and to the plains 
east of the Rockies, but by late in 
the week the condition had not 
spread further east than western 
Texas and Colorado. 


The large number of rush orders 
being received by feed manufactur- 
ers seemed to indicate that dealers 
have allowed floor stocks to dwindle 
to a minimum before reordering. The 
fact that these orders are small points 
out the attitude of keeping inven- 
tories low at least until after the 
first of the new year. 


Most plants in the Southwest are 
operating on schedules normal for 
December. Few extra hours are need- 
ed to get business out on time this 
month, but all are running five to 
six days with the regular number 
of shifts. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas ‘amounted to 48,382 tons last 


-week, according to figures compiled 


by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 47,875 tons in the 
week previous and 55,488 tons in a 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,210,522 
tons as compared with 1,363,469 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago; - 
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Wheat Prices Dip from Peak, 
tart Renewed Climb — 


Heavy Deliveries on Deceanber Contracts, 
Larger Country Offerings End Earlier Spurt 


Wheat prices are down somewhat 
from the levels of a week ago. The 
decline is attributed partly to a nor- 
mal reaction to the sharp spurt .of 
the previous week. An upturn in mar- 
ketings at the higher levels and 
heavy: deliveries on December con- 
tracts at Minneapolis, coupled with 
diminishing demand, were the princi- 
pal weakening influences. December 
futures at Minneapolis recorded the 
largest decline, about 4¢, while prices 
for that delivery and others at the 
principal markets dipped fractions to 
2¢. Meanwhile, Minneapolis May ad- 
vanced 1¢. 

Closing prices for wheat futures at 
the leading markets Dec. 12 were: 
Chicago—December $2.21% @2.21%, 
March $2.20% @2.20%, May $2.14% 
@2.14%, July $1.96%@1.96%, Sep- 
tember $1.96%4 ; Minneapolis—Decem- 
ber $2.21%, May $2.19%, July 
$2.13%; Kansas City — December 
$2.18%, March $2.17%, May $2.10%, 
July $1.92. 


Early Dip Checked 


Bullish influences were felt most 
keenly early last week. However, the 
decline was checked later on news 
of prospective increased exports, bet- 
ter flour business and renewed tight- 
ening of country wheat offerings. 

One of the things which may have 
contributed to the easiness in the fore 
part of the week was the statement 
by Ralph Trigg, head of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., to the effect 
that government funds available for 
price support operations may soon be 
exhausted. Mr. Trigg said that only 
about $1 billion is left which can 
be considered available for further 
support investments. The limit of 
CCC borrowing power is $4,750 mil- 
lion. Even if Congress extends the 
CCC borrowing authority next year, 
he said, there will still be limits 
that must be observed. The total in- 
vestment in price supports cannot be 
extended indefinitely, he added. 

At the end of the week it was dis- 
closed that Iran had recently pur- 
chased about 5.5 million bushels- of 
wheat from the U.S., presumably 
through the CCC. Norway bought 
about 1.25 million bushels in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, and Mexico was ex- 
pected to be in the market for about 
1 million bushels this week. 

Harvesting of new wheat is -now 
well under way in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, and supplies in Argentina and 
Australia for the 1949-50 season are 
expected to be about the same as 
last year. Increased production ap- 
pears to be about offset by smaHer 
carry-over stocks. No figures aré yet 
available as to Dec. 1 carry-over, but 
July 1 stocks both in Argentina and 
Australia were about 10-million bush- 
els smaller than a year earlier. Ar- 
gentine exports since July have been 
larger than last “season indicating a 
further reduction in stocks. Austra- 
lian exports, however, have been 
slightly smaller than last season. 


Cash Prices, Lower 


Although actual arrivals at spring 
wheat markets showed no increase 
during the week, country offerings. to 
arrive became somewhat. more liberal 
when prices advanced well over-the 
loan basis a week ago. The combined 
declines in futures and cash’ pre- 
Miums weakened cash. prices in the 
13 to 15% protein bracket about 5¢ 


bu. Mill takings were light and de- 
mand from: elevators. was present 
only when wheat was available at the 
delivery price. Trading basis was 
switched to the May, and at the close 
ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
was quoted at 3¢ ‘over May, 12% pro- 
tein at 3@5¢ over, 13% protein 6@ 
10¢ over, 14% ° protein 11@15¢, 15% 
protein 16@20¢ and 16% protein 21 
@25¢ over May. The average protein 
content of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minnneapolis during the 
week was 13. 5% and the durum 
12.6%. 

Trading basis on durum wheat was 
also switched to the May. General 
tone of the market was slow, with 
buyers quite selective and discounts 
of ordinary lots widened under the 
better milling qualities. At the close, 
No. 1 and No. 2 hard amber durum 
of: top milling quality was quoted at 
13@14¢ over, No. 1 and No. 2 amber 
durum, choice milling quality 7@12¢ 
over and No. 1 and No. 2 durum, me- 
dium milling quality 1¢ under to 
7¢ over. No. 1 red durum called 13 
@1i2¢ under May. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Dec. 10: 

. For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib........... $2.21% 


@2.22% 
See. SER on 5 on 0 94.0.0. 00.8 2.22% @2.24% 
13:009% -Proteim ......cccce8s 2.25% @2.29% 
14.00% Protein ............. 2.30% @2.34% 
15.00% Protein ........6.s0. 2.35% @2.39% 
16.00% Protein.-............. 2.40% @2.44% 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—-1¢ each Ib. to 50 Ib. 
Damage—1l1¢ each 2 to 3% over 2%. 


Cash Fairly Firm 


Largely influenced by a fairly 
strong December future, cash wheat 
at Kansas. City remained relatively 
firm in price, although premiums 
were weak and demand was not 
strong. Mills are not pressed for sup- 
plies’ since directions for flour move- 
ment are only fair and quite sufficient 
stocks are on hand to cover current 
operations: Since flour buyers are pur- 
chasing. more or less hand-to-mouth, 
mills aré confining their wheat ac- 
quirement to the same pace. Prices 
at Kansas City are still at the loan 
level and Some: country selling has 
been noticed, but large scale selling 
is not anticipated at any time since 
the market is still not high enough 
to cover charges in addition to the 
loan. 

Premiums for ordinary No. 1 dark 
and ‘hard ‘winter wheat were un- 
changed to 1¢ lower, 12% protein was 
unchanged to 1%¢ lower and 13% 
protein was unchanged to 2¢ down. 
The. December future moved from a 
high of $2:19%, Dec. 5-6 to a low 
of $2.16% Dec. 9 and recovered mo- 
mentum: to close at $2.18% Dec. 12. 
Easier demand for higher protein 
wheat and higher test weight offer- 
ings reduced the range of cash wheat 
prices. which. was $2.22@2.42% Dec. 
5 to $2.21@2.35% Dec. 12. 

The. following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City. Dec. 10, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No.1 Dark and. Hard........ $2.21% @2.36% 
No. 2 Dark-and Hard 2.19% @2.35% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.14% @2.30% 
No:-4 Dark vand, Hard 2.09% @2.24% 
ot : 2.22% @2.24% 
ao 78 , in, 2.20% @2.23% 
3 thecwrerdesitvesss SI6R O2821% 
No. 8 Be yy Se 2.10% @2.19% 





At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter ‘wheat was. reported ‘selling 
al 12-at $2.40%@241% bu., deliv- 
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CurRRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * 


* « * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN 


SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships’ of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 











Dec. 4-10, *Previous Dec. 5-i1, Dee. 7-13, Dec. 8-14, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 

Mee ee ae OP es ee 673,868 692,028 730,559 851,044 1,069,189 

eo he, RT CRED Te ee 1,168,548 1,177,720 1,511,813 1,536,136 1,482,040 

WTORR Voc csc cebocesesntwaph bah 559,839 540,073 544,477 532,051 528,298 

Central and Southeast ......... 513,934 495,894 542,781 574,944 628,158 

North Pacific Coast ............ 237,859 227,380 363,046 337,868 391,846 

ry SMES ey PTE. te re Pk 3,154,048 3,133,095 3,692,676 3,832,043 4,099,531 

Percentage of total U.S. output 70.7 70.7 70 69 67 
*Revised. 


--Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week-~ 
Dec. 4-10, Previous Dec. 5-11, Dec. 7-13, 


1949 week 1948 
Northwest ....... 65 0 
Southwest ...... 72 72 93 
SECOND | bi csccons 92 89 90 
Central and Ss. E. 66 65 73 
No. Pacific Coast 61 58 93 
yy |) 71 71 84 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
6-day week Flour %o ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Dec. 4-10 ...... 408,720 288,722 
Previous week .. 408,720 300,995 74 
Year ago ....... 408,720 399,578 98 
Two years ago .. 376,920 356,202 94 
Five-year A@V@TABE ..... cee ese ccecs 88 
Ten-year Average .....-...eeeeeees 81 
Wichita 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Dec. 4-10 ...... 118,800 83,825 71 
Previous week .. 118,800 88,834 76 
Year af0 ....+6. 118,800 106,293 89 
Two years ago .. 118,800 107,248 90 
Five-year Average .......ceesesees 80 
Ten-year A@VeTASe .... esc ceeecsss 75 
Salina 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Dec, 4-10 ...... 100,200 82,000 82 
Previous week .. 100,200 85,388 85 
Year ago ....... 100,200 80,374 80 
Two years ago .. 100,200 96,076 96 
Five-year AVerage .....6seecceaes 87 
Ten-year average .........eeesee8s 88 


55 Representative Mills Outside of 
Kansas City, Wichita and Salina 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Dec. 4-10 ...... 1,001,100 714,001 71 
Previous week . .1,001,100 702,503 70 
Year ago ....... 1,001,400 925,568 92 
Two years ago .. 959,280 976,610 102 
Five-year AVerage .......cecesers 77 
Ten-year Average ........6eeeeeees 75 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Dec. 4-10 ...... 776,414 513,934 6 
Previous week .. 758,414 *495,894 65 
Year ago ....... 741.364 542,781 73 
Two years ago .. 755,466 674,944 76 
Five-year AVerage .......ceeeeeeee 69 
Bee PONE MCONMD coccsivcccsetives 63 


*Revised. 


Crop year flour production 
uly o--————_ 


Dec. 8-14, Dec. 10, 
1947 1946 1949 1948 
81 98 





16,633,606 17,921,974 
99 102 29,013,168 36,051,398 
838 88 12,608,079 13,003,277 
76 76 12,134,421 13,634,399 
93 96 6,065,113 8,198,432 
89 96 76,454,387 88,809,489 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output _ tivity 
Dec. 4-10 ...... 381,360 261,684 69 
Previous week .. 381,360 *246,188 65 
Year ago ....... 378,960 255,955 68 
Two years ago .. 378,360 330,313 87 
Five-year Average .........eeeees < 76 
Ten-year AVeTage .........seeeeeee 67 
*Revised. 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, 
Montana and Iowa: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 


North Dakota, 


capacity output _ tivity 

Dee. 462@ <..5.. 662,400 412,184 62 

Previous week .. 662,400 *445,840 67 

Year ago ....... 666,600 474,604 71 

Two years ago .. 666,600 §20,731 78 

Five-year average .......-.seeeees 71 

Ten-year AVCTABE ..... 66. e eee cece 63 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

6-day week Flour % ace 

capacity output _ tivity 

Dec. 4-10 ...... 606,000 559,839 92 

Previous week .. 606,000 *540,073 89 

Year ago ....... 604,200 544,477 90 

Two years ago .. 601,200 532,051 88 

Five-year average ......seeeeeeees 84 

sTen-year AVETAGE ......-seeesceees 77 


*Revised. ; 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
Dec, 4-10 ...... 243,000 164,144 
Previous week .. 243,000 *148,335 61 
Year ago ....... 243,000 235,388 97 
Two years ago .. 223,320 224,922 101 
Pive-year @VeTage .....seeeeseeeee 82 
Ten-year AVETAZE ......6 5 eee eeeeee 73 

*Revised. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Dec. 4-10 ...... 146,400 73,7156 50 
Previous week .. 146,400 79,045 54 
ri. « Ae 146,400 127,658 87 
Two years ago .. 140,010 112,946 81 
Five-year AVerage .......seeeseees 80 
Ten-year average ..........eeeeeee 76 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 


c—BSouthwest*—, ——Northwest*—. -—Buffalot—, 


--Combined**— 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Dec. 4-10 ...... 23,663 606,044 13,295 
Prev. week ..... 23,849 113 165 
Two weeks ago 23,053 11,990 
BB6B .. weciconce 30,614 743,573 14,023 
A067 fc cvedcevce 31,107 745,519 17,052 
| Ls eee ee 30,011 622,075 20,142 

opaecwmenen 28,197 628,954 18,662 
Five-yr. average 28,718 669,233 16,635 


342,606 11,424 261,872 48,382 1,210,522 
$10,861 47,875 
10,879 45,922 
355,862 10,851 264,034 55,488 1,363,469 
435,922 10,536 249,856 58,695 1,431,297 
373.930 10,624 230,247 60,777 1,226,252 
429,174 9,896 258,695 56,755 1,316,823 
387,499 10,666 252,941 56,019 1,309,673 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. tAll mills. tt80% extraction basis effective 
March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946 (31 Ib. millfeed accepted as yield of 100 lb. flour). tRevised. 





ered Texas common points. The pre- 
mium for 13% protein was 1¢ bu. 
Demand is fair and offerings are 
moderate. Extensive producer selling 
noticeable last week has dried up. 
Farmers opened up on their selling 
of wheat in the Pacific Northwest 
last week, unloading — sufficient 
amounts to cause buyers to back 
away. White wheat prices declined 
1@1%¢ bu.-as dealers and- exporters 
obtained ample quantities. Offerings 
of wheat were heavy to the Commod- 


ity Credit Corp., and the agency ac- 
cepted 738,333 bu. in the four report- 
ing days. From an earlier $2.20% bu., 
CCC dropped its price 1¢ for the 
week and at the close $2.19% was 
the top price. No new export busi- 
ness developed, nor was there any in- 
dication.of interest on ‘the part of 
importing: nations for Pacific North- 
west wheat: Mill demand is very light 
owing. to light operations; while feed 
manufacturers are buying only occa- 
sional cars. 
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MEMPHIS — Government funds 
available for farm price support op- 
erations are running low and may 
soon be exhausted, Ralph Trigg, 
president of Commodity Credit Corp., 
warned here last week. 

Addressing the annual conference 
of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, Mr. Trigg said there 
remains only a billion dollars or 
less “which can be regarded as avail- 
able for further price support invest- 
ment.” 

CCC, he said, is approaching the 
limit of borrowing from the $4,750 
million authorized by Congress for 
farm commodity price supports. He 
pointed out that “more than $3 bil- 
lion” of the CCC funds now is in- 
vested in inventories or loans. 

The government had announced 
that about $2,500 million of the au- 
thorized $4,750 million had been com- 
mitted by August. That, however, 
took in none ot the 194» cotton and 
corn crops and only a small part 
of the wheat crop. Thus, it is esti- 
mated that $600 million to $1 billion 
in these commodities have been put 
under loan or purchase agreement 
since harvest time. 

Mr. Trigg, who also is PMA ad- 
ministrator, appeared sure that there 
would be enough funds to handle this 
year’s crop, but he warned of diffi- 
culties next year. 

Even if Congress extends the CCC 
borrowing authority next year, he 
said, there will still be limits that 
must be observed. 

“Our total investment in price sup- 
ports cannot be extended indefinite- 
ly,” he added. 


Trouble Ahead 


Mr. Trigg said CCC must have 
more funds soon in order to continue 
the price support program, and he 
disclosed that the administration will 
ask Congress for additional money 
at the next session. Previously, top 
officials have declined to state pub- 
licly that such a move was contem- 
plated. 

The CCC official would not say 
how much of an increase in borrow- 
ing authority would be needed, but it 
has been said that an additional $1 
or possibly $2 billion may be asked. 

Mr. Trigg’s statements have been 
interpreted as a warning that the 
entire support program may collapse 
if the demand for extremely high 
price supports on many crops con- 
tinues. 

Meanwhile, Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, struck out 
at those “who will try to make peo- 
ple believe we should not strive for 
program improvements.” 

Mr. Brannan did not refer speci- 
fically to his own farm plan in mak- 
ing the statement and he told the 
PMA conference delegates that he 
knew “you and the county and com- 
munity committees will join whole- 
heartedly in with me in administering 
whatever program Congress directs 
us to carry out.” However, he added 
that “all of us will not be 100% 
satisfied with any legislation and 
will continue working for improve- 
ments,” 

“There are some who will try to 
make people believe we should not 
strive for program improvements,” 
the secretary said. “The leaders of 
some ‘organizations apparently take 
the view that they and. only. they 
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Funds for Price Support Running 
Low, CCC Chief Warns Farmers 


can speak for the farmers. They 
seem to feel that farmers and the 
secretary of agriculture should be 
gagged and muzzled unless their 
voices are filtered through the puri- 
fying plants of a particular organiza- 
tion.” 

Mr. Brannan declared that he is 
not in competition with any farm or- 
ganization or supports any single or- 
ganization, and he said that no per- 
son or organization alone has the 
privilege of speaking for the farmer. 

“We are going to go right on work- 
ing to improve the farm program and 
adapt it to the needs of our day,” he 
said. 

Mr. Brannan also pointed to con- 


cern about the future of farm prices 
and income. 

“Farm prices have dropped se- 
riously,” he said. “They have dropped 
much faster and farther than other 
prices. Farm prices have dropped an 
average of 22% in less than two 
years. But farmers have to pay with- 
in 4% as much for what they buy 
as they paid two years ago. Farm 
operators are netting about 20% less 
income than in 1947, and economists 
believe the net may go down about 
15% in the year ahead.” 

In addition to calling for program 
improvement, Mr. Brannan said it is 
necessary to “keep administrative 
channels adapted to the jobs ahead.” 











Early Owner of “’Miller’’ Is Dead 


Charles Middlebrook Palmer 


SARANAC LAKE, N.Y.—Charles 
Middlebrook Palmer, one-time owner 
of The Northwestern Miller, died 
here of pneumonia Dec. 10, aged 93. 
He had spent more than 70 years in 
newspaper work, ‘during which time 
he owned wholly or in part, or held 
important positions with, more than 
50 newspapers and other periodicals. 
As a newspaper broker he served as 
intermediary in sales of about 200 
publications. He was a pioneer in the 
field of chain newspapering. 

Born Oct. 3, 1856; in a log cabin 
near La Crosse, Wis., the son of a 
farmer, Mr. Palmer completed his 
schooling at the age of 15 and bought 
a little outfit with which he went 
into the job printing business. His 
first newspaper shift was-.as roving 
reporter for the La Crosse Chronicle 
in western Wisconsin and southern 
Minnesota at $12 a week. 

From the Chronicle he went to the 
La Crosse Republican and Leader, 
then largely owned by Miller-Gover- 
nor Cadwallader C. Washburn. At 
23 he was city éditor, drawing. down 
what was then the handsome news- 
paper salary of $20 a week. An offer 
from The Northwestern Miller of $15 
a week and advertising commissions 
tempted him from his job and took 
him to Minneapolis, the young milling 
journal having moved. there from 
La Crosse where it had been founded 
in 1873. 

‘ At the end of two years Mr. 


Palmer i 26) virtually owned the 
paper. He had a credit of $3,000 on 
the books, and with a balance of per- 
sonal notes and borrowed money he 
became sole proprietor in January of 
1882. Almost immediately he brought 
onto his staff William C. Edgar, 
whom he had known in La Crosse, 
and who was to be the journal’s guid- 
ing genius for the next 40 years. 

Mr. Palmer gradually withdrew 
from active management, becoming 
interested in various activities in 
Minneapolis, including all of its news- 
papers, from 1888 to 1901. In 1890 
he went to San Francisco, thence to 
New York, always connected more or 
less closely with newspapers, includ- 
ing several class journals. In 1895 
he sold to Mr. Edgar his controlling 
interest in The Northwestern Miller. 

The San Francisco episode brought 
him into the aura of Hearst, of 
whose Examiner he was for four 
years business manager. They met at 
an antique auction in Paris, where 
Mr. Palmer had gone on a long vaca- 
tion. Mr. Hearst got to talking about 
his newspaper problems, one of which 
was having to pay 2%¢ a word on 
telegraph tolls to get eastern news 
to the west coast. Mr. Palmer sug- 
gested that owning a string of news- 
papers across the coftinent would 
cut the word cost materially by a 
process of division, and was immedi- 
ately comissioned to go back to the 
U.S. and buy some. His first pur- 
chase was the New York Journal, 
of which he was business manager 
from 1895 to 1899. He had a hand 
in the establishment of the Chicago 
Examiner, was president of Hearst’s 
Boston Record Co. for several years, 
had an interest in the Louisville 
Journal, and also, on his own hook, 
was owner for a time of the New 
Orleans Item. 


Turned Down the N.Y. Times 


In 1897 a group of New York mer- 
chants offered Mr. Palmer control of 
the New York Times for an invest- 
ment on his part of $25,000, but he 
declined because he already had so 
many other irons in the journalistic 
fire. He has never regretted this, 
writes the Times man, because if he 
had taken over that paper he might, 
he says, have worked himself to 
death. 

Mr. Palmer helped found the pres- 
ent Associated Press in 1900. At the 
time of his death he was owner of 
the St. Joseph, Mo., News-Press and 
Gazette, For the past 40 years he had 
lived in the Adirondack mountain 
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community at Saranac Lake. He died 
at the home of his daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Charles Sill Palmer, besides 
whom the survivors are a sister, Mrs. 
James Taylor, and a niece, Mrs. Lu- 
cien Littlefield, both of Hollywood, 
Cal. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


FOOD AND DRUG REPORTS 
ON 52 FLOUR SEIZURES 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration of the Federal 
Security Agency recently published 
three issues of its “Notices of Judg- 
ment Under the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act,” which contain 
information about disposition of ap- 
proximately 600 actions, 52 of which 
involved flour. 

Of the 52 libel actions against 
flour, 37 are concerned with small 
lots in the hands of apparent retail- 
ers or bakeries. The smallest lot in- 
cluded six 100-Ib. sacks. Action 
against those small lots in the ma- 
jority of cases was taken under the 
authority extended to the Food and 
Drug Administration by the Miller 
amendment to the Food and Drug 
Act. 

The Mi'ler Amendment extends the 
Food and Drug Administration’s 
jurisdiction after the commodity has 
come to rest after shipment in inter- 
state commerce. The Miller Amend- 
ment was an outgrowth of the court 
decision in an action brought by the 
Food and Drug Administration 
against the Phelps-Dodge Mercantile 
Co. The court found for the defend- 
ant in that action because it was 
shown that the seized food product 
had been at rest for a considerable 
period of time following shipment in 
interstate commerce. 

The amendment, in effect, grants 
jurisdiction to the Food and Drug 
Administration, regardless of how 
long the product has been at rest, 
after having been ‘shipped in inter- 
state commerce. 

In one of the cases involving flour, 
the nature of. the charge included 
the citation of Section 402 (a) (4), 
“it had been prepared under insani- 
tary conditions whereby it may have 
become contaminated.” Two of the 
actions were brought because of de- 
ficiencies of vitamin enrichment ma- 
terials. 

The majority of the actions against 
flour were started during the latter 
half of 1948. 

In the 37 libel actions against small 
lots of flour, the nature of the charge 
included the statement: “The product 
was adulterated while held for sale 
after shipment in interstate com- 
merce.” 

———BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


COSTA RICA BANS 
USED FLOUR SACKS 


A new law passed in Costa Rica 
recently prohibits the importation of 
products packed in used bags. The 
edict does not affect shipments which 
na already enroute to that country. 

cally applies to flour 
er TO aeecegpe commodities. 
vanes of, bhristmas cookies, stollen, 
and similar bakéry goods, each type 
of which was covered by Mr. Fors- 
man who pointed to methods of prep- 
aration, baking and display. He 
stressed the importance of using the 
best quality ingredients possible, and 
the need for attractive display to 
catch the eye of the potential cus- 
tomer. 
——“SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FARM PRODUCTS DEMAND 

Demand for farm prceducts in the 
U.S. now seems likely to continue .on 
a high levél through 1950. 
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Sanitation in the Food Industry 





he 


By Dr. Paul A. Brehm 


“OWEVER important proper 
sanitary facilities and prac- 
tices may be in all types of 

industry, the food industry is the one 
class of manufacturing establishment 
where sanitation is absolutely es- 
sential. 

Sanitation in the food industries 
has a two-fold purpose. The first, 
which applies to any place of employ- 
ment, is for the protection of the 
health of the worker. The second is 
for the protection of the product that 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article on “Sanitation in the Food 
Industry” comprises the essential text 
of am address by Dr. Paul A. Brehm, 
supervisor of the industrial hygiene 
unit of the Wisconsin State Board 
of Health, delivered at a recent Na- 
tional Safety Congress. The food in- 
dustry, Dr. Brehm points out, is one 
industry where sanitation is “abso- 
lutely essential.” 





you in the food industry manufac- 
ture. And both purposes are very 
much inter-related; for example, any 
working conditions in your plant 
which would contribute to the ill 
health of your employees can in some 
cases be bad business for the prod- 
uct you make. On the other hand, 
if you were negligent in the sanita- 
tion of your manufacturing processes, 
you might find it difficult to stay in 
business at all. 

Therefore, in discussing sanitation, 
we must consider the subject from 
many different angles. We mean more 
than merely keeping the place clean 
and providing adequate sanitary fa- 
cilities—we must consider the state 
of the worker’s health and include 
anything that would affect his health 
because of his job. 

In no other type of industry is the 
enforcement of sanitation measures 
and practices as important as in the 
food industry. Management and la- 
bor both share in the responsibility of 
maintaining a safe and healthy place 
in which to work. Their obligations in 
this regard extend beyond whatever 


bare legal requirements exist in the 
various states or cities. 


Sanitation Policy Vital 


Proper maintenance and strict su- 
pervision of sanitation in the food 
industry must be an important part 
of company policy. There should be 
no restrictions in the budget to pro- 
vide an adequate staff and the prop- 
er equipment to do the job right. 
Employees should be taught from the 
start their responsibilities in comply- 
ing with the rules of the company and 
respecting the equipment and facili- 
ties with which they work. It is a 
policy which requires constant em- 
phasis and training. The fact that 
such a sanitation program and policy 
promotes good re'ations between 
management and labor can no longer 
be questioned. 


Sanitation in the food industry in- 
cludes almost every phase of indus- 
trial health and hygiene. In an at- 
tempt to cover such a wide range in 
a short period of time, the discus- 
sion will be grouped under three main 
subjects. First, good housekeeping 
and control of industrial health haz- 
ards. Second, sanitary facilities. 
Third, special health services. 


Good housekeeping is an important 
sanitation measure in providing for 
a clean, safe and hea'thful place in 
which to work. Cleanliness of floors, 
walls, machines, overhead structures, 
windows and lighting fixtures pre- 
vents the accumulation of dirt and 
debris which is potentially harmful 
to workers and machines. Where food 
products are processed, such accumu- 
lations become a menace to the pub- 
lic health. It should be the full-time 
duty of a large enough crew to ade- 
quately maintain housekeeping condi- 
tions at the highest possible stand- 
ards, Such a maintenance force 
should be furnished with the most 
efficient equipment. 

The food industry offers exposures 
to many different dusts, fumes, va- 
pors and gases which have highly 
toxic properties. To cite one exam- 
ple—lead dust and fumes in the sol- 
dering operations in a milk canning 


How good can a bakery flour be? 
You'll know the answer if you bake 
SUNNY KANSAS. The extra-fine 
quality of wheat selected for this 
famous brand is fully reflected in 


the superb baking results it pro- 


duces. 


SUNNY KANSAS 


help your bread... . 


And the Millers’ big national 
advertising drive will 
help your sales 


a 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 


WICHITA 


=> 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


KANSAS 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 











AcmE~Ewans Company 
; INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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MILTON McGREEVY I. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 

















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
Atlanta, Georgie Chicago, Ul. Sen Francisco, Calif, Montreal, Canede 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











ANIELS~/"\IDLAND LOMA? 
Cc. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
OMAHA. NEB. 
PORTLAND. ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 














plant. This operation can be con- 
trol’ed but it requires the eternal vig- 
ilance of the medical and engineer- 
ing personnel, plus a highly efficient 
ventilation system. 

There are other exposures and haz- 
ards in other food plants equally dan- 
gerous. The most important thing 
to remember is that it is your job 
to know your own hazards. You 
should know what materials are used 
in every process in your own plant 
and, above all, find out what potential 
dangers exist in excessive exposures 
to those substances. Only with this 
basic information can you plan an 
effective prevention program. It is 
really surprising the number of health 
and safety personnel who are totally 
unaware of some of the materials 
used in their plant or have little or 
no information about the hazards 
of the materials they do know are 
used. If you don’t know, find out. 
With all the technical services and 
sources of information available from 
national and state agencies, there is 
no reason for such negligence. 


Environmental Hazards 


There are other environmental haz- 
ards which may affect the health and 
efficiency of the worker that are fre- 
quently neglected. The principal ones 
are inadequate or defective illumina- 
tion and excessive noise. The wear 
and tear on the mental and physical 
fitness of the workers from these two 
conditions can, in time, cause definite 
injury to health and nervous stability. 
An early manifestation of an unfavor- 
able reaction is fatigue. Fatigue pro- 
gresses to lowered work capacity, ac- 
cident proneness, various complaints 
of physical malfunctions and in- 
creased absenteeism. 


Excessive noise and improper illum- 
ination are two very real hazards in 
your plant. They should receive as 
much attention from the standpoint 
of correction as exposure to any of 
the other hazards. It is surprising 
what improvement in the quantity 
and quality of illumination can do 
for the worker and his conduct on 
the job. Excessive noise control can 
be accomplished if management real- 
ly wants to tackle the problem. These 
are working conditions which should 
be considered as an important part 
of your entire production scheme. 
They, should be built in as part of 
your plant lay-out. The results will 
surprise you as they have others who 
tried it. 

Adequate sanitary facilities or per- 
sonal service conveniences are indis- 
pensable for the protection of indus- 
trial workers. Certain minimum 
standards and requirements should 
be prescribed by law in every state. 

There are several excellent guides 
for industry to follow if the state 
laws are inadequate—guides devel- 
oped by national agencies and organi- 
zations and by some of our states. 
Let not the food industry be lax in 
these obligations to its workers— 
rather, it is the one group of indus- 
tries that, due to the nature of the 


products handled, should strive to ex-_ 


ceed the best minimum requirements. 

I wish to review briefly the sanita- 
tion regulations of one state code 
with which I am familiar—not neces- 
sarily as a model but as an example. 

1. Separate toilet rooms for men 
and women should be provided when- 
ever more than five persons of both 
sexes are employed. Entrances ‘shall 
be properly separated and screened. 
One water closet shall be provided 
for every 20 persons, or fraction 
thereof, of either sex. In addition, 
where more than 10 males are em- 
ployed, one urinal shall be provided 
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for every 40 males, or fraction, These 
requirements are computed on the 
maximum number of employees on 
any one shift. In all new installations, 
only individual urinals shall be used 
and equipped with an automatic tank 
or valve or satisfactory foot-operated 
device. Water-closets shall be of the 
individual type having: projecting lips 
and open front seats. Range closets 
are prohibited. Service closets with 
specified equipment shall be provided 
for sanitary upkeep of toilet rooms. 

There are orders pertaining to 
keeping the toilet rooms clean, in 
good repair, proper ventilation, il- 
luminations and partitions between 
fixtures. 

2. Washing facilities. (a) There 
shall be at least one lavatory for 
every 10 employees, or fraction, and 
hot water provided. Twenty inches of 
trough wash sink, or of the edge of 
a circular wash fountain shall be con- 
sidered the equivalent of one lava- 
tory. 

(b) Where poisonous or injurious 
materials are handled by the em- 
ployees, at least one shower shall be 
provided for every 10 employees, or 
fraction. In places of employment 
where the: workers become dirty or 
greasy, at least one shower for every 
20 such employees, or fraction. 

Showers shall be provided with hot 
and cold water and equipped with a 
regulating valve to prevent scalding. 
Definite requirements pertain to the 

(Continued on page 27) 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 
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SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
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SPECIALIZING IN 
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CANADIAN AND 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
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Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 











A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
Aiile dent, American Beauty 
ind Other Bakery Flours 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


“AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tll. 
Always in Market for Flour‘and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








“Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily » FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘ “AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
ey is located in the high protein 
district of central western Kan- 
gas, and secures most of its wheat 
from growers. 








Express Rate Hike 
on Baked Goods 
Withdrawn 


WASHINGTON — The hearing 
scheduled by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for Dec. 19 to de- 
termine whether the Railway Express 
Agency should be permitted to in- 
crease its rates on bakery products 
has been cancelled. 


The express agency requested and 
was granted permission to withdraw 
its proposed schedule of increases, 
making the hearing unnecessary at 
this time. As a result, there will be 
no increase in express rates for bak- 
ery products. 

An increase of 10% to 20% in 
Railway Express rates on bakery 
products had been scheduled to be- 
come effective last Ort. 28 but was 
postponed until May 27, 1950, pend- 
ing the results of the scheduled Dec. 
19 hearing. Bakery products which 
would have been affected by the in- 
crease included biscuits, bread, cake, 
cookies, crackers, doughnuts, matzos, 
muffins, pastry, pies and pretzels. 

The board of governors of the 
American Bakers Assn. at its recent 
convention in Atlantic City adopted 
a resolution protesting the proposed 
increases, which was forwarded to 
the ICC as a formal protest. In addi- 
tion, several bakers wrote the Com- 
mission protesting the increases. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF .LIFE 


Pillsbury Offers 
Doughnut Carnival 
Promotion Kit 


A “Doughnut Carnival” promotion 
by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., recently has 
filled bakeries with an atmosphere 
of the circus. Pillsbury is selling a 
kit equipped with cardboard animals 
to stand on counters, carnival cars 
and miniature plastic animals to be 
given away with a doughnut sale. 

Circus tents with signs promote 
doughnuts for “after school appe- 
tites,” “sister’s party,” ‘midnight 
snacks,” ‘“junior’s lunch,” “family 
dessert” and “dad’s breakfast.” 

In some bakeries a record player 
fills the air with circus tunes. Dough- 
nut carnival caps are worn by sales- 
girls. 

These kits are available from Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc. They come with full 
instructions for their assembly and 
helpful aids on how to use them. 
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WARD DECLARES EXTRA 


NEW YORK — The directors of 
Ward Baking Co. have declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.37% a share 
on the outstanding 542% cumulative 
preferred stock of the company, pay- 
able Jan. 1, to holders of record at 
the close of business Dec. 16, and a 
quarterly dividend of 25¢ a share on 
the common stock of the company 
payable Dec. 27 to holders of record 
Dec. 16. The directors also declared 
a year-end extra dividend of $1 a 
share on the outstanding common 
stock of the company, payable Dec. 
27 to holders of record Dec. 16. 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Okiahema City, Okis. 





For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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A baker’s life is lively with prob- 
lems, but there’s one problem no 
baker need ever face .. . that’s the 
problem of flour variations. For 
uniformity and dependable baking 
action day after day, you can count 
on IMPERIAL. No finer bakery 
flour is made anywhere. Backed 
by our own “grass roots” wheat 
selection system. 












: The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 






















KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


. the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 

. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNESOTA . 


MINNESOTA . . 
































Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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The Choice of the Finest Hard ‘Wheats | 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


its \f1} 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


Allis- 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.: = Nak cges dota dae dae wes 


American Cyanam 
American eek, Pfd. 
Archer- Danie! diand Co. 


Cream 
Dow Chemical 

Dow Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pfd. 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. 
General Ba 


‘oods Corp. 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 


General Mills, Ime, ....... cece ccc ee eee eereees 
General 


Mills, Inc., 33%%% Pfd. 


General Mills, Inc., 5% Pid. ..........0eeeees 


Great A. & P. Tea 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York 
Merck & © 


Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. 
National Biscuit Co. 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd 


Co. 
Great A. & P. Ten Co., $7 Pid. ...........+..- 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” .............5+: 


Marck & Go» MNP. |... 00cssbcelesentes 





High Low Close Close 
Dec. 3, Dec. 10, 
1919——_— 1949 1949 


ait 
vvewicee 30% 24% 30 Bf 4 
Caeteies 33% 23% 31% 31 

visigle-s Reo 88 716 83 oe 


= % 7 
2 2 
ar rrere oat 48 47 
evvecnee 1% 2% 
faye ecu 13% 16% 17 
97 95 
57 65% 67 
171% 180% 182% 
o Vee ene e 43 53 
101 114% 120 
101% 107 107 
9% 10% 1 
154 158'% 158% 
ccwseebes 39% 48 41% 
93% *100 100% 
Sette we 445% 53 52% 


vetessee Ly 103% 130% 132 


a 115% 8% 0% 11 

30% 33% 33% 
os 27 41y, 41% 
cb tagraite *97 97 


Novadel-Agene ........-... 7 16% 
Omar, IMC. ....cssecrecceess il 15% 17 
. Sl “SSSR Tree reres Siti ro 26 30% 31% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 100% 105 105% 
I vc cc ones ct csnvccdovserveressenunese 57% 7 80% 
me ae rrr re 29% 244 238 29% 
GS GI ni ccc kc cred csrectrinewsensveererowes 100% 854 99% 
Gemicer Gees, GS PI. 21. cc etc c crete cresceccccees 156 143% 153 153 
Ralston Purina a $3. |. Serrrrrr rrr rit ree re 100% 25% 
a I ME US nck t chee pccesadcccsecetescsneedes 9% 6% 1% 1% 
St. Regis Paper Co., | SPN Tr er rrrrr irae es 87 77 81% 85% 
BORD PRO I, ct cnccecccccceseseccsectssevcs 22% 17% 21 20% 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. ...... 2.0... 666ceees 2 87% 88 
ee eee eer ee ee 41% 35 37 36% 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pid. ........6. 06. cece cece ene 1 ot 99Y% 99 
Sunshine Biscuits, Imc. ...... 6... 66 eee cece eeeenes 36% 58% 58% 
United Biscuit of America ........ 06.666 ce eee ereeeeee 30% 19% 29% 20% 
United Biscuit of Le a OO.BO WOR. cc cccccccvdionen 1 103 *104% 
Victor Chemical Works .......0 cc cccccceccecceteees 46%, 33% 45) 461% 
Victor Chemical Works, $3.50 Pid. .......- 66666 ceeeus 99% 91 *99: *9934 
Wagner Baking Co. once cc ccce ccc cccseveccctcccecsves 95% 1% 8% 9 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants , 5% 2% 5% A% 
Ward MOMMA O6Gig occ icc ctssseccitccsvcsvevccsavecesas 17% 2 7 wy 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ... 6.6.6.6. c cece ee eeee 101% 7% 1% 100% 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. .......... 13 14% 
*Standard Milling Co. ....-....66ececceeewnes 5% 8% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Dec. 10: 


Bid Asked 
**Flour Mills of America, Inc. .......-...+... 10% 10 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd... 108 109 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, Pfd. .... 158 165 
Wagner Baking Co., Pid. ......6 0. ccc ee eeee 108 «=6111% 


*Previous close. **Chicago stock market. ¢Over counter. ¢Subsidiary Sterwin Chemicals, 


Inc. 








Macaroni Industry Reports 1949 
Output at 142% of Prewar Level 


CHICAGO—The makers of maca- 
roni, spaghetti and egg noodles were 
among the first manufacturers in the 
country to look ahead optimistically 
after the year-opening slump that 
ended the post-war business boom, 
and the industry is closing 1949 with 
142% of the production average for 
the five years before the war. This 
was reported jointly by C. L. Norris, 
president of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., and Robert M. 
Green, director of the National Maca- 
roni Institute, in their year-end re- 
view. 

“We came through the year,” Mr. 
Norris said, “with no large inven- 
tories of macaroni products in dis- 
tributors’ hands, and business since 
the early months has staged the 
comeback which we predicted at the 
June convention.” 

Mr. Green attributed rapid recov- 
ery from the year’s slow start to the 
merchandising and quality improve- 
ment prograrns which were an im- 
portant part of the industry’s activi- 
ty during 1949. 

“Macaroni has become a volume 
item with a high mark-up, varying 
from 20 to 25%,” Mr. Green said. 
“The macaroni manufacturers have 
achieved new prestige and interest 
in the uses of macaroni, spaghetti 
and egg noodles because of their 
steady work toward improving qual- 
ity and to inform the public. The 


manufacturers’ efforts have includ- 
ed cooperation with the growers of 
durum, the macaroni wheat which is 
produced successfully only in the 12- 
county cold triangle of North Dako- 
ta. This work has resulted in a 73% 
increase in durum acreage since 1945. 

“The second phase of the indus- 
try’s unified effort has been its pub- 
lic relations program. Production and 
sales results for 1949 will enable the 
macaroni industry to start 1950 with 
high hopes for continued good busi- 
ness.” 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NO HARM TO WHEAT FROM 
CHEMICAL WEED KILLERS 


SIOUX FALLS, S.D.—P. J. Olson, 
University of Manitoba, reported at 
the sixth annual North Central Weed 
Control Conference held recently that 
use of 2,4-D herbicide does not affect 
the milling or baking quality of 
spring wheat. He said that in some 
instances, wheat fields. treated with 
the weed-killing chemical “caused 
small increases in protein content” 
of the wheat. 

Mr. Olson said experiments indicat- 
ed there were two stages of wheat 
plant development in which the chem- 
ical appeared to do some damage to 
the plants, One, he said, is when the 
plants are about five inches tall. 

‘A. H. Larson, agricultural botan- 
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ist at the University of Minnesota, 
was awarded an honorary life mem- 
bership in the conference for his pio- 
neer work in weed control. 


——BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ART FORSMAN DEMONSTRATES 


MILWAUKEE — “Christmas Spe- 
cialties” were discussed and demon- 
strated by Art Forsman, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, 
before more than 200 retail bakers 
attending the recent December meet- 
ing of the Milwaukee Retail Bakers 
Assn. The audience included a large 
number of retailers from out-of-city 
shops who were guests of the local 
association for the meeting. The pro- 
gram included~a display of a wide 
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Bakery Sponsors 
Program on 


Fire Prevention 


Lewis G. Graeves, president of the 
Charles Schneider Baking Co., Wash- 
ington, D.C., was host last month to 
a group of civic officials, representa- 
tives of radio station WMAL, Wash- 
ington, and the Lewis Edwin Ryan 
Organization, Schneider Baking ad- 
vertising agency, at a luncheon in 
the Statler Hotel in Washington to 
inaugurate the radio program “Fire- 
fighters,” which the bakery is spon- 
soring. The new program, broadcast 
over WMAL every Monday through 
Friday, at 4:45 p.m., started Nov. 14. 

Fire chiefs from all parts of Wash- 
ington’s metropolitan area, the chiefs 
of the District of Columbia Fire and 
Police Departments, and representa- 
tives of Washington’s city govern- 
ment heard Mr. Graeves express his 
great satisfaction that his company 
is able to bring this program to 
Washington as a public service. 

“Firefighters” is aimed at the ju- 
venile audience and combines enter- 
tainment with education, according 
to Mr. Graeves. It will instruct chil- 
dren in such simple rules of fire pre- 
vention as throwing out old rags 
and paper, using care in burning 
trash and leaves, and other precau- 
tionary home measures against fire. 
Parents will be reached through the 
children, helping to spread the gospel 
of fire prevention even further. 

Merchandising of Schneider’s num- 
ber one product, Dan-Dee Bread, is 
the primary aim of the new program. 
Commercial announcements for Dan- 
Dee will be directly tied-in with in- 
structions on fire prevention given 
twice during the program by the 
station announcer. The Lewis Edwin 
Ryan Organization has planned the 
copy approach on a children’s level 
to sell the youngsters, and through 
them their parents, on the merits of 
Dan-Dee. One.of the strongest fea- 
tures of the commercials is a “dou- 
ble-your-money-back” offer if the 
bread fails to live up to Schneider 
claims. 

The program tells the adventures 
of Tim Collins, a young fire depart- 
ment rookie, following in the foot- 
steps of his father who was killed 
in the line of duty. The story gives 
the, youngsters plenty of entertain- 
ment while instructing them at the 
same time. 

Joseph A. Mayhew, Washington’s 
fire chief; heartily endorses the aims 
of the Schneider program which pro- 
vides its young listeners with the 
opportunity to rise through the ranks 
of the “Firefighters” by passing writ- 
ten examinations on fire prevention 
matters. Membership badges in the 
organization show the extent to which 
each member has progressed in this 
junior fire brigade and _his. increas- 
ing knowledge of fire prevention. 
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MALCOLM THOMSON HEADS 
MICHIGAN ALLIED GROUP 


DETROIT — Malcolm ‘Thomson, 
Chapman & Smith Co., was elected 
president of the Michigan Bakers Al- 
lied Trades Assn. at the annual 
Christmas party and election of offi- 
cers held here Dec. 3. Carl Swanson, 
King Midas Flour Mills, was elected 
vice president; A. V. Waugh, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., was elected 
secretary and treasurer. All officers 
are to serve for the year 1950. 

William Hines, Procter & Gamble, 
and Malcolm Thomson were reelected 
as directors of the association to serve 
for three years. A. D. Wilson, Land 
O’ Lakes Creamery; Harry Gregory, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and Ivan Wer- 
shay, J. H. Day Co., were the new 
directors elected. 








MILLFEED MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Blizzard conditions over the 
Northwest improved millfeed demand over 
the week end, and prices are up 50¢@$1 
ton. Bran and standard midds. are stronger 
than the heavier miilfeeds. Some spot ma- 
terial was reported on track early this 
week awaiting sale, but this did not de- 
press the market. Quotations Dec. 12: bran 
$46.50, stardard midds. $47.50, fiour midds. 
$48.50, red dog $48.50. 


Duluth: Demand is fair to good, the 
trend is higher, and supplies are adequate; 
pure bran $47, standard bran $46, standard 
midds. $47, flour midds. $48, mixed feeds 
$47.50, red dog $48 

Kansas City: Demand for millfeed has 
improved with the turn to typical winter 
weather. Supplies are limited by light run 
of flour mills. Quotations are $1.50@2 ton 
higher than this time a week ago. Quota- 
tions Kansas City: bran $43.50@44, shorts 
$46.25 @46.75. 


Salina: Demand was good last week with 
bran $1.25@1.75 ton higher and shorts 
$1.50@2 ton higher. Supplies of bran are 
about in line with trade requirements but 
shorts are scarce. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $42.75@43.25, gray shorts $46 
@ 46.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed was 
brisk last week, despite the strong un- 
dertone. Buyers haven't too much faith 
in present levels and are content to con- 
tract immediate needs. All classes of buyers 
were in the market, however. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $43@43.50, gray 
shorts $45@45.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations: bran $51@52, 
gray shorts $53@64, delivered TCP, about 
$2 higher on bran and $1 up on shorts, 
compared with a week previous. The de- 
mand last week was fair, but offerings 
were even lighter than the week before, 
reflecting decreased production. 


Omaha: Demand hit a new high here 
last week for millfeed, and millers sold 
to the limit because their stocks had been 
increased due to a lull in the market for 
two months. Bran $43.50, shorts $46.50. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeed closed $1 high- 
er-on bran and 50¢ higher on shorts last 
week. Quotations, straight cars: bran $45.50 
@46.50, mill run $46.80@47.80, shorts $48 
@49; mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Baffalo: There was another sharp bulge 
in bran and standard midds. last week 
with prices $3@4 over what they were a 
week ago. The demand is still good with 
slower operations. The result is that the 
buyers are bidding up the meager sup- 
plies. Quotations, f.0.b. Buffalo: bran $51@ 
51.50, standard midds. $53@53.50, flour 
n.dds, $52.50@53, red dog $53@54. 

Boston: The millfeed market was very 
active in Boston last week, with dealers 
reporting sales of substantial volume. 
Prices were very firm, and in some in- 
stances premiums were asked for spot ship- 
ments. The heavy trading was generally 
attributed to buyers pushing their in- 
ventories up to a normal winter level, which 
is generally the peak holding period of 
the year. Spring bran experienced the 
most active demand, and prices rose daily 
until a maximum gain of $4 was recorded. 
Middlings also shared in the buying spree 
and advanced $2@3. Mixed feeds and red 
dog were more restrained, advancing only 
$1. Quotations: spring bran $60, middlings 
$61@62, mixed feeds $60, red dog $67 

Philadelphia: Milifced continues to dis- 
play a steady undertone in this market 
ou reports of a slight expansion in de- 
mand for the commodity in the wake of 
the area’s first snowfall and further ad- 
vice that supplies are not excessive. How- 
ever, actual dealings show no marked.im- 





provement. The Dec. 10 quotation on -" 


ard bran is.up $1 from the previous week 
to $57, while a $2 advance lifted standard 
—- to $58, and red dog holds unchanged 
at ‘ 

Chicago: Demand is quiet and supplies 
are adequate. Quotations: bran $49, stand- 
ard midds. $50.50, flour midds. $51, red 
dog $50@52. 


St. Louis: The market was very slow 
with a limited demand and ample supply. 
Very little interest is shown by the trade. 
Quotations: bran $46.75@47.26,. gray shorts 
$49.50@50. 


_ New Orleans: A slightly ‘higher but 
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4,000 TONS COAL STORED 
IN 24 NEFF & FRY SILOS 


Coal from barges is conveyed into 
these Neff & Fry Super-Concrete Stave 
Silos which have 4,000 tons storage 
capacity. Average hourly delivery via 
truck is 300 tons. From the gates in the 
four bins at the right, two gondolas are 
simultaneously loaded in five minutes. 
The Hatfield Campbell Creek Coal Co., 
Cincinnati, operates the plant. 

This is typical of our many large 
installations of storage bins for the eco- 
nomical handling of flowable bulk ma- 
terials—coal, chemicals, cinders, lime, 
sand, grain, sawdust, ore, water, etc. 

Before you invest in cylindrical stor- 
age bins for any kind of material, inves- 
tigate the applications and advantages 
of Neff & Fry silos. We'll be glad to 
give you complete information. 


THE NEFF & FRY COMPANY 
CAMDEN OHIO 


SUPER. 
CONCRETE 
STAVE 






NEFF & FRY STORAGE BINS 


steady millfeed market did nothing to 
stimu’ate sales last week. Buyers are dis- 
playing extreme caution and purchasing 
on'y for replacement and immediate needs. 
Feed mixers and jobbers are showing no 
interest in booking for further ahead than 
December shipment. Mills are not press- 
ing for business. Export business is prac- 
tically at a standstill with no bookings 
reported. Bran $53@53.50, shorts $55.50@56. 


Seattle: A continuing scarcity of supplies 
lent a very firm undertone to the mill- 
feed market last week, and prices ranged 
well above $50—up at least $1 ton from 
the previous week. Buyers were not reach- 
ing out for supplies, but milling was so 
restricted that there simply was not suf- 
ficient material to go around. Thus, a 
very strong market prevailed, at least so 
far as asking prices were concerned. Small 
amounts of resale material were said to 
be available at $50.50, but most prices 
were $51@52, and this was for both Janu- 
ary and February. 


. Portland: Mill run $50, middlings $55 
on. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 last 
week, with demand exceeding supply. Mills 
are operating to capacity six days a week, 
and bookings run into January. Quotations: 
red bran and mill run $50, middlings $53; 
to Denver: red bran and mill run _ $57, 
middlings $60; to California: red bran and 
mill run $57.50, middlings $60.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Supplies not too plen- 
tiful and demand is good. Quotations, Dec. 
10: bran $57, shorts $62, middlings $66, 
net cash terms bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand continues good for 
ali supplies of millfeed. The smaller mill 
run contributes to the lack of any ac- 
cumulation of supplies. Quotations: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran $51, 
shorts $55, small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: The market appears to be 
holding its own but is not strong and some 
sales have been reported below list. Do- 
mestic consumption is not good nor does 
it show any indication of early improve 
ment due to the open winter and availability 
of substitutes. Cash car quotations: bran 
$52@55, shorts $54@58, middlings $60. 





RYE FLOUR MARKETS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent — 











KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Oapacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 














Minneapolis: Rye flour sales are limited 
in volume and directions are fair. Quota- 
tions Dec. 12, 100-Ib. cottons: pure white 
$4.15@4.35, medium $4@4.15, dark $3@3.75. 

Philadelphia: Sellers of dark flour say 
it is moving in only modest amounts to 
bakers who absolutely need the commodity 
to meet production schedules. This adds up 
te the fact that the local market remains 
in the grip of extreme dullness, with no 
indication of any real pickup in the offing. 
The Dec. 10 quotation on rye white of 
$4.80@4.90 is 10¢ sack higher than that 
of the previous week. 


Chicago: There has been no change in the 
rye flour market. A fair number of small 
lot sales are being made, and directions are 
fair. White patent rye $4.10@4.30, medium 
$3.90@4.05, dark $3.25 @3.50. 


New York: Rye flour business was slow 
with sales limited to a few smail lots. 
Pure white patents $4.60@4.75. 


Buffalo: There has been little if any 
change in the rye flour -sales picture. What 
buyers there are for this season, are still 
on the sidelines awaiting reductions. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $4.90@4.95, dark 
$3.80@3.85, medium $4.70@4.75. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 5@10¢ bag. 
Sales and shipping instructions are slow. 
Pure white $4.70, medium $4.55, dark $3.60, 
rye meal $4.20. 

Portland: White rye $6.25, pure dark 
rye $4.80. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Supplies are abundant, 
but demand is poor in domestic markets 
as well as in export outlets. Quotations: 
rolled ‘oats in 80 Ib. cottons $4.55, oatmeal 
in 90-Ilb. jutes $5.50, f.0.b. Montreal or 
Toronto. 

Winnipeg: Demand for oatmeal and rolled 
oats is only moderate, and mills are op- 
erating only part time to meet require- 
ments. Quotations Dec. 10: rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $4.75@4.85 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.70 

0. 





Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.49 Dec. 12; 20-oz. packages $3.10 
case, 48-oz. packages $3.35. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the -Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, Dec. 3, 1949 (000s 
omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 








Buffalo 200 631 268 135 
Afloat 949 2,748 os ee 
Chicago 193 ee ee oe 
Afloat és ° 611 
Duluth ie ee os ee 
Pe 716 500 ee 651 
Milwaukee ...... ee ee ae 480 
RENE <3 os cess bie - -- 2,130 
Petes wvcvcece 2.048 3,879 879 °2,746 


Previous week .. 769 2,019 796 927 
Dec. 4, 1948 ... 4,569 56,599 2,465 2,469 
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BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS... 


fis 
"Rread Is the 
Staff of Life™ 


THE 
CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR ««« »»» GIBRALTER FLOUR 




















entenmal FLOURING MILLS a) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 





NEW SPOKANE MiLk fo} i els 
THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 


ALLEY Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PAUL UHLMANN, President 


R. HUGH UHLMANN, 
Vice President 


E. G. O’DOWD, Secretary 


Experienced Service 
to Millers in Cash 
Grain and Futures 





Members: Kansas City Board of Trade * Chicago Board of Trade 













































































Diary of a Present -Day Flour Exporter 


(A PLAY) 


By James W. Miller 
Kansas City Staff of The Northwestern Miller 


Characters: Mr. Abbott, head of In- 
ter-Planetary Export Co., flour 
exporter. Miss Brown, his sec- 


retary. 
Setting: Office of Mr. Abbott. 
SCENE I 
(August 15) 


Mr. Abbott: Miss Brown, now that 
the International Wheat Agreement 
has gone into effect and it*is probable 
that Lower Slobbovia will soon be 
approved for U.S. subsidy, I think we 
should contact our agent in that 
country and find out when he will 
be in the market for flour. Will you 
send him a cable to that effect? 

Miss Brown: Yes, sir. Incidentally, 
the Creek Miller called a minute ago 
to say that the subsidy to the Latin 
American nations south of 20 degrees 
latitude and west of 60 degrees longi- 
tude from the Gulf has been revised 
from 42%¢ to 425%¢. 

Mr. Abbott: That means we might 
have to revise the correspondence we 
just prepared for Euripida, Check 
that new atlas we had to buy to see 
if that country is within those boun- 
daries. 

SCENE II 


(August 24) 


Miss Brown: Mr. Abbott, we have 
received an answer from our Lower 
Slobbovian agent. 

Mr. Abbott: Thank you. (Read- 
ing): “We would appreciate doing 
business with youybut we must await 
legislative approval of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement and the sub- 
sequent application of U.S. subsidy 
payments to our purchases before we 
can buy any more flour. At the pres- 
ent time the Lower Slobbovian legis- 
lature is in adjournment while on an 
inspection and good will tour of Dog- 
patch, U.S.A. They are not expected 
to reconvene before Sept. 15. Yours 
very truly, Crosnik & Co.” 


SCENE II 
(September 24) 


Miss Brown: Mr. Abbott, Crosnik 
& Co. is on the telephone, 

Mr. Abbott (on telephone): Hello, 
Crosnik? Fine: What! They haven't 
ratified the IWA yet? Well, when do 
you think they will? Fiesta time! 
Fiesta time, oh, I see, Then the leg- 
islature won’t meet for another 
week. Well, is there anything we can 
do to speed up this process? I see. 
I see, we have to register our brands 
in your country. I understand. Yes, 
you are right. Patience is a much 


needed virtue in the export-import. 


business these days. Good-bye. 


* 


SCENE IV 
. (September 27) 


Miss Brown: Here is the morning 
mail, sir. There is an airmail from 
Lower Slobbovia. 

Mr. Abbott: Oh, yes. It should give 
the details of applying for registra- 
tion of brands in that country. Thank 
you. (Reading): “The Ministry of 
Sanitation has announced a new reg- 
ulation which makes registry of for- 
eign brands of flour in Lower Slob- 
bovia a prerequisite before flour can 
be shipped into this country. You 
must obtain from your mills a 5-oz. 
sample of the type of flour to be 
offered and a complete analysis of 
this grade. Your letter of application 
must be signed by the mill presi- 
dent, vice president, secretary, treas- 
urer, chemist and head miller. It also 
must be notarized. Ete... . .” M’ss 
Brown, take a letter to Andy Fetchit 
of the Fish River Roller Mills. “Dear 
Mr. Fetchit: We have learned that 
all sales of flour to Lower Slobbovia 
must be of brands which are approved 
for use in that country by the Lower 
Slobbovian Ministry of Sanitation. In 
anticipation of future business with 
that country we are requesting that 
you submit to us a 5-oz. sample of 
Roaring River brand of first clear 
flour together with signatures of veri- 
fication by your chemist and all other 
mill officials. We would appreciate 
having these details in our hands as 
soon as possible, because that coun- 
try should be in the market for flour 
as soon as its legislature ratifies the 
International Wheat Agreement. 
Yours very truly.” 


SCENE V 
(October 10) 


Miss Brown: Mr. Abbott, here is a 
parcel from the Fish River Roller 
Mills and also a letter. 

Mr. Abbott: Thank you. (He opens 
the envelope and reads the letter, 
then beckons to Miss Brown to be 
seated.) I_want to dictate an appli- 
cation for our flour brand’s approval 
in Lower Slobbovia. Here it is: “The 
Inter-Planetary Export Co. wishes to 
submit for your approval the Roaring 
River brand of flour for export into 
your country. Attached is.a copy of the 
chemical analysis of this flour, signed 
by the mill chemist and ‘officials of 
the company and notarized by a No- 
tary Public. This flour ‘is a brand 
which was established by the Fish 
River Roller Mills in 1898 and has 
been in accepted use by bakers in this 
country ever since. Accompanying 
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this application is a 5-oz. sample of 
Roaring River flour.” Make a copy 
of this, Miss Brown, and send it to 
Crosnik & Co. to see if it meets the 
regulations. 


SCENE VI 
(October 25) 


Miss Brown (rushing into Mr. Ab- 
bott’s office): Here is a cable from 
Crosnik! 

Mr. Abbott (reading): “Your ap- 
plication lacks signature Lower Slob- 
bovian consul who is located in New 
Orleans. Ministry of Sanitation will 
not consider application without con- 
sul signature.” Well, Miss Brown, 
there is just one more thing we have 
to do. We have to send the original 
copy of the application to New Or- 
leans for signature by the Lower 
Slobbovian consul. Will you handle 
that for me, please? (He grits his 
teeth.) 

SCENE VII 


(November 10) 


Mr. Abbott: The Lower Slobbovian 
consul has returned our flour brand 
application with his signature, so now 
I think everything is in order for the 
sending of the application and flour 
sample to the Ministry of Sanita- 
tion. Let’s see, we have a 5-oz. sam- 
ple of Roaring River brand flour, a 
complete analysis signed by the chem- 
ist and mill officials of the Fish Riv- 
er Roller Mills. It has been notar- 
ized and signed by the Lower Slob- 
bovian consul. Well, Miss Brown, you 
may mail these credentials to the 
Ministry and we hope that the way 
is cleared to do some business. 

Miss Brown: Yes, sir. Here is a 
cable which we just received from 
Crosnik & Co. 

Mr. Abbott (reading): “Legislature 
has ratified the International Wheat 
Agreement and has deposited notice 
of accession with the U.S. State De- 
partment.” Miss Brown, send a cable 
to Crosnik acknowledging receipt of 
this information and we'll see if that 
outfit is finally ready to buy some 
flour. 

SCENE VIII 


(November 12) 


Miss Brown: Mr. Abbott, the Creek 
Miller called today to say that Lower 
Slobbovia is now eligible for subsidy. 

Mr. Abbott: Fine, now is there any 
reply from Crosnik? 

Miss Brown: Yes, sir. The agent-is 
seeking offers for acceptance tomor- 
row. 

Mr. Abbott: All right. We had bet- 
ter cable immediately. Offer 20,000 
sacks. 

SCENE IX 
(November 13) 

Miss Brown: Mr. Abbott, here is a 

cable from Crosnik. 


Mr. Abbott (reading): “Pending 
approval of Roaring-River brand your 
offer Nov. 12, we will confirm pur- 








chase of 200 sacks.” Gad! (Mumbling 
to himself.) 

Miss Brown: What did you say, 
sir? 

Mr, Abbott: Some new ones I’ve 
learned since the war. ; 

Miss Brown: I almost forgot to 
mention that we got an invoice today 
from the Lower Slobbovian Ministry 
of Sanitation for $25 registration fee. 

Mr. Abbott: Oh, no! There goes 
what profit we had left in this. Well, 
Miss Brown, on top of that it looks 
like we are going to have to pool a 
car in order tg accept this business. 
Will you handle that? Also get me 
some reservations at the Restful by 
the Sea Wayside Inn. After what 
we’ve gone through the last few 
months I feel like a few weeks’ vaca- 
tion. 

Miss Brown: Yes, sir: 

Mr. Abbott: Also, Miss Brown, I 
suggest that you plan to take at least 
a week off at Christmas. And I al- 
most forgot—we have to apply for 
subsidy on that 200-sack order. 


THE END 


The earliest “bread” seems to 
have been made from crushed acorns 
and beechnuts. Crushed acorn bread 
is still used by some Indian tribes. 
The flour is bitter until cooked in 
boiling water, pressed into cakes and 
dried. The Roman historian Pliny 
tells of a similar process by which 
wheat was pounded; then the crushed 
grain was formed into a cake and 
dried. Virgil refers to “the husband- 
man first toasting and then crush- 
ing his grain between stones.” 


ROMANTIC PATTERN 


A recent article in reference 

To young men’s matrimonial pref- 
erence 

Informs us doughnuts, cake and pie 

Are very pleasing to the eye, 

While signs of culinary zeal 

Would seem to have a marked appeal. 

(And I suspect the same holds true 

With men of riper ages, too!) 


Grace V. Watkins. 
e®ee@ 


A VERY YOUNG MAN 
PROPOSES 


He came to me and placed his hand 

Upon mine, Oh so shyly! 

He called me lovely, called me good. 

He would not sit, but humbly stood, 

All palpitant, before me; 

Then, bowing, fell upon his knee 

And scanned my face, as with inner 
fear,- 

Besought my eyes, questioning, near; 

But no word could he utter. 

And so I asked, “What is it, dear?” 

He bounded up to kiss my ear 

In whispering “Bread and butter.” 


Kunigunde Duncan,__ 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Are You Wasting Profits in the Mill? 


ROFITABLE production is more 

important to the welfare of in- 

dustry at this ‘time than the 
maintenance of a high {level of pro- 
duction in a period of receding con- 
sumer demand. There are many fac- 
tors which are influencing the pres- 
ent lack of eagerness among buyers. 
Some of these can be expected to 
have only a temporary effect on pro- 
duction schedules, while others may 
lead to permanent readjustments in 
manufacturing operations. 

The “normal” level of output neces- 
sary to adequately supply consumer 
requirements may not be established 
until such things as wage readjust- 
ments and over-all business condi- 
tions affecting workers’ incomes are 
more clearly determined. Population 
shifts, and changes in population at 
various age levels, and also the con- 
tinued introduction of new products 
and materials, will have a strong 
effect on production requirements for 
a period of years. 

But one thing is sure. Production 
at any level is a waste of time and 
effort if it is not profitable. - 

In order to obtain the complete and 
efficient use of manpower on the job, 
it is necessary to plug every leak that 
wastes manpower productivity, and 
strengthen every condition that 
smooths the flow of work and in- 
creases the value of every man-hour 
expended. 

There are three general causes of 
lost time during working hours, and 
resultant loss of productivity per 
man: Causes traceable to the job 
itself; causes traceable to depart- 
ment supervision, and causes trace- 
able to the individual worker. 


Causes Traceable to the Job 


Causes of wasted time inherent in 
the job as set up by top management 
may include poor planning, lack of 
supervision, improper working condi- 
tions, and improper equipment or 
materials. 

Poor planning will create bottle- 
necks and irregularities in the flow 
of work which result in some work- 
ers being under extreme pressure, 
while others are dawdling along wait- 
ing for some work to come to them. 


Lack of proper supervision can also 
be traced to top management, be- 
cause it usually is the result of lack 
of clear-cut policies for supervisors 
to enforce, a lack of training of the 
supervisory staff, or a feeling on the 
part of top management that super- 
visors are just “flunkies” and not a 


By Ralph B. Bryan 


real part of either management or 
productive labor. 

Improper conditions that are time- 
wasters may include inadequate meth- 
ods of removing dust and fumes, un- 
satisfactory regulation of tempera- 
ture dhd humidity, poor working fa- 
cilities and arrangements, badly 
placed supply and work bins, racks, 
etc., improperly designed handling 
systems, or unhandy arrangements 
for moving work and materials, and 
even insanitary conditions in wash- 
rooms. 

Improper equipment and materials 
are also laid at the door of manage- 
ment because the most efficient work- 
ing force cannot achieve the peak of 
its capability if it is provided with 
improper equipment and materials 
for the job. 


Causes Traceable to Supervisor 


Causes of lost time traceable to 
the supervisor include the improper 
placement of workers, failure to com- 
mend workers for doing good work, 
failure to adequately help and advise 
workers, and failure to properly en- 
courage and train workers. 

Showing favoritism, creating causes 
for grievance, gossiping, failing to 
maintain good housekeeping and shop 
discipline, unkept promises, and simi- 
lar deficiencies in the supervisor, all 
break down the morale of his de- 
partment and increase time waste. 


Causes Traceable to Worker 


Lost time causes traceable to the 
worker himself include natural hu- 
man laziness, poor working habits, 
fatigue, and unrest caused by per- 
sonal problems and worries. 

Distractions, day-dreaming, nurs- 
ing grievances, and deliberate stall- 
ing are also parts of the picture of 
wasted production time traceable to 
causes within the worker. 

The results of lost time are many 
and unprofitable. The immediate loss 
of production is bad enough, and most 
apparent, both on the production re- 
ports and the cost records. It is also 
unprofitable when workers lose self- 
respect, respect for supervision and 
management, and loyalty to their 
jobs. These result in careless work, 
material waste, lack of cooperation, 
increased accident rates, excessive 
absenteeism, and general disintegra- 
tion of the individual’s working effi- 
ciency and personal character, with 
corresponding loss of productivé 
profit to his employer. 

There are four definite and simple 
steps which can be taken to increase 





manpower productivity and eliminate 
lost time: 

1. Plan the work—The average 
worker does not like to be kept wait- 
ing for work, and becomes impatient 
with his job when he must. Also, you 
cannot impress a.worker with .the 
need for utmost productivity if you 
frequently waste his time by making 
him wait for work. 

2. Establish work incentives—Time- 
killing is usually the result of lack 
of interest in the job. It is profitable 
to encourage the worker’s enthusiasm 
about his job, his earnings, and his 
future with the company. Use the 
principle of. enlightened selfishness, 
intelligently applied. Bonuses, better 
rates on jobs, paid vacations, dis- 
count privileges, and other direct 
incentives are helpful. They increase 
the worker’s enthusiasm and pro- 
ductivity, just as good orders and 
increased profits inspire you. 

If it is impossible or impractical 
for any reason to create and main- 
tain financial incentives for extra 
productive effort, you should show 
some personal recognition to the effi- 
cient worker. This can be done by 
some sincerely appreciative evidence 
of your recognition, even if it is 
nothing more than just a pat on the 
back. 

8. Impress the value of time—Un- 
derstanding the value of time will 
solve many of the problems of time 
killing. If your workers understand 
fully that less production means 
higher unit costs and an unfavorable 
competitive position, they will real- 
ize that their jobs and their earnings 
will be unfavorably affected. Appeal 
to their good sense and personal pride 
to make them realize that their ex- 
ample affects both production and 
general morale, and their sense of 
self-importance will result in good 
time-saving and productive habits. 

4. Training—Lack of intelligence, 
lack of ability, lack of job skill, fool- 
ish and unnecessary questions, pes- 
tering other workers, bungling work- 
manship, etc., can be reduced and 
possibly eliminated by more careful 
selection of workers and better job 
instruction during the initial train- 
ing period. It is the responsibility 
of management to see that employing 
exécutives are thoroughly conversant 
with the exact duties required of a 
worker, and competent to evaluate 
the worker’s past training and ex- 
perience as it can best be applied to 
the work for-.which he is hired. It 
is also management’s responsibility 
to see that the supervisor or depart- 

























ment head to whom the worker is 
assigned is a skilled and competent 
instructor. . 


“Conditions” Affect Productivity 


The word “conditions” is rarely 
used by management and production 
engineers but it is a common and 
potent word in the worker’s vocabu- 
lary. It warrants more consideration 
by the brains as well as the brawn 
of industry. For the conditions under 
which an employee works will have a 
tremendous influence upon both the 
efficient use of work time and mainte- 
nance of high rate of productivity. 

The importance of conditions to 
plant output was never better exem- 
plified than during the great effort 
of the war years when military and 
civilian requirements reached an all 
time high. Good working conditions 
did more than any other single fac- 
tor to attract the best workers and 
keep them working at sometimes 
seemingly impossible speed. The same 
factor that contributed so much for 
big production then will accomplish 
as much or more in maintaining 
profitable production through a pe- 
riod of postwar readjustments. 


Management _responsibility—Man- 
agement provides the physical condi- 
tions under which the worker spends 
half his waking hours—workrooms, 
machines, tools, benches, lights, etc. 
These physical conditions are impor- 
tant, and the worker’s efficiency is 
often in direct ratio to the physical 
conditions under which he works. 

Management is also responsible for 
mental and-~-psychological conditions 
to a great extent. Grievances fade 
when workers are convinced that the 
boss is a good guy. The worker with 
a “gripe” does better work and more 
of it when he knows that within 
reasonable limitations his gripe will 
be heard and considered. 

Supervision responsibility—The link 
between management and worker is 
the supervisor, and the supervisor can 
often wreck the best working condi- 
tions, or improve the worst. There is 
nothing altruistic about the effects of 
working conditions. They represent 
cold dollars and cents in the earnings 
statements of the company. And the 
supervisor may, in this respect, eas- 
ily -be one of the firm’s most valuable 
assets or greatest liabilities. 

The worter’s viewpoint—Workers 
are people, and people are not con- 
trolled. primarily by reason, judg- 
ment; or thought. They are activated 
and dominated by their emotions. 
(Continued on page 22a) 












































_— bodies—healthier bodies, 
more alert minds, lower tuber- 
culosis and over-all death rates, 
sharply reduced infant mortality — 
improvement in both the quantity 
and quality of life—these are the 
established rewards of enrichment 
carried out on a national level. 

These were the findings of fact in 
the large-scale Newfoundland Nu- 
tritional Surveys,* conducted by an 
international group of scientists 
prominent in nutrition. 

Here is clear-cut reaffirmation of 
the far-reaching value of enrich- 
ment to the national health. Here 
also is a challenge to every miller. 
The Millers of America have the 
enviable opportunity and great re- 
sponsibility of bringing more buoy- 
ant health and increased physical 
and mental vigor to the people of 
America—through Enrichment. 


*These surveys were supported by the 
Newfoundland Government, the New- 
foundland Tuberculosis Association, the 
individual investigators, and Merck & 
Co., Inc. (The Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion Journal, March 1945 and April 1949.) 


Summaries of the findings of these surveys 
are available on request. 


* * * 


Nutrition —a Human and 
Economic Force 


“Health is defined in the World Health 
Constitution as follows: ‘Health is the 
complete state of physical, mental and 
social well-being, not just freedom from 
disease and infirmity.’ 

“‘What can nutrition do? It can pro- 
long life, give better bodies; make people 
happier, give them greater economic 
status; provide opportunity for greater 
social significance.” 

— National Health Assembly, 
May 1-4, 1948 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the 
second in a series of articles, “A 
Quarter Century of Milling,” which 
originally appeared in The North- 
western Miller 50 years ago. The 
author was the leading flour milling 
engineer in the U.S. during his time 
and the articles were prepared to 
record the “revolution” in the mill- 
ing industry in its change-over from 
the buhrstone to the roller mill and 
the adoption of the middlings puri- 
fier, dust collection systems, and 
other improvements. In the follow- 
ing article Mr. Gray discusses the 
old-time millwright, the slow devel- 
opment of the milling process, the 
art of stone dressing, some illustrious 
fakirs in the industry and the mill- 
ing centers of earlier days. The third 
article, to appear in this journal next 
month, deals with the first middlings 
purifiers and the legal battles which 
followed the introduction of puri- 
fiers. 


¥ ¥ 


HE millwright was a man of 
great resources and was usu- 
ally well versed in mechanics. 
He was up in figures; could go to the 
mill-site of the proposed mill, if it 
were to be driven by water, make a 
survey of the power, get the amount 
of fall, determine the height of the 
dam, measure the velocity and the 
amount of water and determine just 
the amount of power that could be 
relied upon. This was considered a 
great feat in those times, before the 
days of modern hydraulic engineers 
and turbines. He was also a man 
who could use the drawing instru- 
ments, and make a plan, very often, 
of the dam, mill-house and mill 
machinery. He did not often go into 
the details of the iron work, as that 
was usually left to the machine shop 
that furnished it. 4 
In some cases he had to go into 
the woods, cut down the trees, hew 
timbers for the dam and mill-house, 
and especially for the hurst frame 
that supported the millstones; as this 
was usually made of larger square 
timber than could be found in the 
lumber yard. The hurst frame was 
also a part of the work upon which 
he could exhibit his skill as a 
mechanic in doing good framing; for 
it is usudlly put together with heavy 
double tenons. The framing was done 
very close and before putting to- 
gether the mortises and tenons were 
greased and then forced together 
with jack screws and battering ram 
so that when it was completed it was 
as solid as though made of one piece. 


Pride in His Craft 

If there were any one thing more 
than another that this ancient genius 
prided himself on, it was the solid- 
ity of his hurst frame. He also had 
to be a good deal of a machinist and 
blacksmith, often having to make his 
own bolts, cut his own keyways and 
make his own ‘keys. In fact, he 
stopped at nothing that was to be 
done in or about the mill. 

In the earlier days before shafting 
was turned round by the lathe, but 
was made square and often hexa- 
gonal—then the eyes of the gears 
were made large enough so that he 
had to make iron keys, the gear 
had to be centered so as to run true, 
and then keyed on solidly so that 
it would stay in place and drive its 
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load. This was no easy task, and if 
any modern millwright thinks it-is, 
let him try the experiment, and I 
think he will change his mind. 

Another very important part of the 
millwright work was to fill and dress 
the teeth of core wheels. This was 
a very particular and often laborious 
job with the appliances at hand; and 
if not done properly it would tell its 
own story when started. So, taking 
him all in all, he was a very remark- 
able man, a jack-of-all-trades and 
deserved a great deal of credit for 
his ability to do various kinds of 
work. He usually did his work well, 
no matter how much time it took, 
for this genius could not be hurried 
and he never finished his job until 
he could find nothing further to do. 
They called him slow, but it takes 
time to do such work and do it well, 
for everything had to be done by 
hand. 


A Work of Art 


He was usually repaid when he 
found his work complete and well 
done. When he had compelled the 
old tub water-wheel to run at about 
the speed he had intended; the wheel 
usually consisting of a wooden shaft 
with a cast-iron gudgeon set in the 
upper end, and a concave on the low- 
er end, with some oak planks bolted 
on for buckets incased in a scroll 
tub made of wood, and running on 
an oak nigger-head turning around— 
when he went upstairs and found the 
elevators dumping in the right way, 
and the long hexagonal reels that 
he had made with his own hands 
turning in the right direction, and 
the shoe that fed the millstones mak- 
ing the proper noise; all this must 
have filled the old man’s heart with 
pride (for he was usually old), and 
was more to him than the $2.50 a 
day he earned while doing the work. 
Compare such a millwright with the 
millwrights of the present day, and 
where will you find another like 
him? 

At present all the machine work 
is done in the shops. The modern 
milling engineer furnishes the brains 
and makes all the figures and lines, 
including the diagram or system. The 
shops make all the keys, fit all the 
gears, turn all the shafting, and fit 
everything in its proper place. When 
machinery is shipped to the mill the 
foreman unfolds his plans and pro- 
ceeds to lay out the lines on the 
floor for the various machines and 
elevators as indicated by the plans. 
The workmen begin, in some of 
them, to cut the holes in the floor 
for the elevators, and the others 
to place rolls, reels and purifiers ac- 
cording to the lines. Others begin 
to nail or screw up the elevator legs, 
the heads, boots and legging having 
been all gotten out by the machinery 
at the shop. All this work requires 
little skill. The shafting has to be 
put in place by a man familiar with 
machinery and all he has to do is 
to see it in perfect line and perfect- 
ly level, which is a very easy thing 
to do. 


Spouting a Specialty 

The spouting in a modern mill is 
an important job, and this is usually 
made a specialty. There are men 
known as spouters. They get very 
expert at it and can put up a nice- 
looking spout in a very short time, 
while it would take an ordinary mill- 


wright who was not used to it a 
long time, and then it might not 
be a first-class job; but the spouter 
may be, and in fact often is, a man 
who knows nothing about milling or 
mill machinery but may be simply 
a good carpenter who has got some 
practice on a few jobs and has be- 
come a first class spouter. Of course, 
it is understood that the foreman 
will trace out his diagram and show 
his spouter just at what points the 
spouts connect. The man that makes 
the spouts may not even know what 
kind of material will run through 
them. 

In all this array of men who put 
up the modern flour mill none will 
be found to compare as all-round 
mechanics, with the old-school mill- 
wright. As Ian McLaren says of the 
old Scotchman: “He was a man of 
many parts, and is now extinct.” 


Changes Were Slow to Oome 

Middlings purifiers were  intro- 
duced in this country about 1870. It 
is astonishing what little progress 
was made in the science of milling 
from the time Oliver Evans invent- 
ed the elevator and the conveyor up 
to this date. We had taken the same 
conveyor and improved its details to 
some extent by making iron shafts 
and steel flights instead of the 
clumsy wooden ones; but still it was 
the same old conveyor. The elevator 
had been improved somewhat in de- 
tail, but still it remained the same 
Oliver Evans elevator. 

Instead of having wooden shafts 
and then hexagonal we have come to 
round ones, having the gearing and 
pulleys bored to fit them and keyed 
on with one key. This little thing 
was a great improvement, as it is a 
simple matter to key on a wheel and 
fit it perfectly true by the use of a 
round shaft; but for the millwright 
to get a wheel perfectly true on a 
hexagonal shaft, as he was compelled 
to do by making the eye of the wheel 
considerably larger than the shaft 
and truing it up by a multitude of 
keys, was tedious and Unsatisfactory 
work. But the round-turned shaft 
overcame all this trouble. 

The change from the old wooden 
gear, consisting of a wooden rim and 
a series of pins to serve as teeth, 
to the cast-iron gear with teeth cast 
on as we have them today was a very 
marked improvement and one that 
simplified mill construction to a great 
extent. For fast speed, there came 
the core wheel and pinion, and the 
teeth of both were machine-dressed. 
The latter gears were all made at 
the machine shop, while the former, 
or old wooden gears, were made at 
the mill and formed an important 
part of the work of the millwright. 
It was necessary for this genius fully 
to understand the principle of. gear- 
ing, pitch lines, pitch diameters, 
thickness of teeth, etc., which very 
few of our modern millwrights know 
anything about. 


Stone-Dressing—Fakirs Abounded 

About this time great attention 
was being given to stone-dressing. All 
improvements of milling seemed to 
center in this one thing and an end- 
less amount of patent dressers for 
millstones lumber up the patent of- 
fice in Washington as the result of 
this era of improvement. Many of 
them were fakes and an endless 
amount of money was squandered by 
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the miller as he seemed a soft mark 
for these people. 

The mysterious man with a mys- 
terious patent dress has been known 
to come into the rich miller’s office 
and tell him his well-learned and 
oft-repeated story but without tell- 
ing him what he was going to give 
him, only that he would make his 
mill produce wonderful results. The 
rich miller, strange to say, would 
take it all in and believe it, and pay 
this man a large sum of money. The 
fakir would then put the miller to 
the further expense of hiring a lot 
of stone dressers at big wages, and 
work for months putting into these 
millstones something to produce these 
wonderful results. In fact, the fakir 
would often have the old millstones 
thrown out and new ones of his own 
selection put in, no doubt getting 
a large commission on all this work. 


Fakirs Were Clever 


To make the scheme still a little 
more mysterious, he would have that 
part of the mill containing the mill- 
stones partitioned off, with windows 
in the upper part of the partition to 
admit light, so as to keep out the 
vulgar gaze of the unbeliever. 

An instance of this kind is known 
where the fakir went further than 
all the others of his kind. He had a 
wife who went into partnership with 
him, and she had a dream that re- 
vealed to her that by putting some- 
thing into the stone in addition to the 
fake dress and all the other things 
his predecessors had done—including 
the high partition with windows in 
the upper part—wonderful results 
would be obtained. This great Ameri- 
can juggler reaped a rich harvest 
from some of the American millers, 
but his real bonanza was found in 
England. 

He went to England and traveled 
like a prince, putting up at the prin- 
cipal hotels, and taking care to let 
the millers know in advance of his 
wonderful invention. He had “cap- 
pers” to “run the millers in,” so that 
they would come to his hotel and 
wait their turn. He would take the 
miller into his private parlor, treat 
him royally, and make him his propo- 
sition, winding up by telling him that 
it did not matter whether he ac- 
cepted or not, and that his neighbor 
was waiting for the opportunity. He 
would give him until the afternoon 
or the morning to make up his mind, 
tell him that his time was very valu- 
able, run him out of the room, and 
call “next.” 

Strange to say, many wealthy, con- 
servative old English, Scotch and 
Irish millers were tumbling over one 
another to make this man rich. Many 
an English miller, reading this, will 
take it to himself and sadly say, “It 
was I.” Of course, the scheme had 
to be worked quickly and the fakir 
get out of the country, which he did 
with thousands of pounds of English 
gold. The foregoing is written simply 
to show how susceptible millers were, 
and how eager for improvement, at 
this period. F 

Improvements Were Made 

Aside from all these there were some 
important improvements made in mill- 
stone dressing and everything con- 
nected with the millstone. Great care 
was taken to get a good quality of 
stone, at fancy prices. I made a trip 
to the quarries in France about this 
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time to purchase some fancy stone 
for a 20-run mill I was building in 
Minneapolis. There had been im- 
provements made in the apparatus 
for leveling the bed-stone, improved 
adjustable balance-boxes for the run- 
ner, and improved silent feeders and 
exhaust to take away the hot air 
from the millstone. The city was for 
a perfectly smooth-faced stone, so 
there were numerous machines in- 
vented for dressing by machinery; 
some of them using diamond points, 
and others using emery wheels re- 
volving at a high speed and made by 
the operator to pass over the fur- 
rows and lands. 

The dressing by the mill pick was 
carried to great extremes. I well re- 
member working in a prominent mill 
in Minneapolis, about this time, that 
was shut down and a lot of millers 
were overhauling and redressing the 
stones. The owner of this mill was 
very particular as to the millstones, 
and the iest of a man’s ability to 
dress stones was whether he could 
put in 32 clear, distinct cracks to 


the inch with a two-inch pick. This 
required an expert, and no novice 
need apply. 

It will therefore be seen that the 
millers were going to extremes in 
the way of millstone apparatus and 
especially dress, thousands of dollars 
often being squandered on the faces 
of millstones to take off the hump 
shown by the paint staff, to have it 
appear on another part of the face. 
And so they kept picking away from 
day.to day. There was money in mill- 
ing in those days, and things con- 
tinued thus until the summer of 
1870, when the first purifier appeared 
in the Washburn mill at Minneapo- 
lis, operated by George H. Christian, 
and which I helped to install. This 
was the beginning of a new era in 
milling which I will try to explain 
in the best way I can. 


Before the Era of Improvement 


Before the era of improvement 
had fairly started in this country, 
it might be well to say a few words 
concerning the condition of milling 
in the various milling centers, both 
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as to spring and winter wheat. 

St. Louis flour stood very high— 
and its brands were known all over 
the country. I think this flour prob- 
ably had the best reputation of any 
in the country at that time. The flour 
was made from the very best winter 
wheat, ground close and bolted on 
fine cloth. I think it is safe to say 
that the reputation of this flour was 
due more to the good quality of the 
wheat than to good mills or skill in 
milling. 

Richmond, Va., had built up a large 
trade and good reputation. There 
were several large mills at this point 
whose trade was largely with the 
warm climates of South America and 
the West Indies. These millers had 
a curious notion and made many be- 
lieve it to be true that the flour 
would not keep in warm climates 
unless it was made from their par- 
ticular wheat and in their mills. They 
used stones of large diameter and 
ran them at a slow speed. The once 
famous “Haxall” brand was made at 
this point. Several fortunes were 
made in milling in Richmond, built 
up on this theory which has long 
been exploded, for the flour made 
in the modern roller mill, whether 
from spring or winter wheat, will 
keep fully as well as the flour of 
those mills then. 


New York City Mills 


The city of New York was a mill- 
ing center of considerable note, 
grinding exclusively winter wheat, 
and supplying a large local trade 
all over the east, besides sending 
large quantities to the West Indies 
where their brands became known 
and, of course, valuable. These mills, 
on account of their long standing and 
the fancy colors on the end of the 
barrel, still retain this trade to a 
great extent, although not confined 
strictly to winter wheat. 

Rochester had also a good reputa- 
tion for winter wheat flour largely 
on account of the excellent grade of 
wheat which it got from the Genesee 
Valley. This is all changed now, as 
its mills grind exclusively spring 
wheat brought from Duluth or Su- 
perior, taking advantage of cheap 
lake rates during ‘summer and fall. 

Considerable winter wheat flour 
was made at Buffalo, but not enough 
to warrant that city being regarded 
as a milling center. There were no 
mills at Niagara Falls. But since 
then, Niagara Falls, Rochester and 
Buffalo have become spring wheat 
milling centers of considerable im- 
portance. 


Minnesota a Leader 


In Minnesota, which was the cen- 
ter of hard spring wheat, also the 
center of spring wheat milling, there 
were mills all over the state, although 
usually small and for custom work. 
Down the river, at Red Wing and 
Winona, there were mills which had 
the best portion of the state to draw 
from; Goodhue county was the ban- 
ner wheat county, both for quality 
and quantity. 

But if Minnesota possessed a 
milling center at this period it was 
Minneapolis, chiefly because of the 
cheap power to be derived from the 
falls of the Mississippi, then called 
St. Anthony Falls. These offered 
plenty of power at very low cost. The 
mills were all small and in addition 
to that there was an oversupply of 
water in the river on account of the 
country being new, the timber all 
standing, and less land under cultiva- 
vation at the headwaters of the 
Mississippi. 

There were no mills at Duluth or 
Superior. It was not regarded as 
practicable to manufacture flour at 
the Head of the Lakes; which was 
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destined at a future date to cut 
quite an important figure in supply- 
ing the world with. flour made from 
spring wheat. 

Minneapolis was, without doubt, 
the center at that time for spring 
wheat milling. Its mills were about 
five in number, with from three to 
six-run of stones each. When at a 
later date C. C. Washburn, ex-gov- 
ernor of the state of Wisconsin, built 
what was known as the “big Mill,” 
containing 12 run of stones, it was 
consiaered an elephant on the hands 
or the owners. ‘‘his mill is now 
known as the Washburn “B” mull, 
destined at a later date to cut an 
important figure in milling, as the 
first purifier in this country, as iar 
as I know, was placed in this mill, 
an account of which I will give later. 


Buhrstone Milling Problems 

Millstones were the only method of 
reducing the wheat to flour. The 
mulis usually ground very low in or- 
der to get a reasonable yield and a 
clean bran. If, by chance or other- 
wise, the miller ground a little high, 
the bran was not clean, and he had 
a product sometimes called shorts 
and sometimes called middlings, 
which he did not know what to do 
with. In some cases, he would run 
the best of this stock back to the eye 
of the mullstone with the wheat; but 
if the mill was large enough to ad- 
mit it, and the miller progressive 
enough, he would have a small or 
pony stone to grind this separately. 
In most cases he made a second 
grade of flour. In other cases he 
would let the stock accumulate, and 
take a day and make a business of 
grinding it for a second grade of 
flour, using no wheat at the time 
of grinding this stock. This is the 
very stock only made in a little bet- 
ter shape that was to make the Min- 
nesota patent flour of the future but 
none of us knew it then. 


Purifier a Boon to Millers 


The flour made from the hard 
wheat in the manner described was 
naturally of good strength and poor 
color, and of much less value than 
winter wheat. So it will readily be 
seen what an immense value to the 
whole Northwest was the improve- 
ment that was soon to be made in 
the poor and dark flour. It increased 
it to double its value, putting money 
into the pockets of every farmer who 
raised grain; in fact, improving the 
condition of the whole country. 

I think I am safe in saying that 
this great improvement in milling 
in this country started in Minneapo- 
lis. It was largely due ft} a few 
broad-gauge and liberal men who 
spent their money trying the experi- 
ments; and I will say that the men 
who put in these machines first, al- 
though they were not perfect, made 
the most money. 

Many of the wiser ones thought 
they would wait and let their neigh- 
bors do the experimenting and spend 
the money and they would get the 
benefit; but this was not the case. 
Some of the men who deserve credit 
for farsightedness are C. C. Wash- 
burn, C. A. Pillsbury and George H. 
Christian. To another man no little 
credit should be given for this vast 
improvement. He did not invent a 
purifier or a roller mill, but I believe 
he was the first man to go to Europe 
and undertake the task of finding a 
market there for flour from the 
Northwest. When a demand had been 
created for our product it was pos- 
sible for us to build and maintain 
immense mills all over this country. 
I refer to W. H. Dunwoody, now of 
the Washburn-Crosby Company. 


(To be continued) 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


- Research in Grinding Techniques 


FTER 35 years of actual milling 
operations and observations, I 
have come to the conclusion 

that there are more so-called com- 
pany secrets or secret ideas in grind- 
ing techniques and in the setting of 
rolls than there are in any other 
phase of milling operations. 

Thirty years ago my knowledge of 
milling was at its highest point (in 
my estimation at that time) but I 
had a rude awakening, due to a set 
of accurate scales and a set of hand 
sieves. Some of you millers will re- 
call the small round, metal frame 
and the different size gauzes and 
silks used for testing the different 
streams. 

In high school I had learned how 
to make calculations using algebraic 
equations, etc.; also in physics and 
chemistry I learned how to develop 
percentages using the metric system 
of weight. There were also certain 
asic rules in mathematics that come 
n handy. 


Research in Grinding Techn‘ques 


So much for that, but let’s get 
lown to the research of grinding tech- 
niques that proved to be practical. 
Before going further, I must admit 
that I had many failures, but my 
Dad told me to keep trying, and every 
ailure would open up new ideas, 
and the last time I tried, it would 
have the greatest degree of perfec- 
tion and I would know where to look 
for the bugs, so proper corrections 
could be made. / 

I made a gadget that could be set 
on the roll shafts, and by reading 
the indicator it was possible to get 
a very accurate space setting of the 
rolls. 

This had some advantages, but the 
grinding results were nil, So the next 
step was to get the feeders in condi- 
tion to present a uniform sheet or 
volume of material over the full 
length of the rolls. 

Inasmuch as we had roll type feed- 
ers, the common practice was to build 
up a volume of stock and let it slope 
out to the feeder roll ends. 

I took a pair of roiis at the tail 
end of the mill, where I wanted to 
get an improvement in grinding and 
had the feeder roll corrugated, verti- 
cal cut, but it was right and left 
hand from the center of the roll. 

The opposite feeder roll was corru- 
gated right hand, full length and the 
stock .directed to the head end. Both 
gave satisfactory results, but it was 
necessary to put in. an apron for the 
stock to fall on and break up the 
uneven sheet of the stream. 

Use of Setting Indicator 

Clearance setting naturally im- 
proved by using the indicator and 
the grinding of the stock when bolted 
showed a definite improvement, 

Next, I started on the tension that 
was being used, and by a little check- 
ing found that the springs were not 
even in length nor in compression 
equality. New springs made to speci- 
fications helped, but still there was 
something missing. 

I had always been cautioned that 
a solution should be as simple as 
possible so the scale idea popped 


into my head. After a lot of paper. 


work, I finally developed a design to 
apply pounds of pressure that could 
be controlled, and showed Dad the 


idea. He told me to go ahead. I did. 


It worked. 
We installed the scale idea on all 


By L. E. Sanders 


of our rolls, and got rid of all tension 
springs. 

Now my troubles really started. 
The millers we had did not think 
much of the idea, and it was agreed 
that, being the son of the boss, I 
could get away with the gadget. I 
was told that if we could not trust 
the millers to set rolls properly and 
efficiently, to get some one else. 

One big kick that I had from the 


operatives was the fact that each pair 
of rolls had a grinding card and if 
they changed pressure or spacing 
pounds it had to be recorded, and a 
sample of the flour saved for analysis. 

In the last two years I have ex- 
plained this idea to a number of mill 
superintendents and millers, and they 
have been very fine in not saying out 
loud what they had in their minds. 
I believe that their ideas would co- 
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incide with the millérs of 25 and 30 
years ago. s 

In due time experimenting with 
grinding pressure, we noted that 
some streams, especially sizings and 
the first and second midds, if ground 
too hard, had a tendency to flake. 
The scalps of first and second were 
sent to a middlings mill for breaking 
up, but this did not help flour quality. 

With the aid of the sieves, the 
breaks were analyzed and percent- 
ages noted. I also examined the 
stocks under microscope and magni- 
fying glass conditions, and the dia- 
metric differences could be noted. 

By using the experimental sifter 
(we bought one that was driven by 








A SHORT OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF THE GREAT MILLING INDUSTRY 





@ Our early coastal settlers were quick to 
recognize the power potentials of the tides, 
and tide mills dotted the eastern shores from 
Maine to the Deep South. 


In this express age, however, it is too long 
a wait between the rise and the fall, and the 
few tide mills left are either museum pieces 





or tea rooms. 


Time has not dulled the reputation of ° 
SWISS SILK. It has been in continuous use on 
the American milling scene since about 1830 
and it is still the standard by which all other 


bolting mediums are judged. 






BODMER-DUFOUR- EXCELSIOR *SCHINDLER*> WYDLER 


SWISS SILK 
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a motor) there was a lot brought 
to light. Percentages could be deter- 
mined, but it took a great deal of 
time to work this out in an accurate 
manner and something had to be 
developed for quick and accurate de- 
termination, and also make it possi- 
ble to see the diametric differences. 

This led to the development of 
the microgauge. - : 

This name is technical, but in re- 
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ality it describes two pieces of heavy 
plate glass. One is a trifle larger than 
the other and on the bottom side a 
piece of Lucite can be installed that 
has been marked off in one inch divi- 
sions. This is on the bottom side of 
the large piece of glass. The top piece 
is pivoted at the bottom, and a setting 
is installed so the top will open a tri- 
angular aperture larger at the top 
and smaller at the bottom. 


For practical purposes, we can as- 
sume that the quality of flour is 
directly influenced by breaking, and 
correct reduction of middlings, but 
the primary control must be centered 
in the first four breaks and to third 
middlings. 

That care must be exercised in all 
grinding operations is beyond any ar- 
gument. 

By starting with the third midds 





(5 cloth, 1 blank) 








ROTOMATIC SIFTER 


Dimensions 12” x 24” x 14” 
Weight with motor 65 lbs. 
Six removable interchangeable sieves 


GENERAL 
MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


2021 Pennsylvania Ave. * Kansas City 10, Mo. + 


Eliminate Guesswork in Setting Rolls 


fixed and 
proves 


ROTOMATIC 
EXPERIMENTAL 


ESIGNED to meet the need for a 
small, portable type gyratory sifter 
to be used in setting your rolls for a 


your extraction 
The Rotomatic is motor driven and can 
be plugged into any light socket. The au- 
tomatic stop feature permits each test 
being made for exactly the same time 
period from a few seconds up to five or 
ten minutes as desired. 
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and using the microgauge, it was pos- 
sible to stratify or segregate the 
midds according to diameter and see 
the different volumes. Using a certain 
amount measured in cubic centime- 
ters and after segregation, it was 
possible to determine the percentage 
by water displacement. 

This method is ample and accurate 
for practical purposes. 

While these differences are micro- 
metric, they are still great enough 
to have a definite bearing on the ash 
content of the finished flour pro- 
duced from the individual streams, 
and the quality is also reflected in 
the composite flour. 

The streams were then classified 
according to diameters and using 
third midds as an example, the con- 
struction equalled: 


Third Midds 100% 
X% 8 
X% 7 
X% 6 
X% 5 


The numbers 5, 6, 7 and 8 are the 
one-inch spaces on the gauge. The 
numbers run 8 as the very fine and 
backward to coarse. 

The same procedure was followed 
on second midds, first midds, sizings 
and the breaks. 


Analysis of Results 

At the breaks, the top scalp was 
sifted out, then the flour and the 
resulting midds were again sifted to 
remove the flour and leave the com- 
posite middlings. Samples used were 
taken from each end of the roll to 
determine uniform grinding. 

Gauging was then done, and the 
percentages calculated. All _ this 
gauging visualized just what was hap- 
pening or being done in grinding 
practice. 

The next step was to trace out the 
individual streams back through the 
sifters, purifiers and record each 
step. 

To develop micrometric control it 
is necessary at the start to work 
backward for a fact finding. Then 
the controls can be used on’ the 
breaks in a simple manner. 

Establishing a stream requires 
pounds of material per minute or any 
time element a miller wishes to use. 
Every stream that makes up the 
composite must be gauged and the 
results noted, and it is also necessary 
to record the cloth numbers and size 
of aperture openings for accuracy. 

Development of Streams 

The next step is to start breaking 
to take advantage of the openings, 
and develop the streams to proper 
volume, and uniform diametric gran- 
ulation. 

Now that the streams have been 


SA established to the specification suit- 


from All the Folks 


at 


Appraisal Service 


Company. 





able for the individual mill, the roll 
stocks can be gauged in a matter 
of minutes and roll pressures changed 
to assure uniformity and the angle 
of the gauge can be marked so that 
when it is used, the setting will be 
constant for each stream to be 
gauged, and the proper percentages 
maintained. 

Maybe we are gadget minded, but 
it would be interesting to run a test 
on every miller in the country, and 
note his accuracy in setting rolls by 
the “seat-of-the-pants” method, and 
let him use the experimental sifter 
to boot. 

As long as we have the human 
element and difference in physical 
makeup, no two individuals will have 
any semblance to nerve reaction that 
is manifested in the sense of touch or 
visual that are absolutely parallel, 
or like in determination. Accuracy 
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Coritionens 


This battery of “ENTOLETER” Centrifugal Machines protects flour streams 


Insect Control 


For Insect-Free Products... 


for Flour Streams 


Mill-wide installations of “ENTOLETER” Centrifugal Ma- 
chines are a most effective solution to the problem of mill 
sanitation. The “ENTOLETER” system of insect control 
assures a complete and continuous kill, protects raw ma- 
terials, material before and after storage, and finished 
products before packaging. The threat of insect multipli- 
cation is eliminated; flour, meal and other milled products 
are protected from adulteration by insect excretia. In 
addition to these services, the “ENTOLETER” action is an 
excellent means of blending flours, mixing compounds, 
and improving vitamin distribution. 

REMEMBER —<« batch of flour or a finished product does 
not have to be heavily infested to endanger product 


purity. One live insect or egg in your product is a threat 


FNTOLETER 


CENTRIFUGAL MACHINES 





to its quality and reputation. Gov- 





ernment authorities report that 
ONE flour beetle excretes 5525 

pellets in developing from egg to idalt—appionienciely 
200 to 300 pellets daily. It isn't surprising that your cus- 
tomers prefer products that have “ENTOLETER” protection. 


Foreign Distributors 
Henry Simon, Ltd., Stockport, England 


ENTOLETER DIVISION 


The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc 
1189 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Conn. 


Send full information on “ENTOLETER” Continuous 
Insect Control System. 
I IG hs 2.5. vig dns -ddp deny - -enshooks R satsPal tana 
Company WP ATA sees sheds cé 
Address SAiAkcseead hh pba: Sabine Weainiee 
City, ZOMS AN SHAS. ..........ssscssresssceserereseeeeecenesesecssenenes 


CONTINUOUS INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM 











and uniformity are goals to be accom- 
plished, and being human, a gadget, 
even though it is a mere aid, can 
help just a wee bit. 

No doubt many millers will object 
to the use of the grinding record 
cards. 

There are good points to be con- 
sidered. By noting changes, the time 
of day, weather conditions, tempera- 
ture, etc., it is possible to note the 
changes and record them for analysis 
of operations and the causes can be 
determined. It does not mean that a 
miller will lose his individuality, but 
properly used, it opens a wide field 
of research into gringing practices. 


Years of experimentation are still 
needed to simplify the milling process, 
and grinding especially needs a lot 
of research. Roll speeds have a di- 
rect bearing on results, Pressure the 
same thing. 

Mill builders want to build ma- 
chinery that will be the perfect an- 
swer, but they must be helped by 
facts, not just statements alone. 

The bad points to consider are, that 
those in charge of milling operations 
will be too technical in application 
and try and use rules that are too 
rigid, or issue orders that are too 
emphatic and by doing this, they can 
run right into trouble. 
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A reasonable attitude and approach 
is the best advice that I can give, 
and don’t be afraid to try things out. 
Sometimes the best course is to try 
and see what happens. Both methods 
have merit. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INSECT REPELLANT FOR - 
TEXTILE BAG FABRICS 


WASHINGTON—Dr. P. V. Cardon, 
director of Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration, has announced the de- 
velopment of a chemical treatment 
for textile bags which acts as a repel- 
lent for insects. 

He said the process was developed 
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To blend flour, wheat or ingredients for mixed ‘10 per minute—practically a continuous stream. 








feeds with assured accuracy, use a battery of the 
only self-checking feeder-weighers on the market 
—Richardson CONVEYOMETERS. Weight of 
each ingredient is double-checked and accurately 
proportioned to insure a uniformly mixed product. 
Thus, waste of expensive ingredients and losses 
due to incorrectly proportioned formulas are 
eliminated. 

CONVEYOMETER’S self - checking, built-in, 
automatically operated dual belt conveyors (sec- 
ond belt integral with scale) gives you ounce-by- 
ounce control of each ingredient in your feeds for- 
mulas. It shows an accurate balance of each distinct 
and individual load in any number of cycles up to 






















Atlanta + Boston + Buffalo + Chicago + New York - Philadelphia - Omaha 
Minneapolis + Pittsburgh - San Francisco + Wichita + Montreal - Toronto 


Exceptional accuracy — due to checking large 
unit weighings—is impossible to get by small quan- 
tity, catch-pan methods. Adjustment for variations 
in weight is automatic. CONVEYOMETER is 
chokeproof . .. dustproof ... handles a wide range 
of loads and hourly capacities . . . lends itself to 
low headroom installation. 

Use as individual units to measure, check-weigh 
and continuously feed a single material in process. 

A Richardson representative is ready to show 
you how the CONVEYOMETER can increase 
your mixed feed proportioning profits. Contact 
him today—he’ll give you complete information 
on “Conveyometer Control.” 


RICHARDSON 
SCALE COMPANY 


Clifton New Jersey 
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by Dr. R. T. Cotton, director of the 
Manhattan, Kansas, laboratory of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, and Winston B. Strick- 
land of the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans. 

The insect-repellent treatment con- 
sists of application of pyrethrins or a 
mixture of pyrethrins: and piperony! 
butoxide to warp yarns of the fabric 
during the sizing treatment prepara- 
tory to weaving the fabric. 

It was explained in the announce- 
ment that the appearance of the 
fabric is not materially changed and 
the slight odor imparted to the fabric 
by the chemicals ‘is not objection- 
able.” 

Baking tests conducted by the de- 
partment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, indicate that the qual- 
ity of flour stored in the insect re- 
pellent textile bags is not affected. 

The two insecticides used in treat- 
ing the yarn are of comparatively 
low toxicity to warm-blooded ani- 
mals. Mr. Cardon said that tests to 
date indicate that food packed in 
properly treated bags is “unlikely to 
be contaminated” with these chem- 
icals. 

In tests to determine the effective- 
ness of the chemicals in different con- 
centrations, the scientists found that 
10 milligrams of pyrethrins, alone 
or mixed with 100 milligrams of 
piperony] butoxide per square foot of 
cloth, gave protection from such in- 
sects as flour beetles, cadelle, Medi- 
terranean flour moth, lesser grain 
borer and others which are able to 
penetrate or to deposit their eggs 
through the fabrics of untreated bags. 
Both treated and untreated bags con- 
taining insect-free flour were ex- 
posed for long periods of time in a 
room containing thousands of insects 
In one such test, bags made of 
treated cloth remained uninfested 
while an untreated bag contained 563 
insects. 

This discovery, according to U.S. 
Department of Agriculture entomolo- 
gists and industry representatives, 
may prove of tremendous value in 
conserving flour and other cereal 
products, especially in the warmer 
countries of the world. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Nylon Paint Brushes 


Announcement has been made by 
the Fuller Brush Co. of 11 new 100% 
Nylon paint brushes to augment the 
company’s present line of pure bristle 
paint brushes. 

It is claimed that the new Nylon 
brushes will last four times as long 
as bristle brushes on all surfaces in- 
cluding concrete, brick, steel, etc. 
The Nylon filaments are said not to 
split, fray or become brittle, to be 
resistant to most chemicals, and to be 
unaffected by age or weather, ro- 
dents, insects and fungi. They can 
be used with all types of paints. 

One of the original objections to 
Nylon paint brushes—tips too coarse 
for fine painting—has been overcome 
in the new Fuller Nylon brushes by 
a special sanding process which soft- 
ens the tips and improves capillary 
attraction so that paint is applied 
smoothly and evenly. 

Eight sizes of wall brushes, two 
stucco brushes and one kalsomine 
brush are available in the new line. 
The Nylon is set firmly and the 
binding is of stainless steel. Further 
information and descriptive literature 
may be obtained by writing to the 
industrial division. of the Fuller 
Brush Co., 3635 Main St., Hartford. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


War on Insects Needs Cooperation 
of All Who Produce, Handle Grain 
By Allan @. Moore, Pilisbury Millis, Ine. 


after World War II ended. This 

was a war on insects, rodents 
and other contamination in food, in 
flour made from wheat. This war is 
now in its final stages. We have 
stalked this enemy to its home 
ground, its breeding place which is 
on the farm and other places where 
wheat is stored. We need the help of 
every wheat producer, everyone who 
works with producers and handlers 
of wheat to win this war. 


I know that if we all work to- 
gether we can get rid of all these 
insects and rodents in wheat. I sin- 
cerely believe we can. 

The millers of wheat and corn 
know how to get rid of rodents and 
insects in their mills and storage 
bins. But the millers don’t know 
where they come from on the farms 
—in these granaries, country eleva- 
tors and boxcars. 

Some people tell us these insects 
are actually in the fields. Down in 
the warm South there has been some 
evidence of this. Others tell us that 
the main source is the granaries and 
the farm cribs. I suspect this is true, 
too. 


Master W war started shortly 


All Can Help Campaign 


Everyone who deals with farm 
groups and farmers can help fight the 
war on insects. Those who handle and 
store wheat must be reminded again 
and again about the part they can 
play. Only a small percentage of 
corn and oats goes into food, but 
about 90% of wheat does. Good stor- 
age practices on the farm will pay 
good dividends, just as good farm- 
ing, good seed, and good marketing 
will pay off. Country elevators are 
just beginning to feel the pinch of 
heavy discounts on wheat that is 
infested. They will not continue to 
pay top prices to farmers who sup- 
ply them with infested wheat. 

But with CCC urging more storage 
on farms and with increasing farm 
loans, it looks like this problem could 
get worse. There is a job of educa- 
tion to be done. 

Millers have spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars on mill sanita- 
tion. Thousands more have been spent 
on techniques to identify insect and 


rodent contamination. Special steps 
have been taken to uncover hidden 
insect infestation. Some people be- 
lieve, as these new techniques are 
perfected, that there should be a 
change in grades of grain, that these 
grades should indicate the amount of 
infestation more accurately. Others 
feel millers should not be permitted 
to buy “weevilly” wheat at any price 
so that it would not get into food. 


It is pretty. evident that wheat con- 
taminated with either rodents or 
weevils is discounted by grain buy- 
ers. This discount is growing more 
severe. 

Years ago when we had fewer in- 
sects than we do now, we screened 
out as many as we could in the grain 
and then as many as we could in the 
flour. I don’t suppose anyone ever 
died from this contaminated food, but 
no one ever liked it. Those countries 
that take sanitary measures in their 
food have lower death rates and 
greater longevity than those who do 
not. 

For years we have had the Food 
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and Drug Administration and _ it 
has done a good job of protecting 
our people. Under the original act 
it had the power to condemn food 
that was contaminated. That was ex- 
cellent protection, but it was felt it 
did not go far enough. Many of the 
places where food was prepared were 
insanitary, even though it did not 
always show up in the product, A 
new FDCA Act was passed which 
allowed factory inspection for food, 
drugs and cosmetics during prepara- 
tion. 

The food industry is about the 
largest in the U.S., so it is a rather 








Get New Customers ..... 
Keep Old Customers ..... 


PRACTICAL 
ADVERTISING!! 


Give the baker a dough 
scraper with your name 
‘imprinted on handle. 





100,000 new U. S. Government Surplus 
dough scrapers available at amazingly 
low price! : 


$1.80 per Dez. with NAME IMPRINTED 
31.28 per Dez. withest same 


All Scrapers, F.0.B. New York City 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
LIMITED OFFER! ACT NOW! 


Paut A. Price Co. 


220 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 















UNION Multiwall Bags 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 





Your 


Union Multiwall 
Specialist 


will show you how quality control 
eliminates customer complaints! 








HIPPERS of more than 300 different products find 
S Union Multiwall Bags reduce customer complaints 
and losses in shipping and handling. They are custom- 
designed with reserve strength for hard knocks. 


Continuous testing in Union laboratories leaves 
nothing to chance. Bag paper is tortured and torn, 
burst and frayed. Loaded bags are dropped and tum- 
bled and scuffed to discover any weak points, any 
need for strengthening. 


Union Quality Control checks and rechecks every 
step in the making from timber to finished bag. 


This constant checking and testing is a safeguard 
for every order of Union Multiwall Bags. So when 
your Union Multiwall representative calls on you, tell 
him the requirements of your product, its shipping 
and handling. You can be sure your delivered bags 
will live up to specifications. 


Even if you are now using multiwall bags, your 
Union representative.can give you new ideas on bag 
construction, packaging and handling that will save 
you money. So welcome him when he calls! 





233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 


Offices in: CHICAGO, ILL. - NEW ORLEANS, LA. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, - KANSAS CITY, MO. - HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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ONE 
MILLER 
TELLS 
ANOTHER 


Save on YOUR Mill Sanitation 
x with HOFFMAN Heavy-Duty 
VACUUM CLEANING 


Don’t just take our word for it. Ask the millers all 
across the nation who are using Hoffman vacuum 
cleaning equipment. They'll tell you that this modern 
method removes dust and infested material quickly 
and thoroughly. And not only from floors and over- 
head areas — but also from inside and outside 
milling equipment, often right during operations. 
Many of these millers report “infestation reduced 
to low points never before thought possible.” Some 
even have found that regular cleaning with Hoffman 
equipment saves the expense of one or more gen- 
eral fumigations. 


FREE SURVEY— Hoffman Engineers will show 
you how to gain modern mill sanitation benefits 
with a central stationary system (see cut at left) or 
with heavy-duty portables. No obligation. 


N EW 12-Page Bulletin A-710 — Write for it 
U.S.HOFFMAN ¢iiiciirc. 


AIR APPLIANCE DIVISION, 100 E. 12TH ST., NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 








CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR CO. 


MILLING WHEAT + COARSE GRAINS + MILLFEED 
| Hard and Soft Winter Wheat 
"ST. LOUIS » KANSAS CITY - MINNEAPOLIS + DEN , 
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“CANMORIE BRAND 
Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit Gauze 


Canmore Brand Silk Bolting Cloth is a product of the highest quality, 
made in Scotland by skilled silk weavers and technicians. 


Expert supervision at every stage of its manufacture ensures its 
perfection and complete efficiency. 


AS DEPENDABLE AS IT 1S BRITISH 


Robinson 


THOMAS ROBINSON AND SON LIMITED 
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NOR-VELL 
GYRATORY SCREEN for 


CLEANER SEPARATIONS 
LARGER CAPACITY 





Need New Rolls? 


In addition to our roll corrugating and grinding 
service for the flour milling industry, the Twin 
City Machine Co. also supplies new rolls, and we 
will be pleased to receive your inquiries. 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 
Roll Corrugating and Grinding New Rolls 


527 Second Avenue, S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
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large order for the administration. 
Hawever, it has done a good job. 
It did a great deal of work with 
the places where. food is finally pre- 
pared—in creameries, fisheries and 
bakeries. Bakeries today are gen- 
erally clean places where good clean 
food is prepared. In their examina- 
tion the Food and Drug people found 
that insect particles, rodent hair, and 
other contaminants did not originate 
in the baking plants. 

They inspected the mills. Several 
years ago they were not the cleanest 
places in the world, but today it is 
a different story. George Larrick, 
associate commissioner of the Food 
and Drug Administration, has veri- 
fied this by saying: “The major filth 
load is carried by the raw material 
of the products which the consumer 
buys.” 

Several committees have organi 
to explore ways to..work on th 
problem. The USDA. grain. standards 
men, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, and the Food and 
Drug representatives have formed a 
government committee. Flour millers 
have their committee and just re- 
cently at the Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. convention a com- 
mittee of grain men was appointed 
to work with these other groups. 

It is fairly well proven that with 
this problem, as with many others, 
we have to go to the prime source 
to eliminate it. The war against in- 
festation must be carried into the 
wheat fields; onto the farms, inside 
the granaries. 
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Germans Study ; 
Effect on Quality 
of Milling Process 


HE effect of the milling proc- 

ess, and more especially the 

degree of fineness attained, on 
the quality of flour; has<for many 
years been an important subject of 
research; and more recently particu- 
lar attention has been directed.to the 
part played by starch grains, as 
crushed or damaged in the milling. 
: Prof. P. Pelshenke in a recent issue 
of Getreide Mehl u. Brot, reviews re- 
cent, work in this field. 

As is well known, fineness ranges 
from less than 40 microns (a micron 
is 1/1,000 mm.) for the finest baking 
flour to 500 microns or more for the 
coarsest semolinas; and starch grains 
range from less than 10 microns for 
the finest to over 100 microns for 
the coarsest. The average for starch— 
rye or wheat—is less than 18 microns, 
though it varies somewhat with dif- 
ferent varieties. Certain forms or va- 
rieties of starch grain are more sus- 
ceptible to injury in milling than oth- 
ers, as can be seen more clearly from 
microscopic study; and the extent.to 
which the wheat or flour can be 


classed as vitreous is an important 


factor, as Berliner and Ruter have 
shown many years ago. Protein con- 
tent of the grain is also important 
from this point of view. As gluten it 
forms ,a protective layer around the 
more brittle starch grains. Generally 
gluten-rich flour particles relatively 
poor in starch—are hard and tough; 
while the converse are more brittle. 
Pores or interspaces between the par- 
ticles. must also be taken into account. 

Degree of fineness in flours may be 
related to other characteristics thus: 
(1) With ash content. The finer the 
flour particles generally the lower the 
ash content. This is obviously con- 
nected with distribution of ash in the 
grain, with the low gluten content in 
the interior and the resultant greater 









brittleness of the inner endosperm 
constituent. Reference is made to 
Wichser and co-workers on particle 
size and ash content. (2) With gluten 
content. The larger the particles as 
a rule the higher the gluten content, 
doubtless due to the lower brittleness 
of the protein-rich zones. The finer 
particles are relatively poor in gluten. 
The crystalline structure of the pro- 
tein is destroyed by fine milling and 
the gluten breaks down into very fine 
powder; and with excessive milling 
or fineness there is not only reduced 
gluten content but reduced swelling 
power in what gluten remains. (3) 
With starch content. The higher the 
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fineness the larger the starch con- 
tent, and the larger particles have 
less starch; analogous, says Pel- 
sheneke, to the case of protein. The 
effect of milling on the nature of the 
starch grains is of special importance, 
and is referred to at greater length 
later. 


lia 


(4) With the maltose number. It is 
said to be a matter of common ex- 
perience that maltose number is 
closely related to the feel (fineness) 
of flour. Reference is made to Zieg- 
ler’s experiments in connection with 
roll adjustments and pressure. The 
previously held idea that the larger 
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Monsanto's continuing research brings you a 
new Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate, especially 
developed to leaven cake doughnut mixes for 
machine cooking. It is available for i diat 
delivery in commercial quantities. Use it and 
you can offer the following advantages to 
your customers: 








1, LESS GREASE ABSORPTION. Production- 


> basis tests show up to 20 per cent less grease 


absorption without impairing other character- 
istics of good doughnuts. That means extra 
economy for your customers...a good sales 
point for you! 


2. STABILITY IN THE MIX. The new Monsanto 
SAPP holds ifs leavening power as your flour 
moves through trade channels, assuring your 
éustomers of excellent results... bringing you 
repeot orders. 








9. UNIFORMITY OF GAS RELEASE through- 
gut each batch. The controlled dough rate of 
reaction results in a minimum of variation be- 
tween doughnuts... from first to last. 





4. BETTER SHAPE... BETTER TEXTURE. Your 
cake doughnuts flours, with the new Monsanto 
SAPP, make doughnuts that have more eye 
appeal and greater sales appeal. They have 
better shape and texture... greater volume, 
The tendency toward “dishing” and broken 
crusts is practically eliminated. 








A sample will be sent to doughnut flour manu- 
facturers upon request. Mail the coupon, contact 
the nearest Monsanto Sales Office or write: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Desk M, 
Phosphate Division, 1781 South Second Street, 
St. Lovis 4, Missouri. 


FREE LABORATORY SERVICE 


Monsanto’s modern, kitchen-test laboratories 
..- equipped with late-model doughnut machine 
..- will test your doughnut mix, formulated with 
improved Monsanto SAPP, and give you an 
unbiased report. This service costs you nothing 
and does not obligate you in any way. Details 
will be sent promptly upon request. 


MONSANTO 


eeeeeeveeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeee 
MOMS 4ANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Desk M, Phosphate Division 
3 1781 South Second Street, St. Lovis 4, Missouri 
Please send the following: ___-_Information on Monsanto's 
improved SAPP, built especially for machi de doughnuts; 
—___Details on Free Laboratory Service. 
























































Monsanto Phosphates for 
Leavening and Mineralization 
HT Mono Calcium Phosphate 

Di Calcium Phosphate 

Tri Calcium Phosphate 
Calcium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Ferric Pyrophosphate 
Ferric Orthophosphate 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Char- 
lotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, 
Seattle. in Canada, Monsanto (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, 
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surface, necessarily involved with 
greater fineness of mill products ac- 
counts for higher maltose number, 
has been shown to be invalid by more 
recent research. 

(5) With dough quality. Water ab- 
sorption of flour necessarily increases 
with fineness, very often to a marked 
degree. Also the dough forms more 
quickly; although this does not fully 
accord with Pulkki’s results with fine- 
ly milled semolina. Doubtless in this 
case air hindered proper wetting of 
the particles. 

(6) With baking quality. It appears 
to be generally agreed that neither 
extreme fineness nor relative coarse- 
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ness gives the best results, but a 
happy medium must be sought, for 
best quality bread. Reasons for this 
and factors involved are briefly noted, 
together with the significance of car- 
bon dioxide formation in this connec- 
tion. On the whole the aversion of 
bakers. to extreme fineness in flour 
appears to be justified. 


Fineness a Big Factor 


From the foregoing summary it is 
clear that fineness is a very important 
matter for careful control in the mill 
and thus also the various methods of 
determining fineness, particle size and 
distribution, especially the sedimen- 
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PAITH WITH NATURE 


GRE NR, Te 


tation method described by Grunder 
and Kent-Jones. 


Study of Starch Grains 


The study of damaged starch grains, 
too, requires careful attention, and 
here again the work of Kent-Jones 
and others is of special interest. The 
first-named author in discussing the 
various factors affecting starch grain 
deformation or injury includes inter- 
nal pressure as one of the more im- 
portant, especially in its effect on 
maltose-number. Under the micro- 
scope some starch grains exhibit ra- 
dial cracks or fissures and a certain 
degree of elasticity. The so-called 
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GOOD WHITE BREAD has a wonderful appeal to 


Americans. For years it 


has been one of their 


favorite foods. In the refining of flour necessary 
for making high-quality white bread, many of 


wheat’s nutritional values, necessar 
health, were partially removed. 


for buoyant 
nowing this, 


millers acted to restore the health-giving qualities 
Nature had bestowed on wheat—by enriching their 
atent flour. This scientific advance was acclaimed 
y physicians and nutritionists across the nation. 


And the public reco 


ized the millers’ interest in 


better nutrition. Truly the miller is keeping faith 
with Nature and America. 


Outstanding Nutritional Accomplishments 


Today these products 


made from wheat 


rela Me -Jalaldal-ter 


part in 


enrichment. 


¥ miller, can feel of and 
ov, asa can proud of your own, your industry's 


Copyright 1948 Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 


VITAMIN DIVISION - HOF FMANN-LA’ ROCHE INC. - NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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compressed starch grains constitute 
another group which, under the mi- 
croscope, is quite different. Results of 
microscopic studies, using Congo red 
or iodine solution, are briefly noted, 
and reference made to previous work 
by Huss. These pressed grains are 
distinguished by a certain elasticity, 
flat shape, and enlarged diameter 
that may be 50% above the normal. 


Results of Tests 


Results of tests with various com- 
mercial flours (German) at different 
stages of milling are tabulated show- 
ing original and resulting maltose 
number, diastatic power (Lintner), 


and percentage of pressed starch 


grains, for wheat, rye and maize. 
This latter percentage ranged, for 
wheat, from 2% to 48%, according 
to the milling or break stage; for rye 
flour from 9% to 43%, and for maize 
7% to 50%. A further table shows, 
for rye and wheat flours, variation of 
water absorption with content of 
damaged starch. With rye flour it 
varied inversely from 57 water abs. 
(13% broken starch) to 56.6 water 
abs. (22% broken starch). With 
wheat flour it varied directly from 
53.8 (7%) to 58.2 (24%). 

The various methods of counting 
the starch grains, or otherwise deter- 
mining percentage, including direct 
counting by suspension in aqueous 
Congo red, with proper illumination; 
or more or less indirectly from the 
maltose number, or by viscosimetric 
or refractometric means. 
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Trick-of-the Trade 


A Belt Cut 
That Fits 


By W. F: Schaphorst 


The trick of the trade illustrated 
in the accompanying sketch is one 
used by an experienced belt man 
when, splicing a belt. The old method 
of cutting a belt is to use a car- 
penter’s square and make the cut ab- 
solutely square with the sides of 
the belt. 

If the cut is made in the manner 
illustrated, it is not necessary to 


FLESH SIDE 


HAIR SIDE 


make a square cut. The important 
thing is to make the cut straight. 

To do this, give the belt one turn 
as shown in the sketch and lay the 
ends one exactly over the other, in 
perfect alignment. Then, by making 
the cut “straight’”’ even though not 
square with the sides, it will be 
found that the ends will make'a per- 
fect fit..The cut may make various 
angles as indicated by the dotted 
lines and by the angular cut shown 
in the sketch. The angle makes no 
difference. 

It is usually best practice to cut 
the belt square, or as nearly square 
as possible. By cutting it square 
belting material is more likely to be 
saved than when the cut is angular. 
But to be doubly sure about it, even 
if a square is used, it is an excellent 
safety measure to give the belt one 
turn as recommended here and then 
if the square itself is not true, or 
if an error has been made in one 
way or another, the error will be 
automatically rectified. 
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Currency Mixup in Asia Brings Reduction 
in Available Supply of Burlap in U.S. 


tution, the gunny sack, is in 

peril. It’s an issue of some 
slight significance to potato people, 
fertilizer. folks and other citizens 
who are in the habit of putting their 
products into burlap bags. 

The foreigners who are causing 
this particular trouble are way ‘round 
on the other side of the world. Here 
is how things stand: 

U.S. bag makers normally ship in 
nearly all their burlap fabric, in 
great bales containing 2,000 yards 
apiece, from the textile mills of In- 
dia. India devalued its rupee by about 
30% two months ago. But neighbor- 
ing Pakistan, which used to be part 
of India, declined to devalue its ru- 
pee at all. And around 75% of the 
world’s jute, the fiber that’s used 
to make burlap, is grown in Pakistan. 
This currency crisis meant the bur- 
lap mills of India faced an automatic 
price hike of about 44% on Pakistan’s 
raw jute. Their owners refused to 
pay it. 

So their governments decided to fix 
things. Last month Indian function- 
aries slapped a ceiling equal to 9¢ lb. 
as the top price mills could pay for 
jute. Pakistan officialdom promptly 
forbade its growers to sell for less 
than the equivalent of 1144¢, includ- 
ing freight to the mills. So the dead- 
lock between these two good neigh- 
bors has settled down to a diplo- 
matic war of nerves. 


Toe fine old American insti- 


The Impact 


With their raw material cut off, the 
Indian weavers cut production quick- 
ly..Last month they turned out only 
72 million yards of the rough fabric, 
less than half customary output, and 
this production was largely to fill 
orders placed before devaluation. 
Stocks in India at the beginning of 
this month had dipped to 99 million 
yards, compared to 135 million at 
the start of October. 

The Asiatic mills are now accepting 
no new American orders at all; a 
contributing factor is that the In- 
dian government has also imposed a 
ceiling price of 15.8¢ yd. on finished 
burlap, compared with 16.9¢ on Sept. 
17, just before devaluation. 

The shortage is just beginning to 
be felt in the U.S. Because it takes 
40 to 50 days to move a load of bur- 
lap to this country, fabric ordered 
before devaluation has continued to 
come in. American stocks were about 
184,200,000 yards when October be- 
gan; they had dropped only half a 
million yards by the first of Novem- 
ber. But from now on, they are ex- 
pected to head downward rather 
sharply. 

Demand Is Strong 

There are over 100 scattered con- 
cerns making gunny sacks in this 
country; they cut the cloth, sew it 
into bags and print on these the 
trade marks of the companies which 
use them. The bag companies are 
reacting in two ways; they are con- 
ducting a mild scramble for cloth 
and cuttigg down burlap bag pro- 
duction. 

Demand for fabric already has 
pushed the price of the most popular 
variety of burlap in the New York 
market up a penny from the 17%¢ 
level of two months ago. There are 
some sales now at 19¢. 

One bag maker, looking at his 
dwindling warehouse stocks, says he 
is taking sack orders only for “emer- 
gency needs.” 


By Glenn Snyder 


Bag users, such as feed and flour 


_ millers, have heard about the scarcity 


and are placing’ orders where they 
can. For example, Percy Kent Bag 
Co.’s order backlog for burlap bags 
is “more than 25%” larger than it 
was in September. This producer has 
enough burlap fabric to last 60 to 
90 days, and “practically all” of its 
potential production with these stocks 


is already sold out, according to J. 
Leavitt, head of the firm’s New York 
office. 

Prices for sacks have inched up-— 
though in a restrained fashion. Bemis 
Bros. Bag Co. has so far added 50¢ 
to the $298 it was getting per 1,000 
popular-type gunny sacks before In- 
dian devaluation. Says Robert High- 
ley, New York sales manager, “If 
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the tight situation continues in bur- 
lap, we will have to have still high- 
er prices.” 

Users who find it difficult to get 
all the new burlap bags they want 
are hurrying into the secondhand 
market. Knickerbocker Bag Co. of 
Brooklyn, a large used bag. dealer, 
reports its sales are up more than 
40% since the trouble began. Prices 
have risen 10 to 20%, depending on 
grade, and most of this upsurge has 
come in the last fortnight. 


The Rivals 


Yet no real frenzy has been noted 
in any segment of the industry and 





Me DAY lompuny 


ELIMINATED THE 
OAT DUST PROBLEM 






Of all the grains, oats create one of the tough- 
est dust problems. Ralston Purina, one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of cereals and 
feeds, is conquering this problem with DAY 


Dust Control equipment. 


Recently, four complete DAY Dust Control 
Systems were installed in the main concrete 
elevator building at the Ralston Purina plant in 
Davenport, Iowa to eliminate this dust menace. 

One system was installed in the basement to 

_ control dust created at belt loaders, belt trans- 
fer points and elevator boots. A second system 
eliminates dust created when unloading grain 
from box cars. The third system controls dust 
from two gallery tripper units. The fourth sys- 
tem removes dust from turnheads and other 
dust creating machinery in the upper work- 


house area. 


The DAY Company engineered the complete 
dust control installation and furnished piping, 
hoods, grain traps, exhausters, Dual-Clone & 
dust separators and floor sweeps. 


\itty 
San 






RALSTON 
PURINA 


jetted Complore 


DAY Dust Control Systems 


This Davenport Plant is one of 34 
Ralston Purina plants located throughout 
the country. Here Ralston Purina fi 

tures Hot Ralston, Instant Ralston, Wheat 
Oata, Rolled Oats and Oat Flour; also a 
line of specialty Chows such as Dog Chow, 
Fox and Mink Chows, and a full line of 
livestock and poultry chow products. Ralston 
Purina products are easily identified by the 
familiar red and white checkerboard label. 





DAY CAN SOLVE YOUR DUST PROBLEM 


DAY engineers are ready to serve you efficiently 
and economically regardless of the dust situa- 
tion in your plant. You get the benefit of the 


DAY Company’s 68 years of experience in en- 


tamination. 


822 3rd Ave. N. E 


gineering, manufacturing and installing dust 
control systems. : 

DAY Dust Control effectively: (1) removes 
obnoxious dust; (2) minimizes plant hazards; 
(3) improves working conditions and labor 
relations; (4) cuts maintenance and house- 
keeping costs; (5) eliminates neighborhood 
dust nuisances; (6) saves valuable product; 
(7) reduces pest infestation and ae 


uct con- 


For engineering assistance and cost esti- 
mates, Write-to-DAY. 


7 The DAY Company: 
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. 
Dust Control Systems @ "Dual-Clone” Dust Separators e 
“Autoclean” Dust Filters ¢ Exhaust Fans © Pneumatic oe 
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HE Type Bag Cleaners « ® 
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Minneapolis 13, Minn 
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you can’t beat a PEERLESS ! 


The agitator design of the mixing arm 
is the result of many thousands of actual 
mixing operations ... developed to pro- 
vide a faster and more thorough mixing 


action. This arm arrangement, so im- 
portant to correct blending, is adjustable 
to meet each specific operating condition. 


Let our Engineerin 
t work wi 
you in designing the 
proper mixing arm to 
meet your particular 


Being All-Welded Steel, the PEERLESS _ blending needs. 


Mixer is also fully ball-bearing and anti- 
friction; it runs quietly without exces- 


WE INVITE 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


sive vibration and is precision built in 


single or multiple units. Thus, there is 
a type and size exactly fitted to meet 


any particular requirement. 


ee, eS 


The ESSMUELLER Company 


Engineers fe 
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ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI ‘Sa 
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KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI 








SUPERIOR CARBIDE TOOLS 
For All Roll Corrugating 


We make ALL kinds. in “* Dressed” 
Economical Increased Output cogs which are Ri are REABY TO RUN the moment 
rite for circular “DW” 

CORRALLOY TOOL CO. and Sette chee Gn 








Minneapolis 7, Minn. 


MILL COGS 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 











Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


Mitt Muruat Fire Prevention Bureau 
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the big reason is that burlap has. 


two great rivals, aotton and paper, 
ready to step into any gap it leaves. 

Most of the burlap bag manufac- 
turers make cott6n bags as well; and 
some of them turn out paper bags. 
They’ve laid plans to shift their pro- 
duction emphasis. 

Some, like big Chase Bag Co., 
which makes all three kinds of sack, 
have already begun the changeover. 
Says Robert N. Conners, Chase sales 
manager: “Before devaluation we 
were making more cotton bags than 
anything else. If we had the facili- 
ties for making more paper bags, 
we'd be doing that.” 

In preparation for the move to cot- 
ton bags, the bag producers have 
bought up all the osnaburgs — the 
principal fabric used in bags—and 
other bag fabrics they can get their 
hands on and the mills that make 
this coarse cloth report a booming 
business. 

A spokesman for Hesslein & Co., a 
sales agent for several mills turning 
out osnaburgs, reports: “During the 
last two weeks, three months of next 
year’s production of osnaburgs has 
been taken up by the bag manufac- 
turers.” 

There’s a catch, however. Many 
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cotton mills stopped osna- 
burgs «and other bag fabrics. earlier 
this year because the price, got so 
low they couldn’t make a_ profit. 
They started making more profitable 
cloth, like ducks, twills and broad- 
cloth, and they have enough orders 
for these to keep them going through 
the first quarter of next year. They 
are not likely to change back to 
osnaburgs and bag sheetings at least 
until then. And executives. of these 
mills say they might not change back 
even then unless the price of osna- 
burgs gets higher. 

Turner Halsey Co., for instance, 
stopped making osnaburgs early this 
summer and put the looms to mak- 
ing duck fabrics. The firm has sold 
all these it can produce until the 
middle of February. An executive 
comments: “We won’t go back to 
osnaburgs even then unless the price 
goes up to about 24% or 25¢.” 


Osnaburg Prices Steady 

The current price for the most- 
used type of osnaburg is 23¢ yd., for 
immediate delivery. This is about 
%¢ higher than two months ago. 

Most cotton mill men agree with 
a spokesman for Deering-Milliken, 
who says: “There will definitely be 

































































































HARVESTS MAY VARY 
BUT NOT OUR 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


As every miller knows, Mother Nature 
is fickle, particularly when it comes to 
enzymatic activity in the wheat berry. 
So when you are correcting that varia- 
tion, you must do it with a product of 
uniform dependability. You can rely on 
our Full Strength Malted Wheat Flour. 
It is the standard of quality for the mill- 
ing industry—backed by years of expe- 
rience and technical “know how.” 
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shortage in bag sheetings and osna- 


as 
b next spring.” 

back with expectant grins 
are the people who make only paper 
ags. They hope to grab some busi- 


ness. 

Arch Carswell, vice president of 
St. Regis Paper Co., big maker of 
multi-wall paper bags, says: “If a 
on shortage of burlap develops, 

bag manufacturers can expect 
+ receive the greatest share of any 
swing from burlap to other types 
of containers.” 

Makers of cotton bags don’t go 
along with this. They say a switch 
to paper bags is a long-term propo- 
sition involving a big investment in 
packaging and sealing machinery— 
and they suggest any shortage of 
cloth bags will be temporary. 

Some consuming companies con- 
firm this idea. Standard Milling Co., 
which packs most of its feed in bur- 
lap bags, says: “We’ve got enough 
burlap to take us through January; 
if we start running out we'll turn to 
cotton,” 

But an executive of American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co., a fertilizer 
maker which uses paper, cotton and 
burlap bags, says its shift will be 
toward paper if burlap runs out. 

Whatever the solution, any shift 
away from burlap would accelerate 
a trend that has been going on for 
some time. Production of gunny sacks 
is down 35% from prewar, accord- 
ing to the Burlap and Jute Assn. 
Its spokesmen attribute most of this 
loss to paper and to bulk earrying 
of commodities. 


How Long? 


How long is the burlap impasse 
likely to last? 

A lot of bag manufacturers would 
like the answer to that one—their 
guesses vary widely. 

One authority comments that jute 
is Pakistan’s principal source of for- 
eign exchange and the country will 
eventually be forced either to de- 
value its currency or remove its 
jute floor price. “Pakistan can’t eat 
its jute,” he adds. “Supplies will 
be tight until about February, but 
we'll get.some kind of relief after 
that.” 

Even if India and Pakistan should 
resolve their differences soon, how- 
ever, the supply available to the U.S. 
is likely to continue fairly tight, bur- 
lap experts warn. 

The Indian government has requisi- 
tioned all available supplies of 10-oz. 
burlap, the most popular kind—with 
the apparent purpose of filling a bar- 
ter agreement with Argentina under 
which India would get wheat for 
burlap. 

In addition, the government has di- 
rec its mills to give Argentina 
riety on 198 million yards of bur- 
lap the first six months of next 
year. That is about a quarter of total 
normal production. These two de- 
velopments will delay U.S. orders now 
on the Indian mills’ books.—Wall 
Street Journal. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN FUMIGATION 

Grain weevils do not all hibernate 
during the winter. Some keep right 
on eating and thriving. In colonies 
they create heat enough to make 
ideal temperature conditions.’ Fumi- 
gation is just as essential in winter 
as in summer. 
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Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine.. 
Marks 100th Anniversary 


liamsburg section of Brooklyn, 

N.Y., Charles Pfizer and Charles 
F. Erhart formed a partnership for 
the production of fine chemicals, 
which has grown to the status of 
one of the leading manufacturing 
chemists in the country. Today, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., has a reputation 
as basic producers of a large group 
of fine chemicals and is the largest 
producer of antibiotics which include 


[: 1849, in the then rural Wil- 


penicillin and. streptomycin. Manu- 
facturing facilities have expanded 
continuously over the years and to- 
day Pfizer has four large modern 
plants at Brooklyn, N.Y., Groton, 
Conn., Terre Haute, Ind., and May- 
wood, N.J. 

Although there were few tests and 
controls in the early days, one of the 
fundamental concepts of the business 
was to establish positive methods for 
the control of purity, quality and 
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potency. New concepts of purity 
were established as vitamins and 
antibiotics were developed, but the 
strict adherence to the basic policies 
by Pfizer employees, has made the 
“Pfizer Quality” trademark of the 
company a hallmark in\the drug 
and chemical industries. 

Some of the products manufac- 
tured during the company’s first dec- 
ade included santonin, iodine prepara- 
tions, mercurials, borax, boric acid, 
refined camphor, and the tartars. 
Today, the extensive list of Pfizer 
chemicals includes, as well as some 
of the early products, antibiotics, 


T:TO MACARONI 


MACHINES 


The above typical installation shows how flexible 


Pneu-Vac pipeline replaces all cumbersome bucket 
elevators and screw conveyors - guarantees more 


sanitary operation. 


Never before have such efficient, sanitary methods for 
handling bulk flour been available to the milling in- 
dustry. With PNEU-VAC, every inch of the convey- 
ing system is swept absolutely clean . 


. no flour 


remains dormant to harbour infestation. 
With its cost justified by soqeey standards alone, 
PNEU-VAC offers even more: 


@ Flexible installation economies, 
@ Lower maintenance costs compared 
. with outmoded screw conveyors and 
bucket elevators. 
@ Elimination of dust improves work- 
ing conditions. . 
losses. 


. cuts production 


- Learn how a Pneu-Vac System can prevent contam- 


ination in your plant... 
more efficient handling methods. 


save you money through 
Every System is 


designed to meet your individual capacity require- 


ments. Write for 
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vitamins, citrates, bismuth salts, oxa- 
lates, gluconates and others. 

One of the early products sold 
by the company was citric acid, pre- 
pared from citrate of lime imported 
from Italy. Realizing that this in- 
creasingly popular food acid, with 
its wide potential applications was 
dependent on a foreign monopoly, 
Pfizer set up a special research lab- 
oratory in 1914 to investigate the 
domestic production possibilities. 
This was one of the first ventures, 
by any fine chemical company, into 
the field of vegetative fermentation. 
Its success opened a new and wider 
field for the production of fine chemi- 
cals by fermentation, a field in which 


NEW SERIES 


WOLF 
LB SIFTER 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Pfizer holds an eminent position to- 
day. While this original fermenta- 
tion research proceeded slowly, Pfizer 
was producing citric acid by vegeta- 
tive fermentation of sugar by 1919 
in a pilot plant, and in 1923 opened 
a large commercial plant. 


Pfizer Process Timely 


The 1927 decree, forbidding the ex- 
port of citrate of lime from Italy 
made it clear that Pfizer’s process 
was both timely and worthwhile. In- 
creased production facilities assured 
a constant domestic supply, and spe- 
cialized production techniques 
brought numerous price reductions to 
users. To this day Pfizer maintains 


PROOK of that is the great number (41 


to one user) of Wolf LB Sifters used by leading 
millers throughout the industry—‘“Free-Swinging”’ to 
greater manufacturing efficiency and lower mainte- 
nance cost. Good reasons that make these progres- 
sive Wolf Sifters superior in design and construc- 
tion are many .. . the Wolf Shatzer “Life-Time” 
Drive @ Original Sieve Clamping Device @ Quick 
Leveling Plate @ Economical High Capacity Opera- 
tion—are just a few. You will want to be thoroughly 
familiar with all of them before YOU invest .. . 
% Write today for bulletin, and outline your de- 
mands. %& There’s a Wolf LB Sifter to help you lead. - 


Wolf Products Improve Sanitation 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG « PENNSYLVANIA 


FOLLOW 


IT WILL PAY YOU 


the position of one of the world’s 
leading producers of citric acid. 
During the first world war, Pfizer 
made many important contributions 
at a time when America was de- 
pendent on her own sources of chem- 
icals and drugs. Pfizer production 
during these war years resulted in 
the fulfillment of 85 government con- 
tracts. Following the war Pfizer en- 
larged its research activities on fer- 
mentation and also developed a pro- 
gram directed toward the production 
of chemicals by organic synthesis. In 
1929, gluconic acid was made avail- 
able as a fermentation product at a 
price which warranted a more wide- 
spread application, and since that 
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One of the control panels in a Pfizer 
manufacturing plant used to assure 
uniformity of quality of its products. 





time Pfizer has steadily broadened 
the use of fermentation methods to 
produce fine chemicals. 

The early work during the ’20’s 
on vitamins led to the development 
by Pfizer of a commercially feasi- 
ble method of organic synthesis which 
was applied successfully in 1936 to 
the production of ascorbic acid (vita- 
min C), riboflavin (vitamin B.) and 
other vitamins followed making 
these dietary essentials available for 
pharmaceutical and food use on a 
wide scale. Currently Pfizer is work- 
ing on the recently isolated vitamin 
Bw, which has been found to be of 
particular use in cases of pernicious 
anemia, nutritional macrocytic ane- 
mia and tropical sprue. 

Another recently announced Pfizer 
product is Bi-Con APF-6, an animal 
protein factor feed supplement. This 
product is supplied to feed manu- 
facturers who incorporate it, in ani- 
mal and poultry feeds, replacing in 
part the meat and fish scraps now 
being used. Bi-Con APF-6 is vita- 
min B» plus other necessary growth 
factors. 

Early in World War II, when the 
Allies were seeking a more effective 
method of combatting wound infec- 
tions, penicillin was brought to this 
country by two Oxford University 
scientists. With its extensive back- 
ground in the sutcessful production 
of fine chemicals by fermentation, it 
was natural that Pfizer should work 
ou the large scale production of peni- 
cillin. Teamed with the experienced 
staff of bacteriologists and bio-chem- 
ists ‘was Pfizer’s staff of chemical 
engineers and production men who 


Another view in one of the chemical 
plants of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
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DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your es- 
tablished standards. But improper 
diastatic treatment can spoil your 
most careful wheat selection and 
milling methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt 
plant under automatically controlled 
atmospheric conditions. DIA- 
BLEND is manufactured to a stand- 
ard level of maltose, milled so it is 
free flowing for accurate feeding. 


Ww 


Malted Wheat Flour 


« i? 








We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. Maltose or 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free 
to DIABLEND users. Ask for a sample and quo- 


tation of DIABLEND today. - 


ww 


B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. 


1300 W. Carroll 


Chicago, Illinois 


well pay Te til / 


analyzed in your own or any impartial 
laboratory. We’ll pay the bill! 


WE CLAIM that Diamond Crystal Alberger Salt 
is a leader in purity, cleanliness and 
uniformity —outstanding in flavor, a 
better salt. 


YOU PROVE ‘to yourself whether or not Diamond 
Crystal’s famous Alberger Process 
can produce a better salt with the es- 
sential characteristics you need for 
your particular product. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 
Diamond Crystal will supply you an adequate sample of salt 
for the analysis—free of charge and without obligation. And 
remember, for free Technical Bulletins covering salt in your 


industry ... and for quick help on any salt problem, large or 


small, write to: Technical Director, Diamond 


Crystal Salt, St. Clair, Michigan. A Product of 
General Foods 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


Ulbege Faocem SALT 
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had previously demonstrated their 
ability to produce fine chemicals in 
large quantities. Although innumer- 
able problems had to be overcome 
before our military service first re- 
ceived shipménts of this life-saving 
antibiotic, suffice it to say that Pfizer 
led in the production of penicillin 
from the start and today is still the 
leading producer of antibiotics:'Many 
refinements in both the prdduct itself 
and the production Methods have 
evolved since 1943, and due to the 
more economical production methods, 
penicillin, which first sold for $20 
per 100,000 units is now priced less 
than 1% of the original cost and is 


7 MDP ed 


"Oh boy! These cookies 


sure are good!" 


“Gee! They're the 
best | ever ate!” 


one of the world’s largest producers. 
Currently Pfizer is doing extensive 
testing of the new antibiotic, neomy- 
cin. While this new antimicrobial 
agent has only been tested on ani- 
mals, the therapeutic results are en- 
couraging. Work also continues on a 
number of other newly discovered 
antibiotics still in a laboratory stage 
of development. 

Today, research is one of the most 
important phases of Pfizer’s activity. 
Two special groups—biological and 
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chemical research — work independ- 
ently but with a common, coordinated 
goal. Since the over-all objective 
is to find new or better ways to 
manufacture fine chemicals, the re- 
sults are often combined in 

involving both fermentation and or- 
ganic synthesis. The progress \that 
has already been made in the search 
for new and more effective: antibi- 
otics leads to the hope that means 
will eventually be found to combat 
most of the diseases which attack 
man. Whatever future progress is 
achieved in this work, or in the field 
of nutrition will undoubtedly be 
shared by Pfizer, due to its back- 


that’s one way to boost the sale of your self-rising flour! 


"Sure, and better yet, Mom 


always gives me the money she 


saves by baking ‘em herself!" 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
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ground of large scale production 
experience teamed with -a progres- 
sive research program. 

Pfizer gratefully acknowledges the 
continued employee devotion and cus- 
tomer loyalty which have contribut- 
ed so materially to its success. Con- 
tinuous adherence by the many hun- 
dreds of employees to the rigid qual- 
ity standards has made for a mutual- 
ly desirable association over the years 
with leading manufacturers in the 
pharmaceutical, food, beverage, eon- 
fection and chemical processing fields. 

Pfizer closes its first century of 
service with the sincere belief that 
through its scientific accomplish- 
ments it has made a place for itself 
in the economic fabric of the na- 
tion and has contributed in some 
measure to the social advancement 
of our people. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Protein Quantity 
and Quality in 
Bread Doughs 


HE gluten material in a me- 

I chanically developed dough ex- 

ists theoretically as a continu- 
ous three-dimensioned network sys- 
tem. The cells formed by the ex- 
panding gas produced by yeast fer- 
mentation originate in minute nu- 
clei of air entrapped or emulsified 
in gluten particles (Baker & Mize, 
1941). 

As these gas cells expand, their 
walls are able to maintain continu- 
ity because gluten flows from places 
of greater concentration to the ex- 
panding walls so that they are not 
torn but maintain continuous films 
on the inner surfaces. The water 
films adsorbed on the gluten net- 
work help in forming the gas retain- 
ing surface as well as being neces- 
sary for the flow. Whenever the 
transfer of gluten material to the ex- 
panding walls does not take place at 
the needed rate, thin spots will de- 
velop at which breaks occur and 
further expansion ceases. This hap- 
pens when dough has risen to its 
maximum in a glass expansion jar. 
Breaks in cell walls during proof 
result in coalescence of bubbles caus- 
ing thicker walls and coarser texture 
in bread. 

The properties of the bubbles are 
determined by the ability of the glu- 
ten to retain the continuity of the 
inner wall surfaces. This ability de- 
pends ultimately on gluten quality 
since it determines the extent to 
which the bubbles can be stretched 
and still maintain gas retention. 

Quantity of gluten is also a fac- 
tor because enough material must 
be present to form an abundance of 
cells. There must also be an opti- 
mum fluidity so that the gluten 
films or particles can flow. This is 
controlled by having the proper flcur- 
water ratio or absorption and suit- 
able manipulation of dough. 


Two Main Factors in Loaf Volume 


The influences of both quantity 
and quality of protein on loaf vol- 
umes are shown by the data in Table 











GOOD RESULTS With SOUND ECONOMY 
Kill includes egglife and larvae. Destroys 
rodents without carcass nuisance. Cylinders 


25 to 180 Ibs., and handy 1 Ib. dispenser 
bottles, each in sealed can, 12 to case. 
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Table 1.—Effect of Quantity and Quality of 
Protein on Loaf Volume 


/-Tenmarq— Chiefkan 
% ec. % ce. ee, 
2 
gz ° [-} © Be oe 
3 RS 2 E oge 
ke 3 . Se ws ofos 
30 as Oy s°0 = A, == 
33 a ee se & Sas 
ad ae: £8. gf 28s 
9.3 665 71.5 9.9 646 65.0 2 
10.5 773°«- 73.6 «410.9 707 65.0 66 
11.8 855 72.5 12.1 746 61.0 110 
13.2 911 69. 12.9 808 62.7 108 
15.2 1050 «669.0 15.0 853 656.9 197 


*L/P—Protein factor, obtained by divid- 
ing loaf volume by percentage protein in 
the flour. 





1. The loaves were baked using a 
formula including malt, bromate and 
phosphate and included 5% sugar, 
1% salt and 3% yeast. Means for 
adequate gas production was thus 


provided (Johnson, Swanson and 
Bayfield, 1943). 
Smaller loaf volumes consistent- 


ly were obtained from Chiefkan flour 
at comparable protein levels and the 
differentials became larger in favor 
of Tenmarg flour as the protein con- 
tents of the flours increased. 


Differences in Gluten Behavior 


The following theory may be of 
some help in explaining the differ- 
‘nces between Tenmarq and Chief- 
kan in their varying ability to pro- 
duee equal loaf volumes from flours 
of comparable protein contents. 
Mixing time of Chiefkan is one half 
or less than’ that required for Ten- 
marq. If a Chiefkan dough is mixed 
as long as required for proper de- 
velopment of Tenmarg, the Chiefkan 
dough will be broken down into a 
sticky, runny mass. 

According to the work of Baker 
& Mize (1941), gas cells originate 
in air nuclei worked in or emulsified 
into the dough during mixing. It 
may be that not enough air is in- 
corporated into the Chiefkan dough 
because the gluten network breaks 
down before sufficient mixing takes 
place. It seems also that in Chief- 
kan dough the protein particles as- 
semble or flow together to.form larg- 
er aggregates more rapidly than in 
Tenmarq. This supposition would 
help to explain the more rapid dough 
development of Chiefkan. If the 
gluten material assemblJed into larger 
particles, the flow could take place 
less easily. Thus, glutinous material 
would flow less readily to maintain 
the continuity of the expanding gas 
bubbles. The consequences would 
be breaks or coalescences resulting 
in smaller loaf volumes and coarser 
textures. 

The larger loaf volumes from the 
higher protein flours would result 
because of the greater abundance 
of gluten substance in which to form 
air nuclei for the formation of cells, 
and also a sufficiency of substance 
to maintain the needed strength of 
the cell walls. 


Gluten Known a Long Time 


No aspect of flour studies has re- 
ceived more serious attention than 
the causes of variation in. quality. 
The existence of the gluten sub- 
stance in dough was demonstrated 
more than 200 years ago by an Ital- 
ian scientist named Beccari (Bailey 
& Leonholdt, 1941). A dough made 
from wheat flour was separated 
into two portions. One portion was 
readily dispersed when dough was 
washed in water and the other could 
be assembled as a soft, tough mass. 
The dispersed portion was found to 
be mostly starch and the nondis- 
persed portion became known as glu- 
ten. Several other grains were test- 
ed by Beccari, but no substance as 
gluten could be obtained from them. 

Gluten separation and observation 
of its properties became one of the 
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earliest laboratory methods of evalu- 
ating quality and much skill was de- 
veloped by many workers. These, 
however, were artist’s evaluations. 
Science is founded upon accurate 
measurements obtained in reproduci- 
ble experiments. Only such meas- 


. urements as can be reproduced by 


a number of people are accepted. 


Behavior in Mixing a Gluten 
Characteristic 


The behavior of dough in mixing 
has been found to be one of the most 
varying characteristics (Swanson, 


1939). Variations in mixing behavior 
are readily observed by means of 


y™ the test shows clean flour — 
because modern production tech- 
niques aresemployed to protect the pur- 
ity of that flour. And one of the con- 
tributing factors to the high standard 
of cleanliness in this mill is the stream- 
lined new Allis-Chalmers free-swinging 
sifter shown above. 

This modern machine is the newest 
in sanitary sifters — built for the clean- 
er housekeeping every mill operator 
wants. Note the smooth exterior finish 
of the machine. And the inside walls 


mixograms (Swanson and Johnson, 
1943). The protein content and the 
quality as inherent in wheat varieties 
are the two main factors which de- 
termine the behavior in mixing as 
delineated by mixogram patterns. 
Mixogram patterns from different 
flours can be compared only when 
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the protein contents are in the same 
range. 

The most marked differences in 
the patterns from these two vari- 
eties were obtained with the higher 
percentages of absorption. The 
times to reach the peaks became 
increasingly much longer for Ten- 
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are composed of sleek, metal-clad ply- 
wood panels. 

Functional engineering improvements 
include: new aluminum hold-down box 
for quick, convenient sieve clamping; 
sanitary, new style bottom pockets ; sifn- 
ple new driving mechanism with ad- 
justable throw; steel safety cables that 
cut down installation time. 

Get the full story on this outstanding 
new sifter from any A-C sales office. 
Or write direct to Allis-Chalmers, using 
the handy coupon at right. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 

















-===-WRITE FOR BULLETIN---- 
A-2869 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1102A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


We are interested in the new Allis-Chalmers 
Free-Swinging Sifter and would like to ob- 
tain further details as indicated below. 


(I Please send new bulletin 0687180 on 
Allis-Chalmers Free-Swinging Sifter. 


( Would like to have Allis-Chalmers rep- 
resentative call. No obligation: 
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How to blend 400 pounds per minute 
IN A 10’'x 20’ FLOOR SPACE 


Accurately blending BY WEIGHT a total of 
400 pounds per minute of Salt, Soda, Flour 
and Phosphate to produce a Self-Rising Flour 
is no trick at all for these four W&T Merchen 
Scale Feeders located in a mid-western flour 
mill. The entire battery of Feeders shown 
takes up only 10’ x 20’ of floor space and all 
four feeders are interlocked for a continuous 
automatic” blending operation. In addition, if 
desired, each Feeder can be put on an in- 
dividual stop-start basis with either manual 
or automatic control, and the entire system 
will automatically shut down in case of a 
power failure or arching in the storage hop- 


per, thus completely protecting the blend. 


efficiency and flexibility you obtain with 
time-tested W&T Merchen Scale Feeders, 
which are designed to meet class 2 group G 
specifications. These sturdy, corrosion - re- 


sistant machines can handle from ounces 


to tons per minute of dry, free-flowing or 


ground materials and both weigh and feed 
in a single operation . .. a feature which 
reduces your operating costs by cutting han- 
dling time at loading stations and in mixing 
operations. 

To find out*how feeding. BY WEIGHT, 
the economical, efficient way, can be applied 


to your problem, write today to your nearest 
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Such an installation is typical of the W&T Representative. 





Merchen Self-Powered Feeders, too, can save you ‘feed- * . ee 
ing headaches in such spots as governing grain flow to W A L L A C E & T | 3 R N A N 


COMPANY, INC. 


first break rolls and in terminal elevators and feed 
plants. They offer high capacity, easy maintenance, accu- 


rate feeding and the elimination of power requirements. NEWARK NEW JERSEY 








TRIPETTE & RENAUD Fils 


: Sailly-Saillisel & Paris, France 
birthplace of world-famous 


“SHUTTLE BRAND” SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


OUTSTANDING FOR ITS UNIFORMITY, DURABILITY, TENSILE STRENGTH 





For reliable results in your bolting operations insist on this 
Trade Mark 


Distributors 


The J. K. HOWIE Co. 
20 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


S. HOWES CO., Inc., 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Importers 
F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS., Inc. 
100 Gold St. New York 7, N.Y. _ 


H. C. PURVINE 
510 Shelby Building 
3 Bristol, Tenn. 


KIPP-KELLY, LTD 
Winnipeg, Canada 
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margq than for Chiefkan. Thus, with 
97% absorption, the time to reach 
the'- peak is 26 minutes for 
Tenmarq and only 2% # min- 
utes for Chiefkan. This indicates 
that the rate at which the protein 
particles assembled so as to form 
the gluten which produced the dough 
properties was about 10 times fast- 
er for Chiefkan than for Tenmarg 
when this high absorption was used. 

Mixing to the peaks with these 
high absorptions produced soft 
doughs but by using starch on the 
hands it was possible to wash out 
the glutens on additional doughs 





sticky dough material was put into 
300 cc. water held in the bowl of 
a Waring Blender and agitated for 
5, minutes. This beating emulsified 
air into the gluten. During a 5- 
minute rest period a glutinous foam 
separated from most of the starch 
and floated on top. This foam was 
skimmed off, placed in large centri- 
fuge cups and whirled for 5 minutes. 
The glutinous material, holding only 
a small portion of the starch, set- 
tled to the bottom of the cups. Sep- 
aration of gluten could then be made 
by the ordinary process of washing. 
As far as could be observed, there 
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was no difference in the gluten from 
severely overmixed dough and that 
obtained from dough mixed the mini- 
mum amount. 

Mixing then does not disintegrate 
the gluten but merely disperses it 
among the starch granules. This 
dispersion takes place more rapidly 
in stiff than in slack dough. In bat- 
ters with about 90% water, it does 
not occur because of the easier move- 
ment in the thicker water films. 
When dough breaks down or becomes 
sticky and slack after only a short 
period of mixing, as with Chiefkan 
flour, the dispersion does not take 
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place to the same extent as when 
dough can be mixed much longer as 
with Tenmarg flour. The larger and 
possibly more compact aggregates of 
the Chiefkan gluten maintain their 
enough air is emulsified into the 
Chiefkan gluten for proper cell de- 
velopment. 

Is it possible to add substances 
which will modify the mixing be- 
havior? This question has been an- 
swered in the affirmative (Swanson 
and Andrews, 1942, 1943 and 1944). 
By the addition of wetting or sur- 
face active agents, the mixing be- 
havior of Chiefkan could be made 






















































which were made and removed at 
the peak of development. The glu- 
tens obtained appeared the same as 
those obtained from normally mixed 
doughs. 

It is a common observation that 
overmixing dough makes it sticky 
and difficult to handle. This sticki- 
ness develops much sooner in dough 
from Chiefkan than from Tenmarg. 
The construction of the recording 
dough mixer (Swanson. and Work- 
ing, 1933) made it possible to deter- 
mine accurately at what stage of 
mixing the dough became so sticky 
that separation of gluten by wash- 
ing was difficult or even impossible. 

A difference in behavior in this 
respect was observed between Ten- 
marq and Chiefkan flours. Dough 
from Chiefkan flour was mixed sev- 
eral minutes after the curve had 
become narrow and smooth. Such 
dough is very slack and sticky. By 
covering the surface of the dough 
and the operator’s hands with wheat 
starch, it became possible to wash 
out the gluten. When Tenmarg 
dough was similarly mixed, it be- 
came impossible to separate the glu- 
ten by this method. 

It may be that Chiefkan dough 
breaks before it is mixed long enough 
to emulsify enough air nuclei for 
proper cell development. The glu- 
ten particles in Chiefkan seem to 
assemble rapidly into larger aggre- 
gates. The gluten in the dough rep- 
resented by the peak of the mixo- 
gram has become hydrated to the 
maximum. That is, the water is 
evenly distributed and adsorbed and 
hence adheres on the gluten strands 
or particles. The water films thus 
become a binding or cementing force. 
This condition gives the dough a 
minimum amount of mobility or max- 
imum amount of resistance to the 
moving pins in the mixograph bowl. 
However, at this stage the adhesions 
which tend to hold the gluten parti- 
cles together begin to be torn by 
the continued movement of the pins 
through the dough. The net result 
is that the gluten becomes dispersed 
among the starch granules. With 
Chiefkan this may take place before 
enough air has been emulsified. Also, 
since Chiefkan becomes slack so 
much sooner than Tenmarg, there 
is not the same minute dispersion 
of gluten particles among the starch 
granules, hence its easier separation 
by washing. 

Gluten from overmixed dough of 
Tenmarq or flour which requires 
similar long mixing is not disintegrat- 
ed but merely dispersed among the 
starch granules to such an extent 
that separation by conventional 
methods of washing is difficult or 
impossible. This was demonstrated 
by Swanson and Andrews (1945). 

Dispersion took place more rap- ° 
idly and more minutely in stiff than 
in slack dough. A method for sepa- 
rating gluten frém the most over- 
mixed doughs was developed. The 
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vour BUY Is 


bI-GAP 


If you select your enrichment concentrate on the basis of long range 
value, and maximum protection to the quality of your milling, your 


buy is Bi-Cap. 








Pfizer Bi-Cap Enrichment Concentrates meet the recommendations of 
the Millers’ National Federation, giving a 10% safety factor at no 
advance in cost. They are known for their excellent working charac- 
teristics as well as for their scientifically-formulated composition. They 
provide fine milling to uniform small-particle size. Thus, Bi-Cap is 
uniformly distributed, whether a batch mixer is used or whether the 
free-flowing cencentrate is fed into the flour stream by automatic 
equipment. 





3 types of BI-CAP 


Single strength. Prepared with Sodium Iron 
Pyrophosphate as the source of iron. 


Single strength. Prepared with Reduced Iron 
(Ferrum Reductum) 


Double strength. Prepared with Reduced Iron 


GREEN LABEL TYPE “GC — (Ferrum Reductum) 





All three of these types are blended intimately in a starch base. 
They afford a range of choice to match your needs closely. Write 
for prices and for further information: Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y.; 425 N. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 11, Ill.; 605 Third Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 


Manufacluring Chemisls Fince 1849 
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similar to Tenmarg and by the addi- 
tion of cysteine, or substances which 
contained sulfhydrol (-SH) groups, 
the mixing behavior of Tenmargq 
could be made like that of Chief- 
kan. 


By adding these agents to mix-. 


tures of finely ground gluten and 
wheat starch, it was shown that 
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these substances act mainly on the 
gluten (Swanson and Andrews, 1943). 
From Tenmarq gluten mixed with 
Chiefkan starch, the patterns re- 
sembled those from Tenmarg. flour. 
Also, when Chiefkan gluten and Ten- 
marq starch were mixed, the pat- 
terns were similar to those from 
Chiefkan flour. 





¢ PROTECT YOUR GRAIN - 


from Insects—Heat Damage—Moisture—Musty and Ground Odors 
FREE Book Tells You How 


Yes, this new FREE 24-page Douglas book is packed with 
valuable information on how you can protect your incom- 


ing grain from damage. 


Includes a complete description 


of the uses for Douglas Tetrafume, a non-inflammable and 
non-explosive grain fumigant, and Douglas AG Mill Spray, . 
a fireproof, highly lethal spray for grain storage bins, 


machinery and warehouses. 


Also helpful information on 


rat and mice control. 
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Douglas Chemical and Supply Company ; 
1324-26 West 12th St. Box 111 
Kansas City, Missouri | 
> f Please send me your new FREE book | 
/ on complete grain protection. 
| 

y | Name | 
J | 
: | 

" Address 
| | 
— | City State ; 
Mail Coupon \ y 


Today for your 
FREE copy. 











1324-R1 West 12th St. 
BRANCH WAREHOUSES: 
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INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA; SPOKANE, WASHINGTON ; 






Kansas City, Missouri 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA; PORTLAND, OREGON 











Are You Wasting Profits? 


(Continued from page ta) 


Groups of workers form attitudes 
toward their jobs largely on the basis 
of their personal comfort and con- 
venience, feelings and prejudices. 
Management cannot overlook the 
fact that. the basis for most of the 
time waste, productive waste, and 
discontent is simply the way workers 
feel about existing conditions. 


Better Conditions Mean More 
Production 


Any effective effort to increase 
worker productivity must include a 
careful study of existing working con- 
ditions, and in many cases a sincere 
and intelligent program of general 
improvement. Unsatisfactory working 
conditions culminate in worker’s 
gripes over real or fancied obstacles 
to proper performance of work or 
treatment of himself. When a worker 
has a gripe, he usually takes it out 
in one of four ways: 

1. He complains openly in words; 
2. He does his work less effectively; 
3. He sometimes adjusts himself with- 
out aid; 4. He may worry and brood 
silently until the matter becomes an 
obsession with him. 

There is no single technique for 
handling gripes, but several have 
been developed by trial and error 
that may be profitably adapted to 
meeting individual situations affect- 
ing worker productivity. 1. Get the 
worker’s viewpoint and be consid- 
erate of it; 2. Remain calm and ob- 
jective; 3. Get all the facts before 
attempting a solution. This will avoid 
injustice to other workers or unwise 
change of plant conditions; 4. Be 
prompt in reaching a decision; 5. Con- 
vince the worker you have been hon- 
est and sincere in discussing his 
grievance or suggestion. 


“Time Is Money” 

It is a rather superficial business 
philosophy that “time is money.” 
Time is more than money. Time is 
the great productive opportunity of 
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man. Productive time is results; life 
itself for modern industry. 


Saving time for production, and 
using it with efficiency, is the key 
to increased output per man, in- 
creased plant output, and increased 
profit. 

Check on Time Use 


The following test questions to de- 
termine efficient use of time in your 
plant can be answered: Yes, Usu- 
ally or No. 

1. Is every worker placed at the 
right job for that work? 

2. Do supervisors and top manage- 
ment take a personal interest in the 
worker’s efforts and progress? 

3. Are workers given sufficiently 
clear orders? 

4, Is each new worker thoroughly 
informed ‘on company rules and regu- 
lations? 

5. Do supervisors systematically 
follow up to see that instructions are 
being carried out? 

6. Does each worker have proper 
equipment? 

7. Are workers studied as individ- 
uals before hiring and on the job to 
insure their best efforts? 

8. Are workers thoroughly im- 
pressed with what is considered a 
full day’s work and its importance? 

9. Does management and supervi- 
sion avoid any demonstration or im- 
pression of favoritism? 

10. Do supervisors avoid criticizing 
one worker to another, department 
gossip, and tale-bearing? 

11. Is there a periodic check-up to 
see that jobs are rated properly so 
each worker is paid what is due him? 

12. Are promises to workers al- 
ways kept? 

13. Do supervisors avoid making 
promises they cannot keep? 

14. Do supervisors correctly and 
impartially represent top manage- 
ment to workers? 

15. Is each worker made fully 
aware of the hazards of his job and 
all reasonable safety measures he 
should observe? 


Check on Working Conditions 


Answers to the following questions 
concerning working conditions in 
your plant will determine whether 
your plant is up to par: 

1. Are factory workrooms and 
washrooms clean and sanitary? 

2. Are machines and benches well 
placed to facilitate production? 

3. Are dust collectors and ventila- 
tors in good working order? 

4. Are material and supply bins 
and racks well placed and kept in 
good order? 

5. Is plant arranged so that ma- 
terials and work may be easily 
moved and handled? 

6. Is lighting well planned to pro- 
vide ample work light without eye 
strain? 

7. Is equipment in good, workable, 
safe condition at all times? 

8. Are safety factors carefully stud- 
ied and regulations well established? 

9. Are fire hazards controlled and 
fire regulations observed? 

10. Are regular rest periods al- 
lowed for “smokes” and “Cokes”— 
and no other “breaks” permitted? 

11. Are attractive eating facilities 
available? 

12. Are worker suggestions wel- 
comed and recognized. by manage- 
ment? 

13. Are worker “gripes” heard sym- 
pathetically and understandingly? 

14. Is there a sincere effort to -ad- 
just gripes? 

15. Are workers treated as “hu- 
mans” so they will without effort 
become an integral part of an efficient 
production organization? 
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“My reading time is one and one-half to two hours or whatever time is necessary to fully digest each article’—Missouri . 


Indiana... “I like pictures of men in the industry and would like to see more of them”’—Kansas : 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


This is what readers are saying of 


MILLING PRODUCTION 
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.. “I have it 
delivered to my home address and give it a thorough reading which requires much time”—New York ... « “Frankly speaking, it is doing a 
fine job of keeping us millers informed as to new milling trends”— Montana . 


. . “Milling Production gives me fine news coverage’— 


.. “As a chemist, I enjoy its articles 


concerned with performance studies of the finished products, granulation, bake responses, etc., which are very interesting”—Nebraska . . . 
“I try to read all articles pertaining to production and find them very helpful”—Kentucky ... “I read the majority of Milling Production 


including the advertisements” — 
Washington ... “It is a real 
source of milling industry news 
and information” —New York 
... “I clip and file articles which 
interest me and which may be 
of use in the future”—Nebraska 
...“l refer to it many times each 
month. with no set amount of 
reading time” — Missouri . . . 
“Milling Production is very good 
reading’—Ohio . . . “I read it 
cover to cover and find it neces- 
sary for full news coverage and 
to keep informed of current pro- 
duction developments” — Cali- 
fornia ... “Just acquainted with 
this magazine but expect to de- 
velop a greater interest since I 
only recently became associated 
with the milling industry’—Min- 
nesota... “My reading time cov- 
ers more than 70% of Milling 
Production thoroughly” — Wash- 
ington ... “It gives.me useful 
detailed information about inter- 
esting new developments”—New 
York ... “It is a useful maga- 
szine’”—Texas ... “Read Milling 
Production thoroughly and com- 
pletely” — Illinois . . . “I must 
congratulate Milling Production 
for their splendid coverage of 
events” — Kentucky... “My 
reading time depends on what’s 
printed, some articles I re-read 
several times” — North Dakota 
... “Usually read it cover to cov- 
er including the advertisements” 
—Kentucky .. . “Enjoy articles 
on production problems in it”’— 
California ... “I like Milling 
Production presentation—good— 
clear— shows good editing” — 
Washington ... “Read all the 
technical articles”—Colorado . . . 
“W ould be lost without it”—Ten- 
nessee .. .“Read Milling Produc- 
tion thoroughly on all production 
items”—Minnesota . . . “I read 
all articles in Milling Production 
and enjoy it very much”—Mis- 
souri. 


A Readership Survey 


Significant to every Advertiser 


Fully detailed findings of this reader sur- 
vey are available to advertisers and their 
advertising agencies. Your request for a copy 
of this report will receive immediate reply. 








THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 
The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 
Tue Nortuwestern Miter + FEEDSTUFFS 
Tue American Bsxer ¢ MILLING PRopUCTION 


because... 








Reader’s opinions are proof of 


* responsive readership. The re- 


sults of this survey demon- 
strate reader preference. It an- 
swers this important question 
for every advertiser—what the 
reader takes out of his maga- 
zine, 


_ It places a price tag on edi- 


torial performance and edi- 
torial leadership confirming the 
fact that the real price a reader 
pays is the amount of time he 
puts in reading his magazine. 


More than nine out of every 
ten mill superintendents, op- 
erative millers, cereal chemists 
and other production personnel 
responding to this survey are 
constant readers of Milling 
Production. The results of this 
unbiased reader survey prove 
its superiority. 
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“Cereal,” writing to the editor of Milling, 
British four journal, in protest against continu- 
ance of-.the present enforced four extraction 
(85%) asks if the time is not ripe “for ceasing 
to fill the bellies of the natives of our country 
with the husks that the swine doth eat.” He adds: 
“Much bread is undoubtedly wasted at present, 
and it is no use blinking the fact that pigs are 
fed by méans of swill which contains goodly 
quantities of food in the form of bread.” 


e®ee 
BREAD IN THE POLICE STATE 


'N another page of this issue there is a news 

analysis of a significant report from the U.S. 
Department of Labor. Perhaps it is not wholly 
fair to say that it is significant chiefly because it 
comes from an administrative department of our 
government, but at least it may properly be said 
that such a report does not often come from 
such a source. By fact and inference this report 
damns the welfare state, and in particular the 
most complete existing model of a welfare state— 
which, of course, by virtue of being thus com- 
plete is also the most complete police state. 

The labor department’s bureau of statistics 
makes comparisons of the purchasing power of an 
hour’s earnings’ in the U.S. and in 18 other 
countries: The: study was a difficult assignment, 
made, in response to “an insistent public demand 
for ‘Comparative’ wage and price data” on the 
international scene. It was conducted rationally 
and scientifically. The hours and minutes of work 
required to earn foods were calculated for each 
country. The time needed to earn a unit of each 
food in this country was expressed as a ratio 
of time needed to earn the same quantity of 
the same food in the foreign country. These 
ratios were weighted (1) in accordance with the 
relative importance of the foods in U.S. wage 
éarners’ food expenditures and (2) in accordance 
with the relative importance of the foods in the 
foreign workers’ food expenditures. The study was 
prepared by Irving B. Kravis of the bureau's divi- 
sion of foreign labor conditions, with the assist- 
ance of the labor economists in the division spe- 
cializing on the 18 foreign countries, and of Abner 
Hurwitz and other members of the bureau’s divi- 
sion of prices and cost of living. From this recital 
it must appear that the department is powerfully 
staffed for such work and therefore must have 
done an authoritative job. 

As is related in our news story, the study dis- 
closed that, among the countries covered, the 
purchasing power of hourly earnings is lowest 
in the U.S.S.R., where workers have to labor 
four to seven times as long as U.S. workers to bu 
a given quantity of food. Bringing the measure- 
ment of police-welfare state economy down to 
the dinner table, a factory worker in Moscow 
must bend over his machine for 25 minutes to 
earn enough to buy a pound of bread, whereas a 
Similar workman in the U.S. can buy the same 
loaf after six minutes of work. 

This does not, of course, tell the worst of: the 
story of what happens to the individual when 
the state takes over. Although food is the most 
important component of wage! earners’ expendi- 
tures, the inclusion of other things they must 
buy would make the disparity between wage 
earnings in Russia and the,U.S. even -greater. 
Mass production for large markets has made non- 
food items, which generally requiré.a higher de- 
gree of processing, cheaper relatively to food items 
in the U.S. than in most other countries, and in 
particular Russia. 

The labor department’s report says that “to 
evaluate the relative material welfare of workers 
in various countries,” which would necessitate 
including all. other things than food, “it would 
be necessary to take-into account the effect of 
various, services: provided by- governments without 
direct- expense out of workers’ net income.” This, 
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more simply stated, is a reference to the “free” 
services offered by the Socialistic model of the 
welfare (police) state. But here again the U.S. 
worker would come out on the favorable side of 
the international comparison, for, although we 
have as yet advanced only part of the way marked 
out for us on the Truman Security Road, already 
our workers’ incomes from government service 
and subsidy are enormously greater than anything 
Russia has been able to afford. 


Bigness in itself does not necessarily mean 
power concentration. In fact there is general 
agreement that size alone is not a measure of 
monopoly, The multiplication of large business 
establishments has been accompanied by an un- 
rivaled gain in public wellbeing. Business hesi- 
tates to expand because of the attitude of govern- 
ment which sees in size alone a threat of mo- 
nopoly power.—Herman W. Steinkraus, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 


eee 
IS BIGNESS CRIMINAL? 


TTORNEY General J. Howard McGrath says 
that the suit of the Department of Justice 
against the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. was 
filed for the purpose of securing relief against a 
repetition of practices which were found illegal 
in prior criminal proceedings against this company 
and also “to dissipate the effects of these prac- 
tices.” He protests that A & P is not being 
aitacked because of its size or power, that the 
government’s suit is remedial rather than punitive. 
The protest of innocence with respect to mo- 
tive and purpose has not been accepted without 
question. It is not in line with the current trust- 
busting temper either of the Department of 
Justice or of the Congress. Industrial bigness is 
on the carpet, and it is not remarkable that 
there should be a strong suspicion that back of 
all the legalism of the A & P action there is a 
political animus. This is implicit in administrative 
utterances, from the White House on down 
through the bureaucratic satellites. 

The initial hearings of the House Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Power dis- 
closed a strong inclination to go far beyond the 
monopoly aspect of big business and to set up 
concentration of power as a thing dangerous and 
perhaps criminal in itself. Many voices were heard 
in support of a reexamination of antitrust laws 
and an: extension of their prohibitory powers to 
bigness, whether used for purposes now definitely 
illegal or existing merely “as an obstacle to new 
enterprise or free experimentation.” 

The suit against A & P seeks a separation of 
the company’s. manufacturing and. processing 
business from its buying and selling business, a 
separation of its seven retail.divisions into seven 
independently owned retail- food chains, and the 
dissolution of the Atlantic- Commission Co., 
A & P’s wholesale purchasing and sales agent 
for produce. Thus it would appear that the action 
is designed not to punish the company for infrac- 
tions of the antitrust laws but to render it incap- 
able of violating them. 

We hold no brief for or against big business. It 
is good or bad according to what it does. It has 
been of vast benefit to the national economy. Its 
actions have been confined within the strait- 
jacket of antitrust laws, which say that some 
actions are illegal. If the laws and the adminis- 
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trative procedures have been insufficiently effective 
in controlling these actions they should be amend- 
ed. But we do not think there should be -a-law 
against bigness in business “as and of itself” any 
more than there should be special laws to deal 
with big people. Crime might cease, it is true, if 
we were to dismember every citizen strong enough 


to commit a crime, but it would perhaps too 
rapidly reduce the population. 


A flour miller who has had the stimulating 
experience of sitting in on the déliberations of a 
bunch of feed manufacturers reports that it was 
“really refreshing.” He felt that he was “among 
intelligent people who have done not only a 
good job but at this time are earning better than 
at any previous time in their history.” Actually, 
said this miller, lifting his eyebrows half an inch 
above normal, “they sell their products for a 
little more than it costs to produce them.” 


@®e © 
FAVORABLE BEDSIDE BULLETIN 


HE flour milling industry seems to be recov- 

ering nicely, thank you, from the malady 
that called for a painful purgative. It has taken 
something off its waistline in the way of capacity, 
and is feeling a lot better. In fact, the patient 
now shows a tendency to smile, to breathe more 
confidently and to brush off the clouds of deep 
pessimism which have hovered over the sickbed 
for the past year or so. 

To find comfort and to experience wellbeing in 
the midst of adversity is commendable philosophy, 
even though the adversity itself must still be 
mourned. “This is going to hurt you a little,” 
says the doctor, but implicit in his warning is thé 
promise of pleasure after pain. Though there 
can be no very boisterous pleasure to anyone in 
contemplating a closed mill, particularly if it_is 


* one’s own mill, this does not rule out the pro- 


priety of counting the advantages to those that 
remain open. 

The Millers National Federation, through the 
enterprise of Herman Steen and his associates, 
has been counting the industry’s pulse in this 
matter and the patient’s chart now shows that 
active capacity has been reduced in the past two 
years by about 156,000 sacks daily. One hundred 
and one mills of 400 sacks daily capacity—and 
perhaps more—are not now operating. All were 
making flour in 1947, most of them nearly at full 
capacity. Some may reopen, of course, but still 
others may close. At the moment, the net remain- 
ing active daily capacity, excluding the 400-sack 
mills, is reckoned at around 900,000 sacks, and 
‘current rate of operation is believed to be at 
about 85% of a six-day week or a little over 100% 
of a five-day week. 

Average monthly production in the first nine 
months of 1949 has been just under 20 million, 
sacks, which is about 20% under the average of 
the peak year 1947. Exports are down to about 
35% of the peak year but are 10 million sacks 
greater than those of 1945, which at the time 
was considered to be not at all a bad export year. 
Apparent domestic consumption is about at last 
year’s level. 

“The figures,” states a federation bulletin to 
members, “suggest pretty strongly that the re- 
adjustment in milling capacity since the peak 
period of flour production has proceeded somewhat 
farther than most millers realize. It is not unrea- 
sonable to believe that the major part of -the 
capacity reduction made necessary by shrinkage 
in flour exports is now behind, and that the 
industry is not very far away from a reasoriable 
balance between capacity and output.” 

In any case, the over-capacity bogey no longer 
amounts to much of an alibi. The patient will 
have to disclose another symptom if he wants to 
be allowed to stay in bed. 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 








TORONTO — Austerity in living 
and emphasis on exports rather than 
imports as one of the most feasible 
means of making a comeback eco- 
nomically in Europe has already 
left its imprint on business and earn- 
ings of some Canadian industries. 
Most of the larger flour milling com- 
panies have published their annual 
reports for the latest fiscal period 
ended July and Aug. 31, and all re- 
cord a decrease in net profits. 


Increasingly dependent on domestic 
consumption which, while high per 
person, in the aggregate is far under 
mill capacity, the mills have been 
feeling keener competition in the 
home market. The effect of shrink- 
age in export business in flour on 
earnings of Canadian mills has been 
pronounced as is shown below: A 

a= 


% 
1949 1948 crease 

Purity Flour 

Mills, Ltd. ...... $405,890 $633,507 36 
St. Lawrence Flour 

Mills Co., Ltd. .. 122,904 186,249 34 
Ogilvie Flour Mills 

Oe@., LAG. ..ssees 
Maple Leaf Mill- 

ing Co., Ltd. .... 613,587 1,539,602 60 
Lake of the Woods 

Flour Milling Co., 

WOEe ieR ebb a deees 702,729 901,809 22 


- 786,234 1,235,651 36 


CANADA’S EXPORTS 
AT HIGH LEVEL 


Wheat, base metals and farm 
machinery are keeping Canada’s ex- 
ports at a high level this year, al- 
though not as high as last year, ac- 
cording to the latest report of the 
Bureau of Statistics. Exports of $2,- 
415,100.000 in the 10-month period 
ended October were down $50 million 
from those in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. Three main reasons 
given by the bureau for the decline 
were the severe dollar shortage in 
the dominion’s overseas markets, 
business readjustment in the U.S. and 
the development by some countries, 
for the first time since the war, of a 
sufficient supply of goods formerly 
imported from Canada. Devaluation 
of currency in September is also 
having an effect. 

The bureau reported that despite 
the recent currency devaluation 
Canada’s exports to the U.K. are 
continuing well above those of 1948. 
To some extent this is due to the in- 
crease, effective in August, 1948 in 
the contract price of wheat. There 
has also been an exceptionallv heavy 
volume of wheat exports to that mar- 
ket, 100,500.000 bu. in the first nine 
months of this year compared with 
83 800 000 bu. in the same period of 
1948. There has been a drop of $50.- 
900.000 in exports of bacon and hams 
to the U.K. 

India and South Africa this vear 
purchased $23 million and $17.700.000 
worth of Canadian wheat, respective- 
ly, in the nine months ended Septem- 
ber, Neither country customarily 
buys Canadian wheat in comparable 
amounts and no wheat was sold to 
either country in 1947 or 1948. 

Exports to Europe have been de- 
clining all year. Only Switzerland, 
Belgium and Luxembourg have in- 
creased purchases. Germany is rapid- 
ly recovering her prewar position as 
a leading European market for Ca- 
nadian products. 

While exports to Latin America 
have remained above 1948 levels Ar- 
gentina and Brazil have been forced 
by exchange problems to reduce their 
purchases. Cuba, Panama, Peru and 
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Venezuela have greatly increased 
their imports from Canada. 


CANADA AS 
STERLING AREA 


John Marsh, general manager of 
the Canadian Exporters Assn., in 
addressing the Halifax Board of 
Trade recently, said that Canada 
could not, without a drastic change 
in her way of life and a reduction 
in her standard of living, join the 
sterling area and that the U.K. prob- 
ably would not want her to do so. 
Canada is a dollar country because 
it contracts most of its business with 
dollar countries, Mr. Marsh said, and 
it would be a pretty drastic measure 
to alter the situation. If Canada did 
join the sterling area, he said, it 
would have to curtail drastically its 
purchases from the cheapest and 
nearest source of supply, the U.S. 
In fact, Canada would have to go to 
the bank of England for an annual 
handout for purchases in the U.S. The 
ideal situation so far as Canada is 
concerned is multilateral trade. 


CANADA’S MARKET 
WITH BRITAIN 


J. G. Gardiner, minister of agri- 
culture, while addressing a board of 
trade meeting at Brantford, said that 
there is a very decided official effort 
to drive Canadian wheat and other 
food products from the British mar- 
ket. Prior to the second world war, 
Canada was Britain’s chief source of 
wheat and apples and also had sup- 
plied considerable quantities of pork, 
cheese, beef and other foods. During 
the war Canada became Britain’s 
chief supplier of many foodstuffs. 
During the last two years, Mr. Gar- 
diner said, a very decided official ef- 
fort has been made to drive every 
one of these products, excepting 
wheat, off the British market and 
now that the four-year wheat con- 
tract is drawing to a close an effort 
is being made to drive off a consid- 


erable part of our wheat as well. He 
did not amplify on the source or the 
extent of the official effort. 

Mr. Gardiner said that he is a free 
trader and advocates the freest pos- 
sible exchange of farm products for 
the necessities required on the farm, 
but when one is convinced that the 
other party to the trade has made 
up his mind that he is not going to 
buy anything from us that he can 
avoid free exchange is impossible. 
Therefore, if Canada’s agriculture 
was to be threatened further in the 
cold war over exchange, farmers 
would be advised to buy where they 
could sell and, Mr. Gardiner said, 
the only place where he can sell 
freely for the time being is in Can- 
ada. 


TURKEY BUYS 
CANADIAN WHEAT 


Severe weather during the past 
winter followed by drouth during the 
spring has forced Turkey to purchase 
wheat. Turkey is normally an ex- 
porter of wheat, so this condition 
comes at a particularly unfortunate 
time when the foreign exchange is 
badly needed for capital develon- 
ment. Some 4,256,000 bu., or 114,000 
long tons, have been obtained from 
Canada and deliveries are being 
made at Istanbul, Izmir and Isken- 
derun. There were four ships, all 
with Canadian cargo, in Istanbul at 
one time. 

The Turkish purchasing authorities 
are understood to have obtained verv 
low freight rates and the ships will 
have to leave Turkish ports with lit- 
tle or no return cargo. Applications 
have been made to the Economic 
Cooperation Administration for funds 
to finance wheat requirements. The 
Minister of State has announced that 
the purchase of 78,000 tons has been 
approved by ECA and a request for 
an additional 200,000 tons has been 
made. Approval will eliminate the 
necessity for selling any significant 
amount of the Turkish gold reserves. 





$394.280 NET REPORTED 
BY TORONTO ELEVATORS 


TORONTO—Net profit of $394,280 
was reported by Toronto Elevators, 
Ltd., for the fiscal year ended July 
31, 1949 compared with $388.009 for 
the previous year. In the annual re- 
port to sharéholders, G. C. Leitch, 
president, said that new construction 
of importance commenced during the 
past fiscal year has progressed and 
that the additional facilities will 
“greatly improve efficiency of opera- 
tions as well as offer better custom- 
er service.” 

“Both the Sarnia and Toronto ele- 
vators handled sufficient grain dur- 
ing the year to show normal earn- 
ings,” it was reported. “Conditions 
point to the handling of a satisfactory 
volume during the coming year. The 
volume of sales through the grain 
merchandising department was well 
maintained. Several new branches 
have been added to those already op- 
erating at country points in Ontario. 
Despite the fact that the export mar- 
ket for oil and meal during the past 
year has been restricted, the com- 
pany has been successful in dispos- 
ing of its products in both home and 


‘foreign markets.” 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN 
WHEAT ABOVE AVERAGE 


WINNIPEG—Export clearances of 
Canadian wheat totaling 20 100,000 
bu. were reported for the month of 
October, representing a 4,300 000 bu. 
advance over September loadings and 
4,900.000 above the previous 10-year 
October average of 15,200,000 bu. 

October wheat export shipments 
this season are the highest recorded 
since 1945-46, according to the sta- 
tistics branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. For the three-month 
period August-October, inclusive, 
wheat exports from Canada have ag- 
gregated 52,623,000 bu. of which 
slightly better than two thirds went 
to British Commonwealth countries. 

Canadian wheat flour exports for 
October were equivalent to 3 300,000 
bu. of wheat and were 600,000 bu. 
below the September level and fell 
short of the October high of 7,100,000 
bu. recorded in 1947. For the first 
quarter of the current crop year 
wheat flour exports from Canada 
were equivalent to 11,284,000 bu. 
wheat. 

The wheat exports went to 21 des- 
tinations and the wheat flour to 57 
countries, The U.K. took 34,500,000 
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bu. of wheat for the three-month pe- 
riod, while quantities ranging any- 
where from just under 1,000,000 bu. 
to 3,580,000 bu. went to British South 
Africa, Iraq-Iran, Turkey, Belgium, 
Norway, Switzerland and the USS. 


The latter was for milling in bond. 


The U.K. received wheat flour 


equal to 4,725,000 bu. of wheat; the 


Philippines, 1,552,000 bu.; Venezuela, 
845,000, and Trinidad-Tobago, . 614,- 
000 bu. Other buyers of wheat flour 
equivalent to more than 100,000 bu. 
of wheat were: British Malaya, Hong 
Kong, Barbados, Jamaica, Leeward- 
Windward Islands, British Guiana, 
Costa Rica and Cuba. 

Exports of Canadian barley, rye 
and flaxseed for the first three 
months of the 1949-50 crop year, 
while totaling 5,513,000 bu., 584,000 
bu. and 471,000 bu., respectively, went 
to comparatively few countries. The 
U.S. imported 4,725,000 bu. of barley 
from Canada in the period and Nor- 
way 606,000. bu., the remainder went 
to Belgium, Switzerland and Hawaii. 
The rye went to the U.S., Norway 
and Belgium, while Belgium, Norway, 
New Zealand and British South Af- 
rica received the flax. 

In the three-month period Canada 
exported 4,981,000 bu. oats and 270,- 
000 bu. as oatmeal and rolled oats. 
Of the latter a quantity equal to 
148,000 bu. went to the U.K. The 
U.S. took the bulk of the oats, 3,872,- 
000 bu. Belgium and Switzerland 
between them took more than 1,000,- 
000 bu. of oats. 


———BREAD IS8 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BRITAIN COMPLETES DEAL 
FOR ARGENTINIAN CORN 


LONDON—The British, after sev- 
eral months resistance by on-the- 
spot negotiators, have been forced 
to pay Argentina its price of $58.10 
ton f.o.b. for corn. The total pur- 
chases amount to 300,000 tons, and 
the method of closing the deal has 
caused repercussions both in Lon- 
don and in Buenos Aires. 

Although arrangements to buy were 
made within the framework of the 
Anglo-Argentine agreement, a gov- 
ernment spokesman revealed that 
the negotiations were conducted di- 
rectly by the Ministry of Food 
through the trade in London, thus by- 
passing the British embassy and the 
official buying mission in Buenos 
Aires. This, it is expected, will have 
the effect of undermining the author- 
ity of the British officials who have 
consistently rejected Argentina’s 
price over a long period. Grain trad- 
ers in Argentina are also reported 
to be dissatisfied because the contract 
was not awarded in the open-market, 
thus allowing all to bid, but by direct 
negotiation with one small firm, the 
Franco-Belgo-American “La Conti- 
nental,” 

The selling monopoly in Argentina, 
the Trade Promotion Institute, has 
now been placed in a stronger posi- 
tion in its efforts to keep the price 
up against the British. Future nego- 
tiations in Buenos Aires not only fo: 
corn but for other feed grains and 
millfeed will be hampered by the lack 
of confidence displayed by the Brit- 
ish government in its representatives. 

Some observers consider that the 
British government adopted panic 
buying measures because concern had 
been expressed at the ability of the 
Ministry of Food to maintain feed 
rations at present scales throughout 
the winter despite the high stocks re- 
ported to be available in the country. 
However, it is understood that the 
officials considered that it was time 
to replenish stocks in view of the 
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weather. 

The available export corn surplus 
in Argentina was known to be dimin- 
ishing rapidly in view of recent sales 
to France and Germany. When the 
balance available for export had 
fallen to 500,000 tons the British 
stepped in and bought. Considerably 
more imports of feed grain will be 
required in the near future and the 
present deal is small compared with 
Britain’s 1948 purchase of one million 
tons of corn at $78.40 ton from Ar- 
gentina. The price of corn has, of 
course, fallen this year so that the 
current price is lower in terms of 
sterling despite the devaluation of 
the pound. 

British expectations have been re- 
duced by the failure to complete deals 
in respect of corn with eastern Euro- 
pean countries in possession of sur- 
pluses. Traders expect that a further 
deal, concerning which inquiries have 
already gone forward from London 
to Argentina, will be announced 
shortly. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DECONTROL OF FRENCH 
COARSE GRAINS POSSIBLE 


PARIS—Proposals have been made 
in the French parliament for the de- 
control of coarse grains. 

The suggestion has been made that 
the functions of the Cereal Office, 
currently the controlling authority, 
should be curtailed, thus allowing 
millers freedom of choice in purchas- 
ing .ecoarse grains from merchants 
and cooperatives. The government is 
reported to be opposed to the sug- 
gestion and the matter has been 
scheduled for debate in the near fu- 
ture. Despite this opposition, observ- 
ers expect that a move in the direc- 
tion of greater freedom for the trade 
will be made in 1950. 

The difficulties of the French gov- 
ernment in agricultural matters have 
been increased by the resignation of 
M. Pflimlin, minister of agriculture. 
He resigned following the rejection 
of his proposals for increased sub- 
sidies to wheat growers in certain 
regions. 

His departure caused some sur- 
prise in western European official 
circles because the point upon which 
he based his resignation is intimately 
tied up with the recently published 
recommendations of the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation, 
in which an adequate return for the 
farmer was considered to be essen- 
tial if European agricultural produc- 
tion is to be increased. 

M. Pflimlin believed that agricul- 
ture must be made the greatest 
French exporting industry and that 
this ought to be achieved before 
American aid ceased in 1952. Observ- 
ers consider that his policy of insur- 
ing a reasonable return to the farm- 
er by means of guaranteed prices has 
been placed in jeopardy and that ag- 
riculture cannot be developed with- 
out it. Consequently, the efforts of 
the French millers to enter the flour 
export market may also be hindered 
if there is any radical change in 
policy. 

However, ‘his successor, M. Valay, 
has «stated that he intends to carry 
on the’ same policy, though whether 
he can do this as effectively as his 
predecessor is doubted in some trade 
circles. 





-——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADIAN VISIBLE LISTED 


_.WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
Nadian wheat in all positions contin- 


Ued to decline for the week ended 
Dec. 1, to 166,609,000 bu. compared 
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Census of Manufactures—Grain Mill Products, 1947 





Editor’s Note—The statistical material presented 
here was obtained from the Bureau of the Census report 
of its 1947 Census of Manufactures, Grain Mill Products. 
The 1947 Census is the first to be taken since 1939. The 
first Census of Manufactures covered the year 1809 and 
a census was taken at 10-year intervals in connection 


with the Decennial Census of Population up to and in- 
cluding 1899, with the exception of 1829. It was conduct- 
ed at five-year intervals from 1904 through 1919, and 
every other year from 1921 through 1939, but was sus- 
pended during the war period. Present legislation provides 
for a Census of Manufactures to cover the year 1953 
and every fifth year thereafter. 


GENERAL STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES—1947 AND EARLIER CENSUS YEARS 


(Money figures in thousands of dollars) 


Production and related Cost of ma- 

All employees workers terials, fuel, 
Number of Number Salaries Number Value electricity Value of 
estab- (average for & wages, (average for Wages, added by and con- products 

Industry and census year lishments__ the year) total the year) total manufacture* tract workt shippedt 

Total for grain-mill products— : 
ME os:5's.bp Fos £03804 sea ORO 4,206 113,217 $311,736 86,063 $216,229 $1,001,692 $4,225,044 $5,226,736 
BENT Pree re pels Sea Prey 3,746 73.511 99,339 50,682 56,606 325,962 914,502 1,240,464 
ST 64 sch 60a abe Ukees, tae ae 3,537 963,081 181,878 61,138 58,173 287,933 1,194,937 1,482,870 
WUE cas yCecsehb ares ccueoda a 3,31 61,045 74,404 48,016 48,011 269,183 1,063,492 1,332,676 
ST GWEC 6 CR bs. OTE bestows ee pets 2,795 60,176 53,580 40,749 38,749 237,602 632,453 870,055 
ME nw Snvew Gas bas Oa 80 abies ce 3,374 eee eee 39,810 46,981 264,841 726,064 989,905 
a ame eat gn Ca eee, er 4,953 60,450 92,955 45,328 68,218 350,332 1,336.707 1,687,039 
Se akdebsctevigs urereekepeee 4,619 60,862 91,050 45,166 57,226 302,630 1,356,616 1,658,246 

Flour and meal— 

WE a ccave Bo oo'e oapaves'bes-0bkewe 1,243 39,458 118,940 30,722 85,680 410,468 2,191,075 2,611,643 
EE 564s bald ole 86 OO 0d 0 84x 2,143 35,978 49,375 24,771 28.370 143,882 606,061 649,943 
BESSY Se ier eran ey Sn 2,238 32,977 44,008 26,390 30,186 133,599 722,711 856,310 
SET Ws e's: oh a oka eg Bada dae 452.6 2,193 33.805 41,860 26,495 27,105 136,997 716,222 853,219 
BD 76 Vite SKB .0 ch.b Ro web.6 0+ ds 68 1,932 28,713 31,374 23,207 22,591 134,332 432,671 667,003 
NEE Sachiichach od Us FU Bajo 2 60h S%s WS 2,412 eee ve 22,840 27,298 136,950 461.091 698,041 
Bes cA ae Pasanwdes sh bbieeees 4,022 35,792 55,667 27,028 35,072 191,396 868,873 1,060,269 

Oe Gee kd 6c pa BER COMS > 6 KS0 Oh 4,035 40,128 59,791 29,982 37,559 176,049 972,711 1,148,760 
BE case yb cca se RWS epety 6 dbieie 48 4,314 42,775 62,693 31,988 39,700 172,636 1,125,379 1,298,015 
BE NMEikin t's dp kG Ad EO eC on ebte de 5,232 48,029 68,035 35,194 41,704 162,605 885,972 1,048,577 
DE bene she op eaueee hone sad 06 6,485 48,137 68 818 35,378 43,143 185,930 993,810 1,179,740 
SED Wena Ske s'e Reh eae Vebiog 6% 10,708 63,832 $2,901 45,481 50,888 253,253 1,799,181 2,052,434 
es nah eens ee ndeengh 64400620 10,788 52,966 40.963 39,718 24,593 125,410 762,270 877,680 
DS xs be bce ims be otek be ¥ 0 b's,00 11,691 61,484 33,981 39,453 21,464 116,008 767,576 883,584 
SE ES oie ORGS wkd 0b sanPieres 10,051 46,525 27,175 39,110 19,822 93,062 619,971 713,033 
DEOL Sannin) tus 66554 o'4s') cence 9,476 37,748 21,543 32,226 16,285 73,279 428,117 501,396 

Prepared animal feeds— 
DS RRA TY OCA are 2,689 55,347 143.301 40,266 93,579 394,236 1,736,027 2,130,263 
ee aR erty mo ee ere 1,383 24,177 31,803 15,401 16,253 99,240 302,640 401,880 
EE 6UN% a pb kc 68 bbb 0 0600 tees’ 1,126 19,190 24,486 14,397 15,839 76,706 338,505 416,211 
EE Fn enkesewes as purciesede ss 942 15,427 18,349 11,606 11.068 58,040 230,622 288,662 
BE ro Pee ere 710 11,340 11,496 8,791 7,866 39,273 122,070 161,343 
TORTS FC Fy or 796 eee eee 8,449 9,402 47,187 162,734 209,921 
oe ee Feces bC diel ccacee aes 750 14,384 22,400 10,223 12,821 74,833 327,920 402,753 
SUED Ss bata dd Peete cnrcebesses 447 11,378 17,475 7,632 9,703 66,117 244,676 299,793 

Cereal preparations— 
Di tetecdetesibesedibsmans sé 64 11,276 30,689 9,496 25,160 130,188 154,478 284,666 
BEE bbabdobuctssesecesceey ton 70 9,033 13,647 7,458 9,857 70,349 58,034 128,383 
EE gbhb wow Cae Ws Sa apaeet ae 71 eee eee 7,725 10,419 65,680 85,181 150,861 

ie ch sadadias.s pad onhewegs 6-6 110 9,204 11,631 7,890 8,526 64,248 82,433 146,681 
be RSS SPEND IEA ee 103 8,135 9,064 7,115 7,270 66,011 55,015 111,026 
PE Se chit kdvat aes edeoeehs hie 111 soe ose 7,018 9,005 72,166 69.427 141,683 
BKC sc bwe ems bees ces ah ded ees 121 8,158 12,231 6,488 8,876 73,761 101,472 176,223 
Ee ne eee eer ee 717 7,210 11,032 6,028 8,417 63,815 91,748 165,563 
BE Cavin bh 6 Dad gee cwebe deems se 90 ese eee 6,168 7,942 67,502 92,577 150,079 
RE wn dg h ahs) cpind ua bhe 0465 099 92 7,627 10,438 6,410 7.878 48,287 84,458 132,746 
SL. divs sb bos uO EbbLs oh. cas sess 82 7,853 12,189 5,749 7,178 43,482 74,559 118,041 
MEE -<k oS bcidhv timer eevies neaes 105 10,874 14,258 7.634 8,505 41,385 117,838 169,223 
BOOAEE bcs bccn cerca snesenestes 137 7,513 6,094 6,177 3,134 23,218 36,767 69,985 

and prepared flour— 
monet ides " 20 0bbs Choe sS¥averoee 122 3,064 8,807 2,312 5,110 23,368 62.155 76,623 
BOSD «ov cdc ccwessidccccseccssoe 78 1,105 1,419 706 593 3,928 13,966 17,894 
BOBTHS. nc cccconddscvcccccvoscs 41 eee eee 408 373 3,909 9,726 13,634 


***Not available. 


*Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, electricity and contract work. 

+Figures for years prior to 1935 do not include cost of contract work. 

tFor 1947 and 1929, value of products shipped; for all other years, value of products made. 

{Data for employees other than production workers reported by the “cereal preparations” and “blended and prepared flour’ indus- 
tries are not included in the figures for ‘‘all employees” for 1937. The figures do include, however, data for production and related workers 


reported by these industries. 


$The figures for 1939 include data for two establishments making soy flour. Although soy flour is now classified in the “soybean oil 
mills” industry, the data for these two establishments have been included in the 1939 figures for “flour and meal” to avoid disclosure 


of their figures. 


**The figures.for 1899-1925 are not strictly comparable with those for later years because they include data for establishments which 
make prepared animal feeds from grain ground in the same establish ment. Such establishments have been classified in “prepared animal 


feeds” since 1927. 


ttThe figures for years prior to 1927 are not sufficiently comparable with those for later years to be shown in this table because they 
do not include data for manufacturers of prepared feeds who grind the grain consumed, 

ttThe figures for 1937-47 exclude data for self-rising flour, whereas the figures for earlier years include data for this product. Value 
added in 1937. including data for self-rising flour, was $69.6 million. 

q§Prior to 1914, “cereal preparations’ was combined with “food preparations, not elsewhere classified.” 

§§The figures for 1937 are for self rising flour only. Blended flour made from purchased flour was not classified as a manufactured 
product prior to 1937. No comparable figures are available prior to 1937. ; 





with 169,979,000 the week previous 
and 177,408,000 bu. a year ago. Wheat 
storage in seaboard terminals showed 
a decrease of 3,300,000 bu., while 
there was little change in the quan- 
tity of grain delivered from farms 
and the rail movement from western 
Canada was virtually unchanged. 
Lake and rail shipments from the 
Canadian Lakehead exceeded receipts 
and stocks at Fort William-Port Ar- 
thur terminals were reduced by 2,- 
600,000 bu. Overseas clearances of 
Canadian wheat only for the week to- 
taled 4,800,000 bu. to boost the crop 
year total to Dec. 1; to’ 71 million 
bushels compared with 48,800,000 bu. 
for the same period a year ago. 


———“BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE-——— 


STOCK REDEEMED 


TORONTO—Purity. Flour Mills, 
Ltd., reports it has purchased on the 
open market a further 217 cumula- 
tive redeemable $40 par preferred 
shares for redemption and cancella- 





tion. To date, a total of 12.000 such 
shares have been cancelled. There are 
now 36,000 of these shares outstand- 
ing. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADIAN MILLFEED 
PRODUCTION LOWER 


TORONTO—Millfeed production in 
Canadian mills during October 
amounted to 63,872 tons compared 
with 68,857 tons for the same month 
a year.ago. The breakdown was 
bran 24,008 (26,138) tons, shorts 23,- 
630 (26,717) tons, and middlings 14,- 
234 (16,002) tons. 

Ground feeds for October totaled 
168,162,569 lb., compared with 174,- 
668,206 Ib. for October last year. 


———“BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


BAKER NAMED MAYOR 
HAMILTON, ONT. — Lloyd D. 
Jackson, head of Jackson’s Bakery, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., was elected 
mayor of that. city for 1950 in the 





annual election held Dec.’7. Mr. Jack- 
son has been on the board of educa- 
tion for five years and also served 
this year as a member of the board 
of health. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


APPOINTMENTS ANNOUNCED 


MONTREAL — Standard Brands, 
Ltd., Montreal, has announced the 
appointments of D. G. Caldwell as 
vice president in charge of grocery 
products, C. K. McInnes as vice 
president in charge of bakery prod- 
ucts and G. C. Clarke as vice presi- 
dent in charge of advertising and 
sales promotion. 

— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 
INSPECTIONS LARGER 

TORONTO—In the three -months 
ended Oct. 30, 111,818,307 bu. wheat 
were inspected in western Canada, 
compared with 87,030,793 bu: for the 
same period of the previous year. Of 
these amounts 85.82% and 80.04% re- 
spectively graded No. 3 northern or 
higher. 
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~ Census of Manufactures—Grain Mill Products, 1947 





Editor’s Note—The statistical material presented 
here was obtained from the Bureau of the Census report 
of its 1947 Census of Manufactures, Grain Mill Products. 
The 1947 Census‘is the first to be taken since 1939. The 
first Census of Manufactures covered the year 1809 and 
a census was taken at 10-year intervals in connection 


with the Decennial Census of Population up to and in- 
cluding 1899, with the exception of 1829. It was conduct- 
ed at five-year intervals from 1904 through 1919, and 
every other year from 1921 through 1939, but was sus- 
pended during the war period. Present legislation provides 
for a Census of Manufactures to cover the year 1953 
and every fifth year thereafter. 


DETAILED STATISTICS, GRAIN MILL PRODUCTS, FOR THE UNITED STATES — 1947 


(Money figures in thousands of dollars) 














r Industry ~ Industry: 
Blend- Blend- 
Flour Prepared Cereal ed and Flour Prepared Cereal ed and 
; and animal prep- prepared and animal prep- prepared 
Item meal feeds arations flour Item meal feeds arations flour 
All establishments— Establishments reporting 
Number of establishments ... 1,243 2,689 64 122 detailed statistics— 
All employees: Continued— 
Number (aver. for the year) 39,458 55,347 11,276 3,064 Fuels, total ........+ee0+- $2,911 $4,658 $1,479 $126 
Salaries and wages, total...$118,940 $143,301 $30,689 $8,807 Bituminous coal ....... 1,143 784 854 22 
Production & related workers: Anthracite 70 145 106 1 
Number (aver. for the year) 30,722 40.266 9,496 2,312 CUE” Ses iiw sree 8 24 5 edne 
,;Man-hours, total, thousands 74,412 92,761 19,540 4,557 Fuel oils ..... 1,005 1,877 162 86 
Wages, total .......eeee-es $85,680 $93,579 $25,160 $5,110 Ge caccdoness 492 1,178 267 16 
Value added by manufacture. .$410,468 $394,236 $130,188 $23,368 Other fuels 193 650 95 1 
Establishments reporting Purchased electric energy 8,911 7,062 1,199 161 
detailed statistics— Contract and commission 
Number of establishments ... 888 2,221 64 122 WORK cae ttepeces ceviteas 119 1,595 2 55 


All employees: 


Value of inventories: 


Number (aver, for the year) 38,508 53,453 11,276 3,064 Beginning of year, total.. $278,916 $181,924 $28,457 $11,144 
Salaries and wages, total ..$117,442 $139,464 $30,689 $8,807 Finished products ...... 37,251 44,694 6,929 2,141 
Production & related workers: Materials, supplies and 
Number (aver. for the year) 29,781 38,428 9,496 2,312 work in process ..... 241,665 137,230 21,528 9,003 
Han-hours, total, thousands 72,539 89,085 19,540 4,557 End of year, total ....... 371,493 209,084 32,413 11,732 
Wages, total ccccccsccsccecs $84,204 $89,824 $25,160 $5,110 Finished products ..... 47,891 55,409 6,890 2,566 
Value added by manufacture. .$406,833 $387,075 $130,188 $23,368 Materials, supplies and 
Number of employees for pay work in process ...... 323,602 153,675 26,523 9,166 


period ended nearest 





Expenditures for plant and 


Oct. 15: equipment: 
All employees ........-005+ 39,651 54,124 11,466 3,320 New plant and equipment $27,784 $34,791 $3,842 $1,356 
PERRO cc cevcescccseccocsce 36,316 49,405 7,429 2,135 Construction and major 
WOUMBIO ccc ccccecsccnssess 3,335 4,719 4,037 1,185 alterations of fixed 
Production & related workers 30,700 38,658 9,631 2,483 PlaNtH cccccccsseksdos 12,601 14,704 909 727 
ED §sceudbsesdeccecceest 29,350 37,463 6,304 1,559 Buildings .........- 12,104 13,627 609 637 
WOME. cchiswatercaccedes 1,350 1,195 3,327 924 Other construction . 497 1,177 300 90 
Force-account construction Machinery and equip- 
WOPMOTO cccveccccoccere 229 493 3 cece MONE oo cccccdcces 15,183 20,087 2,933 1,129 
Administrative, supervisory, Production machin- 
sales, and al! other.... 8,722 14,973 1,832 837 ery and equipment 13,013 14,788 2,732 888 
BEES vc cccbetsvevsscsecuss 6,737 11,461 1,122 576 Other machinery. 
WOMRRES, on icccvonsstsopess 1,985 3,522 710 261 and equipment ... 2,170 5,299 201 241 
All employees, number by Used plant aj equip- 
month: ment and land ........ 960 1,838 31 32 
TAMUBTY cc cdirivececvoecive 37,882 50,966 11,421 3,378 Number of highway-type 
WINGED «o chbRaderccsvcvckh 37,720 50,806 11,198 3,120 motor vehicles owned 
BEGPOR occ ctiesccccceccccns 37,833 51,860 11,099 3,082 or leased: 
51,356 11,555 2,848 TRUCKS hss ccc ccsvcccacess 1,887 6,003 105 141 
63,211 10,791 2,764 By manufacturer’s 
65,754 10,833 2,794 rated capacity: 
56,527 11,164 2,813 Under 1% tons ..... 422 1,363 37 37 
ABBE ccccisocdoccescveces 39,556 55,894 11,954 2,812 20% COMM cicccecacss 807 2,855 43 41 
MORROMAESP . oc cccicccccccscves 38,521 55,168 12,158 3,035 Over 1% tons and 
OCGtODOF co sicccceccccscvecs 39.651 54,124 11,466 3,320 less than 3% tons 436 1,283 20 39 
NOVOMDEP .iccecccscccscces 39,573 52,862 11,230 3,391 3% tons and less 
DOCOMBOP oc cc ccccccescecces 39,259 52,118 10,451 3,392 than 5 tons ...... 89 171 4 10 
Cost of materials, fuel, elec- 5 tons and over .... 133 331 1 14 
tricity and contract By body type: 
WOE . ccccbevecscccesses $2,085,015 $1,713,515 $154,478 $62,155 VOR cccccsocccecses 421 668 6 63 
Muterials, parts, contain- Stake or platform.. 770 3,214 47 27 
ers and supplies ........ 2,073,074 1,700,210 161,798 61,823 Panel or light 
delivery ......4++ 365 884 37 42 
All other trucks ... 330 1,237 15 9 
Truck tractors ........... 460 832 7 6 
Trailers and semitrailers.. 502 1,026 7 5 


SELECTED GENERAL STATISTICS BY SIZE OF ESTABLISHMENT, FOR THE UNITED STATES — 1947 


(Money figures in thousands of dollars. Data which cannot be shown without disclosing information for individual companies have been 
combined with figures for other groups. An asterisk appears in the column where the figure has been omitted and the combined 


figure is printed in bold face.) 


Total, 14 5-9 10-19 20-49 50 99 
a!l estab- em- em- em- em- em 
Industry and item lishments 


Flour and Meal— 


Number of establishments .........++++ 1,243 493 224 143 168 116 
Number of employees (aver. for year).. 39,458 1,016 1,455 1,921 6,529 8.057 
Value added by manufacture .......... $410,468 $4,644 $8,010 $12,149 $50,977 $90,953 


Prepared animal feeds— 


Establishments with an average of. 








100-249 250-499 500-999 1,000- 2,500 em- 
em- em- em- 2,499 em- ployees 


ployees ployees ployees ployees ployees ployees ployees ployees ployees & over 


77 16 6 
12,606 5,013 3,861 
$152,079 $53,346 $38,310 


Number of establishments ...........++ 2,689 882 613 524 444 131 80 13 1 1 
Number of employees (aver. for year).. 55,347 2,138 4,032 7,198 13,481 ~ 9129 12,092 1277 ° ’ 
Value added by manufacture .......... $394,236 $11,563 $22,795 $47,126 $87,894 $67,811 $106,724 $50,323 be ° 
Cereal preparations— 
Number of establishments ............. 64 17 10 7 9 5 7 3 3 2 1 
Number of employees (aver. for year).. 11,276 44 61 111 284 353 1,196 3,494 ° 5,733 ° 
Value added by manufacture ......... $130,188 $273 $301 $1,241 $2,562 $3,396 $10,326 $54,938 * $57,152 ° 
Blended and pre flour— 
Number of establishments ...........- 122 46 29 16 19 4 3 


Number of employees (aver. for year).. 
Value added by manufacture ......... 


3 064 127 197 206 555 258 
$23,368 $740 §©$1,640 $1,622 $5,404 $1231 $12,731 


6 
1,721 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT TRADE 
WITH JAPAN HITS SNAG 


LONDON — Australia has stopped 
sales of wheat to Japan until her 
commitments to other countries un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 
ment have been lined up with the 
supplies available from the new crop. 
This announcement was made by C. 
J. Perrett, chairman of the Austra- 
lian Wheat Board. Sales to Japan in 
recent weeks have amounted to 100,- 
000 tons at $2.25 bu. Requests from 
Japan for further consignments have 
been refused. 

Australian officials have estimated 





that the coming wheat harvest will 
amount to 195.260,000 bu., nearly 5 
million more than last year’s crop. 
It is not yet clear whether this out- 
turn will permit the resumption of 
sales to Japan. Latest reports reveal 
that heavy rains in Victoria and New 
South Wales have caused some dam- 
age and may result in a reduction in 
the assessment. It has also been an- 
nounced that the area to be sown 
to wheat for the 1949-50 crop will 
be 12,663,000 acres, which is slightly 
more than the area sown in 1948-49 
but 317,000 acres below the prewar 
average. 

. Commercial circles in Australia are 
beginning to assess the probable ef- 


fects of the lifting of the four-year- 
old Waterside Workers Union ban on 
shipping betweeen Australia and the 
Netherlands East Indies, due to in- 
ternal troubles in the latter country. 
Vessels have already been booked 
for the trade and Australian milling 
circles expect to reopen their trade 
in flour with,this territory. 
Meanwhile, Japan is approaching 
other exporting countries with a view 
to fulfilling the wheat demand. Al- 
ready Canada has arranged to supply 
600,000 bu. at $2.35 bu. while an ap- 
proach has been made to Pakistan 
for a share in that country’s reported 
export surplus of 500,000 tons. No 
decision has yet been given by the 
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Pakistan government because simi- 
lar requests have also been received 
from a number of southeast Asian 
and middle eastern countries. Turkey, 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia are men- 
tioned in this connection. 

Japan has also_signed a trade 
‘agreement with Argentina, assessed 
to be valued at $40 million: Under 
it Japan will obtain wheat, flour, corn, 
barley and other grains, ‘Trade out- 
side the agreement will bring the to- 
tal value of the contracts to $80 mil- 
lion. ; 

——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“Holiday Specials” 
Distributed by 
Chapman & Smith 


Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, is 
distributing to bakers a book of 
formulas for use in tie-ins with the 
holiday season. Entitled “Holiday 
Specials,” the book is the work -of 
Cleve Carney, Chapman & Smith 
serviceman. 

“Ahead of us lie Christmas and 
New Years and the host of parties 
and celebration traditionally given 
at this period,” Mr. Carney says in 
the book’s foreword. “These are fes- 
tive occasions which call for deli- 
cious, appetizingly-prepared baked 
foods. The baker who loses out on 
this rare opportunity to cash in is 
depriving himself of  substanttal 
profit, while the baker who uses and 
sells these products now is bound 
to attract extra customers and put 
some much-needed extra money in 
his pocket. 

“Remember that it takes good sell- 
ing as well as good baking to put 
over any item. So tell your customers 
about your holiday specials. Use win- 
dow signs, counter cards and lapel 
badges; teach your sales .people to 
talk intelligently about each. prod- 
uct; employ every possible means 
of promotion. To help you do this, 
Chapman & Smith has prepared sev- 
eral colorful holiday posters and 
streamers and they’re yours free.” 

The book features formulas for 
fruit cake, mince pies and cookies. 
In addition to wide distribution by 
mail and through the company’s 
salesmen, Chapman & Smith has con- 
ducted two schools for bakers at 
which the book was distributed and 
explained. One was held at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., under the auspices 
of the Western Michigan Bakers 
Assn. and the other was held in St. 
Louis under ‘the sponsorship of. the 
St. Louis Master Bakers Assn. 

——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
VANCOUVER EXCHANGE ELECTS 

VANCOUVER; — Ralph D. Baker, 
president of Standard Oil Co. of Brit- 
ish Columbia, Ltd., has been elected 
president of the Vancouver Mer- 
chants Exchange. His election took 
place at the first meeting of. the new 
council early in December. He suc- 
ceeds J. K. Cavers of €, .Gardner 
Johnson,-Ltd. First vice president is 
J. A..-Lindsay, Vancouver Tugboat 
Co.» and second vice president. is 
P. V. O. Evans, Furness. Wihty Co. 
while .M. W. Berridge, Canada Grain 
Export Co., is treasurer. H. W. Cam- 
eron was returned as secretary. man- 
ager. and W. A. Sankey as assistant 
secretary. The four grain men on the 
exchange council are Mr. Berridge, 
J. J. Conn, Cargill. Grain Co.; Vernon 
Lester, Hallet & Carey, Ltd., and P. 
Mauriacourt, Leval & Co., Ltd, 

——<—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
NAMED MANAGER 

MONTREAL—C, A. Coll was -re- 
cently appointed maritime sales man- 
ager for St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd: ; 
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Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities ... 
from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. 


-An Independent Mill 


LLINWOOD 














“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 





ATKINSON MILLING CO. 











ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








DOBRY’S BEST 
nd 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 





YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








TALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 





fron a Single Source 


SPRING WHEAT © KANSAS WHEAT © SOFT WHEAT 


“The Rearditown Milla” 


REARDSTOWN LLINO 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 





Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Food Industry Sanitation 





(Continued from page 18) 


construction of the walls and floors of 
the shower room or compartments. 

(c) Where hand washing facilities 
are provided, there shal] be an ade- 
quate quantity of bland, nonirritating, 
nonabrasive soap which shall effec- 
tively cleanse the skin. 

(d) Common towels are prohibited. 
Individual cloth or paper towels shall 
be furnished by the employer. 

3. For workers in all factories, 
mines, railroad shops, warehouses, 
foundries and all other similar occu- 
pations, and in places of employment 
where it is customary or, because of 


_the nature of the work, it is neces- 


sary to change clothing, a locker 
room shall be provided, separated 
from the toilet rooms. Such rooms 
shall have not less than 80 sq. ft. of 
floor space for 10 employees, or frac- 
tion, and for each additional employee 
not less than 4 sq. ft. shall be added 
thereto. Necessary individual steel 
lockers, or basket-type of equipment, 
benches and tables shall be provided. 
Every room shall be lighted, heated 
and ventilated according to specifica- 
tions. It shall be the responsibility of 
the employer to keep these rooms and 
equipment in a clean and sanitary 
condition. When employees work with 
poisons, double lockers shall be pro- 
vided. to keep street and working 
clothes separately. 

4. Pure drinking water shall be 
supplied convenient to the employees 
but not in toilet rooms. Common 
drinking cups are prohibited. The 
required construction of sanitary 
drinking fountains is strictly regu- 
lated. 

5. Rest rooms shall be provided 
in all places where five or more wom- 
en are employed. Such rooms shall 
be suitably furnished for the purpose 
of reclining. 

6. Many orders are devoted to 
proper maintenance of the entire 
working area. Cleanliness of all por- 
tions of the workroom and equipment 
shall be provided. Where wet proc- 
esses are used, the floors shall be 
properly drained. Methods of sweep- 
ing are important—-vacuum cleaning 
systems are required in certain types 
of exposures. Sanitary measures shall 
be provided to prevent the habit of 
spitting from being -a publie health 
menace. 

Dermatitis Common 


These are but a few highlights of 
sanitary requirements. Our most com- 
mon industrial disease is dermatitis— 


the food industry accounts for a 


large share of these cases. Given the 
proper sanitary facilities plus a con- 
tinuous program by management to 
get the workers to wash often enough 
and thoroughly enough will eliminate 
the major number of skin afflictions 
in every industry, particularly in th 
food industry. « 
A safe drinking water supply 
should be assured in every place of 
employment—the drinking water 
should be analyzed at periodic inter- 
vals to make sure-that it is safe. 
Industries with more than one source 
of water—particularly where impure 
water may be used, must guard 
against the possibility of cross con- 
nections and the contamination of the 
drinking water. This has occurred all 
too frequently and can be prevented 
by proper plumbing installations. 
Another important precaution—be 
sure that the milk brought into your 
plant is safe to drink. Epidemics of 
serious diseases have been traced to 
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Call... 
Vi ctor 4384 7 : 
Kansas City, Mo, 


—good milling wheatl 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—immediate or deferred 
shipmentl 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—our stocks analyzed 


for baking strengthl 
Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ask for— 





introducing... 


‘‘twin beds 
with privacy “’ 


for folks who like 


their own way 


hotel sherman 


home of Tommy Bartlett's “Welcome Travelers” 
chicago 


$95 


per person 











The Rodney Milling Co. 
Grain’ Storage 7,300,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 

- finest flour mills, 
American Flours, Inc. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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LY yy PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, 16. 
Kansas City 


Buffalo New York 





Country-Milled 
from Country-ran 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
America’s greatest 
wheat growing 
area. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1060 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE OORN PRODUCTS 


Oapacity, 16,000 Bushels 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








the use of raw and unsafe-milk con- 
sumed in the plant. Local ordinances 
should strictly prohibit the dairies 
from supplying such milk to the con- 
sumers. 

Industrial sanitation is so closely 
allied with every phase of protecting 
the health of the worker that we 
must include those services which 
are aimed directly at promoting bet- 
ter health and working ability. These 
are the various phases of an indus- 
trial health program. 

Proper nutrition is finally being 
recognized by employers as having 
great influence on physical fitness, 
disease resistance and reduction of 
fatigue. All of these conditions have 
an important bearing on the “acci- 
dent-prone” worker. The larger 
plants are providing facilities to dis- 
pense nutritious and balanced meals 
to their employees—they have quali- 
fied dietitians in charge. Other plants 
have certain nutritious and healthful 
foods available for consumption dur- 
ing a work pause or as an adjunct to 
the food in the worker’s lunch box. 
The least that any plant can do, par- 
ticularly in the food industry, is to 
conduct a continuous nutrition infor- 
mation campaign to stimulate the 
employees to eat more nutritious and 
better balanced meals at all times. 
The indiscriminate practice of dis- 
pensing concentrated vitamins is not 
the “cure-all” of improper eating 
habits. 


One of the greatest contributions 
an employer can make to promote 
better health and to keep the worker 
on the job is by a physical examina- 
tion program. This includes a pre- 
employment examination and a pe- 
riodic re-examination. Physical exam- 
ination of the employees in every 
type of industry, regardless of any 
specific health hazards, is the most 
effective means of evaluating the 
physical fitness of the workers. It en- 
ables the proper placement of work- 
ers at jobs safe for them and their 
fellow workers. It prevents disabling 
occupational diseases by uncovering 
early manifestations of those diseases 
before disability occurs. It uncovers 
physical defects and diseases which, 
if corrected or controlled, will add 
years to the work capacity of an af- 
flicted individual. 

Periodic re-examinations should be 
performed at least every two years— 


_ oftener if the job entails exposures 


to highly toxic substances, or accord- 
ing to the judgment of the examining 
physician. Complete physical examin- 
ations should include a chest x-ray 
and a blood examination for syphilis. 


More and more plants are including 
this health service. It is no longer 
considered a program financially pos- 
sible for only the large plant with a 
full-time medical department. It is 
being adopted by the small industries 
with no medical services of any kind. 
The lesson learned the hard way dur- 
ing this last war in trying to conserve 
manpower stimulated this type of 
health coverage. 


Correction Needed 

A physical examination program 
falls short of its objectives if the de- 
fects discovered are not followed up 
to insure correction or medica] con- 
trol. Correction or medical supervi- 
sion of disabilities will be difficult to 
obtain voluntarily unless some type 
of insurance coverage is available to 
ease the financial burden the worker 
will assume from any remedial meas- 
ures. 
Specialized examination programs 
are becoming quite popular in many 
industries—large and small. They are 


(Continued on page 37) 
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ARNOLD 


ee Ae 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisner,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











4 
80 Years of Reliability 


| 
| 
PILLSBURY’S | 
BAKERY FLOURS | 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. | 
Choice Quality Flour | 


OTTAWA KANSAS 








The Williams Bros. Co. | 
Merchant Millere KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. j 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought.from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 
CRETE, NEB. 
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HL. B. Waller Elected 
Head of Omaha 
Grain Exchange 


OMAHA—H. B. Waller, a partner 
in the Butler-Welsh Grain Co., 
Omaha, is the new president of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange. He succeeds 
B. O. Holmquist, president of the 
Holmquist Elevator Co. 


Other newly-elected officers in- 


clude: H. C. Christiansen, secretary 
of the Omaha Elevator Co., first vice 





H. B. Waller 


president; Frank Sorensen, general 
manager of the Kellogg Co., second 
vice president; R. M. Scoular, presi- 
dent of Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., 
treasurer. 





“PHE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Elected directors for three-year 
terms were Adolph Mayer, em ye 
of the Continental Grain Co.; 
Oerkel, manager of Fe the oA 
Midland Co., and Mr. Sorensen. 


————“"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour Production 


During October 
Shows Slight Gain 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during October 
is estimated by the Bureau of the 
Census at 20.9 million sacks, a slight 
increase from the September total. 

The October, 1949, total is 14% 
below that for the same month of 
1948, the Census Bureau preliminary 
anneuncement stated. Mills operated 
during October, 1949, at an average 
of 69% of capacity. 

October wheat grindings amounted 
to 48.7 million bushels compared with 
47.5 million bushels in September and 
55.9 million bushels the previous Oc- 
tober. Wheat offal production was 
425,000 tons in October, compared 
with 414,000 tons in September. 

October rye grindings reached 486,- 
000°bu. from which 228 000 sacks of 
flour were produced. Rye flour out- 
put, the bureau estimates, was 19% 
and 17%, respectively, above the out- 
put in September, 1949, and October, 
1948, 

These figures represent the output 
of all commercial flour mills in the 
U.S.. About 96% of the totals are 
reported by the 400 largest mills, and 
the balance estimated. 

More detailed figures for October 
flour production will appear in the 
near future.in “Facts for Industry, 
Series M16A,”. to be released by the 
Census Bureau. 





Storms Sweep Into S. W.; Some 


Sections Still Lack Moisture 


KANSAS CITY—The first stormy 
winter weather of the season swept 
into the southwestern wheat belt over 
the past week-end, bringing blizzards 
and snow to Nebraska and the west- 
ern stretches of Kansas and Okla- 
homa and low temperatures to the 
rest of the ’territory. Much of the 
area did’ not receive sufficient pre- 
cipitation to relieve a dry spell of 
approximately 45 to 60 days which 
had been raising considerable fears 
of. winter insect and rust damage to 
wheat. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture pointed out the damage threat 
to winter wheat in a bulletin issued 
late last week. The report stated 
that the weather had permitted un- 
usual infestation of aphids, an in- 
sect which already has caused some 
damage and which often is a carrier 
of wheat mosaic disease. Other pests, 
such as Hessian fly, wire worm and 
leaf rust are also much in evidence, 
the department said. 

Otherwise, winter wheat was sown 
in good season and under favorable 
conditions in most areas of the coun- 
try, the USDA pointed out. Heavy 
growth has tended to deplete top- 
soil moisture, especially because of 
a lack of rain. This in turn appears 
to have resulted in deeper root sys- 
tems, which would be a favorable 
aspect next spring. 


No Reason for Alarm 

Kansas State College staff mem- 
bers who have made three survey 
trips this fall through counties in the 
western part of Kansas believe that 
at this time there is no reason for 
alarm concerning the wheat mosaic 
situation in Kansas. What may hap- 
pen in the development of the wheat 
crop in the spring is yet to be seen, 





Bakery Workers’ Union Plans 
Meeting on Nationwide Contract 


CHICAGO—A committee that will 
represent all the local unions involved 
in contract negotiations with the 
Continental Baking Co. will be elect- 
ed at a Feb. 20 meeting in Chicago 
called by the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers International Union 
of America. This will be the next 
step in the union’s_ recently-an- 
nounced drive to seek nationwide con- 
tracts with all large interstate bak- 
ing firms. 

First meeting of the campaign was 
held here Dec. 5-6 when national 
officers of the union met with 107 
delegates representing 60 local unions, 
5 auxiliaries and 1 branch. 

The establishment of a Continental 
baking division of the international 
union was adopted at the Dec. 5-6 
conference, subject to ratification by 
participating local unions and the 
local union members employed at 
Continental Baking Co. establish- 
ments under their jurisdiction. All 
participating local unions must act on 
the ratification of the establishment 
of the Continental baking division 
not later than Jan. 16, “so that the 
Continental baking division may pro- 
céed with plans for the negotiation of 
contracts expiring May 1,” the union 
announced. 

It was decided that the new con- 


tract conference will meet in Chica- 
go Feb. 20, with each participating 
local union sending delegates. The 
delegates to this conference will 
elect the “‘negotiating committee that 
will represent all locals affiliated with 
the Continental baking division in 
negotiations’ with the Continental 
Baking Co.” 

Each participating local union has 
been asked to draft its new contract 
proposals and forward them to the 
officers. of. the Continental baking 
division by. Feb. 13. Full protection 
will be given to all participating lo- 
cal unions, union. headquarters has 
announced, and “in no case shall any 
participating local union suffer any 
reduction in their wage structure or 
working conditions in the negotiation 
of a nationwide agreement.” 

The terms of the negotiated nation- 
wide agreement will be submitted for 
acceptance or rejection by the local 
union members employed in the 
plants. of the Continental Baking 
Co., the union .announced. 

“All strike votes involving mem- 
bers of participating local unions em- 
ployed in Continental Baking estab- 
lishments ‘shall be conducted in ac- 
cordance with international constitu- 
tional . provisions,” the union an- 
nouncement ‘said. “Participating Jo- 
cal unions whose contracts with the 
Continental Baking Co. expire prior 


to March 15, 1950, shall enter nego- 
tiations in their usual manner. If the 
participating local unions whose con- 
tracts expire prior to March 15 de- 
sire to have the Continental baking 
division represent them in the ne- 
gotiation of a new contract, they may 
do so in accordance with the rules 
that have been formulated. . . 

“All participating local union whose 
present contracts expire after May 
1, 1950, shall be granted full partici- 
pation in the new contract confer- 
ence and the negotiations with the 
Continental Baking Co.” 


5,386 Members Represented 


The 107 delegates attending the 
Dec. 5-6 meeting represented locals 
that have under contract 79 plants 
of the Continental Baking Co. em- 
ploying approximately 5,386 mem- 
bers. By a roll-call vote, they recom- 
mended that each participating local 
union adopt the entire organizational 
structure of the Continental baking 
division as outlined at the confer- 
ence. 

Herman Winter is president of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union of America and 
William F. Schnitzler is general sec- 
retary-treasurer. Wesley Reedy is 
chairman of the Continental baking 
division of the union and Louis Ge- 
nuth is secretary. 


they point out, as fall conditions have 
been favorable for the disease pro- 
viding the causal virus is present. 
“The wide distribution of wheat 
mosaic and large losses in the 1949 
wheat crop in western Kansas, com- 
bined with other factors stimulated 
us to make those surveys to find if 
mosaic or the possible insect car- 
riers of this disease are present and 
what effect they will have on the 
1950 crop,” Hurley Fellows of the 
botany and plant pathology depart- 
ment of the school, said last week. 


Condition Summarized 


A-summary of the wheat situation 
in the important southwestern states 
follows: 

Kansas: Dry weather has retarded 
growth. of the crop. Yellowing of 
leaves indicating moisture and nitrd- 
gen deficiency is occurring in many 
fields. However, as a result:of the 
excellent growth wheat made earlier, 
abundant subsoil moisture supplies 
and an excellent root development, 
condition of the crop is still report-, 
ed very good in all but the central 
ccunties. 

Oklahoma: Surface moisture is gen- 
erally needed thrqughout the state: 
Comparative high temperatures the 
last few weeks and the lack of rain- 
fall have resulted in a rapid decline 
of surface moisture, but moisture in 
the subsoil is fair to good. Green bugs 
are prevalent in many of the major 
wheat counties and rust has been re- 
ported in wheat fields in several 
southwestern counties. 

Nebraska: Wheat condition has 
been dropping the past few weeks 
due_ to drouth. Except for a small 
percentage of the wheat, the crop 
has developed a good root system 
which has exhausted the top 6 to 9 
in. of soil moisture. 

Texas: Insufficient surface mois- 
ture continued to hold growth jof 
wheat at a standstill over most. of 
northwestern. Texas. While serious 
damage has been limited to a. few 
counties, rains will be needed soon 
to check extensive deterioration. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAM Convention 
Reveals Optimistic 
Tone in Business 


NEW YORK—An overall picture 
of the various factors that affect the 
economic life of the country was 
given the 3,000 industrialists attend- 
ing the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Dec. 7-9. As 
the result of regidnal and industry 
canvass an optimistic outlook for all 
lines was uncovered. 

Speakers stressed that in spite of 
good prospects the American econo- 
my is not strong enough to carry 
the increasing load of the adminis- 
tration’s security and welfare pro- 
gram, and the threat of “Big Gov- 
ernment’ is the greatest danger to 
American business, they said. Loss of 
flexibility in the economy of the coun- 
try was another. result of big labor 
and government, speakers deplored. 

The subject of pensions received 
considerable study, and the resistance 
of smaller concerns was found to be 
slowing union. drives. A “Manage- 
ment Meets the Press” session. pre- 
sented industry’s answers to the prob- 
lems in which it says governmént is 
failing. 
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U.S. Officials Bullish in Face of 


Larger Corn Exports, Borer Damage 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Officials of most 
government agencies are bullish on 
corn prices. These factors influence 
their thinking: 

@ The December final crop report 
(due Dec. 19) is expected to reflect 
the widespread corn borer damage 
which was not believed to have been 
fully estimated in the last crop re- 
port of Nov. 1. 

@ Large exports of corn are expected 
through Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration procurement. 

@ Government holdings of old crop 
corn in the major Corn Belt states 
of Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Illi- 
nois and South Dakota are large. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that stocks in these states in- 
clude more than 450 million bushels 
either resealed or turned over to the 
government under the 1948 corn loan 
program. 

Three of these states—Tlinois; 
Iowa and Minnesota—have been bad- 
ly hit by corn borer and wind damage. 

USDA, in its Feed Situation re- 
port for November, estimates the 
corn carry-over from the old crop 
at 815 million bushels, with more 
than 450 million bushels under loan 
at the close of the extended 1948 
loan program, including resealing. 


Bullishness Tempered 


However, the Feed Situation re- 
port fails to disclose the extent of 
the government bullishness on corn 
prices generally. This report esti- 
mates the total corn supply as of Nov. 
1 at 4,173 million bushels, approxi- 
mately 400 million bushels over last 
year, this includes the approximate 
450 million bushels under the 1948 
loan program which is likely to go 
into the hands of the government. 

Excluding this loan corn, USDA 
reports that the remaining supply 
‘is nearly as large as the total sup- 
ply of last year.” Another 556 million 
bushels of corn under the 1949 corn 
loan program is forecast by USDA, 
indicating a government inventory 
of more than a billion bushels of 
corn Oct. 31, 1950. 

Official corn price bullishness is 
short range, based on the influence 
of ECA procurement emphasis on 
feed grains at this time added to the 
expected sharp reduction in the crop 
estimate Dec, 19. 

Some government officials expect 
that corn futures prices will soon re- 
flect the loan rate. Foreign buyers 
have recently complained over the 
rising price of corn, and it is under- 
stood that the French have delayed 
their procurement, although it has 
been well known in government cir- 
cles that the French needed corn to 
meet internal commitments to farm- 
ers. France only completed a small 
portion of the recent substantial ECA 
procurement authorization. 

This week Ireland was granted an 
ECA procurement authorization for 
five cargoes or approximately 50,000 
long tons of corn, amounting to $2.9 
million to be obtained not later than 
March 31, 1950. 

Chicago ‘interests have been fre- 
porting that ECA planned to issue 
procurement authorizations for corn 
to many times the foregoing amount, 
but officials at ECA, while admitting 


a desire to get this feed grain mov- 
ing, deny that any other export au- 
thorizations of this magnitude are in 
prospect for the immediate future. 
Again playing down the bullishness 
of other government. officials, the 
Feed Situation report reveals another 
large supply of by-product feeds. It 
states that the output of oilseed cake 
and meal for 1949-50 may be as large 
as that of the previous year, but mod- 
ifies this conclusion with the com- 
ment that the over-all supply of vege- 








William E. Doty 


WILLIAM E. DOTY JOINS 
CALIFORNIA RAISIN BOARD 


FRESNO, CAL.—Paul L. Johnson, 
manager of the California Raisin 
Advisory Board, has announced the 
appointment of William E. Doty to 
the -position as head of the board’s 
bakery service department. 

Mr. Doty comes to the Raisin Ad- 
visory Board with almost half a cen- 
tury of baking industry experience. 
He worked for some 25 years with 
various large wholesale _ bakeries 
throughout the U.S. He joined the 
staff of General Mills, Inc., in 1924 
as manager of the bakery service de- 
partment. He was continuously asso- 
ciated with General. Mills. for 16 
years, through 1940, before retiring. 

After the war broke out in 1941, 
Mr. Doty volunteered his services to 
the U.S. Army. He was.appointed as 
a civilian to the Quartermaster Corps 
as a production_specialist, serving in 
both the 8th and 9th Service Com- 
mands. From 1946 to 1949 he served 
directly under the Quartermaster 
General with the Army Quartermas- 
ter Corps in Japan. After returning 
from Japan in the middle of 1949 he 
was offered and accepted the posi- 
tion he now holds with the Raisin 
Advisory Board. 

In his new job; Mr. Doty will be re- 
sponsible for’ contacting bakeries 
throughout the U.S. and counseling 
and assisting them on any problems 
they may have-involving the use of 
raisins in bakery goods. He started 
his initial tour early in. December and 
will spend considerable time on as- 
sisting bakers in coordinating their 
efforts with the forthcoming raisin 
bréad Contest, being sponsored by. the 
Raisin Advisory Board. 


table and animal proteins for the 
coming crop year may be smaller in 
relation to the increasing numbers 
of livestock on farms. 

This conclusion may be further in- 
fluenced by the price support pro- 
grams which will have to be an- 
nounced shortly for next year by 
Charles F. Brannan, secretary of ag- 
riculture. USDA has taken the low 
side of price support on some com- 
modities, but it is forecast that ‘in 
regard to soybeans, USDA will re- 
main on the high side, probably not 
less than 85% of parity, and that 
acreage restrictions while now indi- 
cated will not be less than 100% of 
last year’s soybean crop. 

USDA officials predict that. with 
acreage controls already set for cot- 
ton and wheat and probably corn that 
similar controls will be necessary for 
soybeans, particularly to cover the 
cotton area which will have to re- 
duce its cotton acreage. 

Another factor not disclosed in the 
Feed Situation report is the amount 
of cottonseed which has gone under 
loan. As of Nov. 26 approximately 
207,000 tons of cottonseed was placed 
under loan. Of this total about 75,000 
tons of cottonseed was placed under 
loan during the week of Nov. 20-26, 
and it is expected now in the USDA 
cotton branch that another 100,000 
tons of cottonseed may go under loan 
before the program closes Dec. 31. 

This is an insignificant part of the 
crop as far as the feed industry is 
concerned as the USDA cotton pro- 
duction estimate of Dec. 8 forecasts 
a total cottonseed production from 
the 1949 crop at 6,477,000 tons. Most 
of the Texan loan stocks are stored 
on the ground, according to USDA 
officials. 

Another price influence on feed ma- 
terials is overlooked in the Feed Situ- 
ation report—the soybean export out- 
look. International exports predict 
that the soybean movement from the 
US. for this crop year will be some- 
what less than the approximate ex- 
port of 43 million bushels last year, 
even if the Japan-Manchuria soy- 
bean barter deal is not completed. 

Army procurement authorities say 
that the Japan-Manchuria soybean 


December 13, 1949 


ECA officials are not encouraging 
the outbound movement of soybeans 
at this time. For example, Austria 
has been in the market for oil-bear- 
ing materials and asked for approval 
of an allocation of funds for soybeans. 
This request was rejected at ECA 
on the grounds that the Austrian 
crushing industry was inefficient and 
could not effect a proper recovery of 
end products. However, Austria has 
been instructed to shop around for 
copra as a substitute. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB EQUIPMENT GROUP 
REPORTS ON PROGRESS 


CHICAGO—Progress of the ma- 
chinery and equipment committee for 
the new American Institute of Bak- 
ing building was reported at a meet- 
ing of the group here Dec. 6, with 
H. E. Hildebrand, Continental Bak- 
ery Co., chairman, presiding. 

The numerous pieces of equipment 
which have been offéred for installa- 
tion in the AIB school of baking 
bakeshops were appraised. A decision 
was made to accept those pieces 
which are best suited to the needs of 
the school. The committee also deter- 
mined the kind and amount of other 
equipment necessary to complete the 
school bakeries. 

Progress of the subcommittee on 
laboratory equipment, under. the 
chairmanship of Ralph D. Ward, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., was reported. 
Equipment for five of the laboratories 
had been donated as follows: Bakers 
Club of New York, pilot and experi- 
mental bakeshop; New England Bak- 
ers Assn., laboratory number 4; Paul 
H. Helms, Kjeldahl Laboratory; 
Standard Brands, Inc., biological lab- 
oratory, and Arthur Keating, photo- 
graphic laboratory. Possible future 
subscriptions were discussed. 

The recommendations of the office 
equipment subcommittee, headed by 
Paul E, Clissold, Bakers’ Helper, were 
accepted. 

Present at the meeting were: Paul 
E. Clissold, Bakers’ Helper; D. F. 
Copell, Wagner Baking Co.; H. E. 
Hildebrand, Continental Baking Co.; 
John E. Morill, Union Machinery Co.; 
Peter Pirrie, Bakers Weekly; A. T. 
Prosser, Ward Baking Co.; Carl 
Steinhauer, Union Steel Products Co., 
and Dr. William B. Bradley, AIB. 








Top Places to Cheyenne Variety 
at Annual Nebraska Wheat Show 


LINCOLN, NEB.—One variety of 
hard red winter wheat, Cheyenne, 
won the first three places and six of 
the top 15 in the 1949 Nebraska 
Wheat Show, held recently at Gor- 
don under the auspices of the Ne- 
braska Grain Improvement Assn. 

Fred N. Elmquist, Potter, was 
awarded the grand championship 
trophy, the Ak-Sar-Ben Award of 
Merit plaque, and $10 in cash. Mr. 
Elmquist’s entry, a sample of Chey- 
enné, was produced on his 400-acre 
farm. The sample had a test weight 
of 62 Ib. 

Second place in the winter wheat 
division, as well as the reserve cham- 
pionship, went to Arthur J. Borcher, 
Gurley, on another entry of Chey- 
enne. 

Roy W. Robinson, Lyman, won 
third place in the winter wheat divi- 
sion with a samplé of Cheyenne also. 





Honorable mention-and additional 
awards went to 12 others whose en- 
tries of hard winter wheat placed in 
the following order: Leo Stander, 
Kimball; Edward Tlamka, Heming- 
ford; William Riis, Alliance; Joe 
Tlamka, Hemingford; Edgar Leafdale, 
Potter; Royce Hamm, Whitney; Fred 
Holscher, Ogallala; Lois Mae Hamm, 
Whitney; Robert Hawkins, Sidney; 
Andrew C. Nelson, Kimball; F. H. 
Woodhouse, Harrisburg, and C. J. 
Ramig, Bayard. Six of the winning 
entries of winter wheat were of the 
Cheyenne variety, 6 Nebred and 2 
Pawnee. The top 15 winners will com- 
pete in the state milling and baking 
contest at Lincoln. 

Edward V..Tlamka of Hemingford 
was awarded first place in the certi- 
fied seed wheat division with a Ne- 
bred entry weighing-64.2 Ib. bu. Plac- 
ing next in order were Joe Tlamka, 
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U. S. Flour Preiipetion 
and Consumption 


Note: Export statistics for 1947, 
1948 and 1949 include flour exported 
under the Department of Army Civil- 
ian Supply Program and, as in the 
previous years, flour made entirely 
of U.S. wheat, and other wheat flour 
(including flour milled in bond), in 
100-Ib. sacks, 000’s omitted. Sources: 
Reported flour production for 1947 
and 1948 and the partially estimated 
flour production for 1944, 1945, 1946 
and 1949, U.S. Bureau of the Census; 
estimated domestic disappearance, 
The Northwestern Miller; exports, 
Foreign Trade Division of the Bureau 
of the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 








Est. dom. 
disap- 

Production Exports pearance 

1949— 
January ..... 22,620 4,847 17,773 
February ..... 19,969 4,717 15,252 
March ....... 20,391 2,873 17,618 
BAe 17,187 2,676 14,511 
Be andow ons 17,333 2,609 14,724 
Se “exsscdve 20,116 2,727 17,389 
SES he 3 'se'g alte 18,994 3,007 15,988 
August ...... 19,957 1,346 18,611 
September 20,357 1,465 18,892 

1948— 
January ...... 24,398 8,940 15,458 
February ..... 21,196 5,015 16,181 
March ....... 21,970 4,999 16,971 
 \aesé eed 22,284 6,100 16,184 
BN were ceees 22,880 5,806 17,074 
SUMO on ccccces 23,038 7,941 15,097 
S. sbseccces 24,403 6,752 17,651 
August ....... 25,171 7,519 17,652 
September 23,619 6,317 17,302 
October ...... 24,380 4,713 19,667 
November .... 23,099 5,038 18,061 
December .... 22,695 5,896 16,799 
MONE oh cose 279,133 75,038 204,095 

1947— 
January ..... 28,189 8,625 19,564 
February ..... 24,965 8,726 16,239 
March ....... 27,701 9,331 18,370 
Ee 24,955 9,138 15,817 
ME. eccceceees 24,641 11,682 12,959 
| ees 24,416 11,628 12,788 
BE ve teen + tes 25,170 8,898 16,272 
August ...... 26,200 7,493 18,707 
September 25,039 7,150 17,889 
October ...... 26,594 6,462 20,132 
November .... 23,916 4,546 19,370 
December... 23,713 4,954 18,759 
Totals ...... 305,499 98,633 206,866 
Mn essvedees *278,900 49,661 229,239 
cosas tune *274,400 24,562 249,838 
WEEE cock siccer *255.208 16,899 238,309 


*Partially estimated. 


Hemingford; Leafdale and Shoemak- 
er, Potter; Lee D. Hagemeister, Pot- 
ter, and Andrew C. Nelson, Kimball. 


Approximately 1,200 persons at- 
tended the wheat show and a total 
of 355 samples were entered from 
Nebraska and southern South Dakota. 


P. R. Quarnberg, vice president of 
the Tri-State Milling Co., paid tribute 
to Nebraska organizations for foster- 
ing better wheat and building the 
state’s wheat-growing reputation. 
“Seventy-five per cent of the output 
of hard wheat milled goes to the bak- 
er,” he said, “hence it is obvious that 
the kind of wheat the miller wants 
is that which produces the kind of 
flour the baker wants. Nebraska is 
raising that kind of wheat today. 

“The improvement in quality dur- 
ing the past 10 years,” he explained, 
“came about through intelligent 
planting by farmers with the help of 
University of Nebraska research 
workers who brought out new varie- 
ties, the certified seed growers who 
increased supplies of good seed, and 
the educational programs of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service and the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn.” 

Dr. Clyde Mitchell, Rural Econom- 
ics Department head, University of 
Nebraska, told the wheat men that 
the federal agricultural programs 
proposed or enacted thus far have 
failed to provide a satisfactory agri- 
cultural policy. 

Placing at the top in the spring 
wheat class were Milbert Holzberger, 
Ivyl Salisbury, Howard Harris and 


Arthur O. Johnson, all of Gordon, and 
John Augustine of Chadron, The win- 
ning entries were all of the Mida 
variety. 


South Dakota entries were judged 
separately and in this division: top 
honors went to Joe Biever of Oe6cl- 
richs on a sample of the new Rush- 
more spring wheat variety. The re- 
serve championship for South Dakota 
was awarded to a 62.5-lb. sample of 
Nebred winter wheat exhibited by 
Arvid Magnuson of Batesland. Harry 
R. Clark, chief inspector at the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, placed the 
entries in the market grain division 
and also selected the winning sam- 
ples from South Dakota. 


R. M. Scoular, president of the 
Scoular-Bishop Grain Co. and one of 
the afternoon speakers, emphasized 
the fact that the farm loan storage 
program retards the movement of 
grain to market and makes it in- 
creasingly important for farmers to 
produce grain of high quality and 
store it properly in order to avoid 
storage losses and discounts resulting 
from deterioration during the stor- 
age period. 

“The people must decide within the 
next few months what kind of na- 
tional farm program they want,” he 
said. Dr. Mitchell declared that the 
1949 Farm Act is a makeshift which 
will have to be revised. He termed 
“foolish” the idea of doing away with 
support prices because farmers can- 
not otherwise fight a purely competi- 
tive battle where practically no one 
except farmers follows the rules of 
competition. 

A separate women’s section of the 
program included a baking demon- 
stration by University of Nebraska 
nutritionist Vivian Winston and a 
Style review which was presented by 
merchants of the city of Gordon. 
Nearly 1,000 persons enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Gordon Chamber 
of Commerce at a free pancake feast 
following the afternoon program. 


A special feature of the state wheat 
show was the selection and crowning 
of Nebraska and South Dakota wheat 
queens for the current year. Miss 
Mary Ann Rufenacht of Lodgepole, 
Neb., received the Nebraska honor 
and Miss Dorothy Schwarting of 
Batesland was named to represent 
the wheat growers of South Dakota. 
The queens were chosen from a group 
of outstanding candidates who had 
previously been nominated by civic 
and farm organizations throughout 
western Nebraska and southwestern 
South Dakota. All candidates had ex- 
cellent 4-H Club, school and com- 
munity achievement records and are 
members of families which receive 
a substantial part of their income 
from wheat. 


The Nebraska Wheat Show is pre- 
sented annually at different towns in 
the wheat-producing areas of the 
planned to create a greater interest in 
producing wheat of high market qual- 
ity and encourage wider use of good 
seed. The 1949 Nebraska Wheat Show 
was sponsored by the Nebraska Grain 
Improvement Assn., Gordon Chamber 
of Commerce, Nebraska Agricultural 
Extension Service and Nebraska Cer- 
tified Seed Growers. 


——=—SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CREAM OF WHEAT DIVIDENDS 


The Cream of Wheat Corp. has de- 
clared a year-end dividend of 40¢ 
and the usual quarterly dividend of 
40¢, both payable Jan. 3 to stock- 
holders of record Dec. 16. These divi- 
dends bring total payments for the 
year to $2, the same as in the pre- 
ceding year. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 








Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
age + RE RS SBS get, <2 $...@7.45 $7.00@7.10 $...@... $...@... $7.65@7.70 
Spring top patent ............... §.70@6.00 ... jut cine os As. Are RS oh Se 
Spring high gluten .............. -»--@... 6.80@6.06 ...@... ~+-@... 6,10@6.20 
EME. GUN bc sins wibt 6 ghd Adee h 5.60@5.85 56.70@5.95 ...@... --@6.66 ... ar 
Spring standard ...............2: We Pita...) see BA --@5.75 5.75@5.85 
Stag Brat .chOAl. 66 ods. cis. vcindtas 4.70@6.35 65.10@6.35 ...@... -.@5.15 6.35@6.45 
Hard winter family ............. car La «++@... 6.10@7.05 a | | aes ees 
Hard winter short .............. 5.47@6.65 ...@... 6.25@65.40 »--@5.60 ...@... 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.37 @5.50 -+-@... 6.10@5.20 --@5.40 5.90@5.95 
Hard winter first clear ......... +++ @1.20 -+-@... 3.45@3.65 --@4.30 5.60@5.65 
Soft winter family ............. er an ee ey ay aN wf See See 
Soft winter short patent ....... 6.10@6.90 -++@... 6.65@6.90 --@6.15 5.75@5.80 
Soft winter standard ........... 56.00@6.65 ...@... ar Pe ay were ey ar 
Soft winter straight ............ te, Beare ~»--@... 6.06@5.15 --@5.05 6.55@5.60 
Soft winter first clear .......... 5.40@5.80 -~..@... ey ae «»+-@4.00 4.35@4.40 
RIO MOST, WRG iscsi teed 4.10@4.30 4.15@4.35 re --@4.70 4.90@4.95 
TAO BOOP, GOFE ck tccc¥ cibwyeer 3.25@3.50 3.00@3.75 we re @3.60 3.80@3.85 
Semolina, standard .............. 6.10@6.15 5.95@6.00 woe wee i. tte - @6.66 
Durum, gran., bulk ............. §.85@5.90 ...@. ore eeu ---@6.65 -@6.26 

New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh ~ Atlanta 

Re I 8 ro es oc ks < eae $...@7.75 $7.30@7.60 $...@ ... $7.16@7.45 $...@.. 
Spring high gluten ............. 6.30@6.50 6.60@6.70 6.37@6.47 6.08@6.65 ...@.. 
ere ie eee | -«+@... 6.30@6.40 6.22@6.37 5.95@6.35 --@. 
SS “MRUGEEEE 5a.b's cee pPoweces vat 6.00@6.15 6.20@6.30 6.02@6.17 5.84@6.25 oe os 
Spring first clOAP .......cresvees 5.40@5.60 5.65@5.80 5.42@56.62 5.25@5.85 Ae 
Hard winter short .............+. 6.05@6.30 6.95@6.05 6.12@6.32 5.95@5.99 ‘ae 3% 
Hard winter standard ...... 5.70@5.90 56.85@5.95 5.82@5.92 56.66@5.756 ae@ 
Soft winter family ............. obig Gy ow < o0e@ ... 17.74@7.77 rr, eae se 
Soft winter straight ............ 5.00@5.60 ... -»» 6.02@5.72 ao ae 
Soft winter standard ........... -++@... 4.80@6.00 a Pee ee a oe 
Rye flour, white ............604. 4.60@4.75  ... aes eS 4.65 @4.75 -@.. 
meee WO, WEE “iecbpascachoctes eo -+-. 4.80@4.90 ev 3.95 @4.55 os 28 
Semolina, standard ............. 6.44@6.55 <5 tee St ae ape gaat wae gat 
Durum, Sfam.,. DUE: ois cciccvie'veccs 6.24@6.35 cin SA e+ -@.. oe wee often dee 

Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ... $...@7.00 $...@... Spring top patent ... $...@11.10 $11.20@11.40 
Bluestem ........ ---@6.00 ... ve Spring second patent. ...@10.60 10.70@10.90 
Bakery grades ... ...@6.04 Sale ahs Spring first clear .... ...@ 9.50 APEX Swit 
POET peck se caeed -.-@5.88 oe ows Spring exports§ ..... «+ +@14.30 .--@ 

Ontario soft winters. 7.80@ 8.50 .-@ 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. §280-lb. cottons. 





















UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
3, and corresponding date of a year ago: 


of Trade in bushels 


Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 

Afloat 
Minneapolis. 
New Orleans 
New York 


Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 


(000’s omitted) on Dec. 






























-—Wheat— -——Corn—, -~—Oats—. -—Rye—. -—-Barley— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
3,164 3,645 2,862 107 124 202 4 161 22 
1,005 — ss Ss tie T és es as 
5,161 3,151 4,456 3,528 3,084 191 764 2,396 1,034 
5,604 2,169 1,852 2,195 237 x? 8 502 i, 
3,637 6,370 11,609 991 1,350 3,038 1,071 776 864 
‘a - es i -. 3,404 Ss 7 es 
14,261 2,794 1,135 2,860 592 574 266 9,959 1,954 
ee 1 ats 37 oi +. és ys # 
8,861 252 73 155 149 6 10 19 18 
‘ 2,587 3,114 254 317 oe ve se es te 
- 14,017 13,368 o¢ e» ae eo 3 2 
‘ 3,025 1,257 1,212 1,814 298 176 28 117 
. 81,303 33,314 3,748 1,624 106 61 218 256 45 84 
° 334 84 1,424 1,016 355 42 2 -. 2,774 3,006 
we o 64 ee Je a > oe oe 336 ae 
° 6,455 5,423 4,060 810 56,458 1,051 1,612 2,350 10,181 7,054 
° 925 795 765 852 69 1 os ee ae “a 
‘ 1,163 1,380 1,272 218 236 as 9 5 
- 10,859 > es ee ee os o* es ‘um _ 
+ 13,446 16,773 6,447 1,592 35% 210 188 61 46 83 
os 204 320 596 623 os 31 o2 _ é% ei 
o® 2,696 1,703 675 1,292 3 368 33 56 178 414 
‘ 1,609 1,170 372 421 446 131 58 1 46 81 
> 4,761 5,552 1,600 893 729 692 én 4 37 28 
: 6,933 4,805 2,421 2,657 1,286 567 14 52 25 21 
- 12,402 7,370 oe oe se o* oe 35 es 
ee 280 ee wn oe 
7s 628 1,610 316 267 
.- 202,548 139,311 43,128 36,332 19,216 9,723 9,571 6,038 27,525 14,668 









GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 









Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 

--—Minneapolis—— ———- Chicago————. - - Kansas City -— 
Dec. May July Dec. Mar May ~- July Dec. Mar. May July 
Dec. 5 ... 225% 219 213 221% 221% 216% #198% 219% 218% 211% 193% 
Dec. 6 ... 223% 218% 212% 220% 219% 214% 197% 218% 217% 210% 192% 
Dec. 7 ... 221% 218% 212% 219% 219% 214% 197% 217% 217% #+#210% =191% 
Dec. 8 ... 221% 218% 212 219 219 213% 195% 217% 216% 209% 190% 
Dec. 9 . 221% 219% 213 219% 219% 214% 196% 217% 217% 210% 191% 
Dec. 10 222% 219% 213% 221% 220% 215% 197% 218% 218 211% 192% 

--CORN— - RYE OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Mar. Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Dec. 56 .. 180% 132% 144% 151% 157% 163% 145% 147% 17% 75% 11% 66% 
Dec. 6 .. 129% 130% 142% 148% 155% 161 144 146% 75% 74% 70% 65% 
Dec. 7 .. 129% 130% 143% 149% 155% 161% 144% 145% 75% 74% 70% 65% 
Dec. 8 .. 128 130 142 148% 154% 159% 143% 145% 75% 74% 70% 65% 
Dec. 9 .. 129% 131% 143% 149% 156% 161% 145 146% 77 75% 71% 65% 
Dec. 10 . 130% 132% 143% 149% 158% 162% 145 146% 76% 74% 72 66% 





























SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 










Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ...... $....@49.00 $....@46.50 §$....@.... abe weds ae Oe 
Hard winter bran .. ys aor ee 43.60@ 44.00 rr, vee at oe oe 
Soft winter bran i. eee ae ey, ey ee 46.75 @ 47.25 51.00 @52.00 
Standard midds.* ~»»»-@50.50 @ 47.50 To eee Pe Ser ee? i RS 
Flour midds.¢ ..... - ++ -@51.00 @ 48.50 46.25 @ 46.75 49.60@ 50.00 53.00@54.00 
Hed Ges ‘aiktvisses 50.00 @ 52.00 @ 48.5 6 cca ene> er ee b 06 gE ie oe 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran . $51.00@61.50 $....@657.00 $....@60.00 $53.50@56.10 §....@.... 
Standard midds.* 53.00 @53.50 - + ~«-@58.00 61.00@ 62.00 56.00@57.60 ae ee 
Flour midds.t 52.50@ 53.00 (VER ss. rn Sere 58.10@58.60 -@.. 
Red dog 53.00 @ 54.00 -««Q60.00 -- + ~«@67.00 59.00 @59.60 con® 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto @ 57.00 | Pe @ 62.00 $....@66.00 
qWinnipeg ......... -.@61.00 - @55.00 -@ 


*Brown shorts. 


tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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Charles G. Goundry, branch man- 
ager, grocery products sales, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Buffalo, has been 
named chairman of the board of the 
Food Industry Sales Executives of 
Buffalo. Other action at a recent 
meeting of the group includes election 
of J. ©. Bryer, Best Foods, Inc., and 
John O. Arling, branch manager, 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., to the board 
of governors. - 


Alan 0. Norwood, supervisor of 
sales and production for Dobry Flour 
Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla., visited grain 
and milling industry representatives 
in Kansas City last week. 

ae 


Mrs. Carmelita Spagnol, wife of 
J. Spagnol, Pittsburgh representative 
of the W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has returned from a visit to 
France and Italy. She counted her 
private audience with the Pope in 
Rome as one of the highlights of her 
visit. 

® 


R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan, 
Chicago flour broker, and Mrs. Bem- 
mels, will leave Dec. 16 by automo- 
bile for Florida, where they expect 
to stay about three weeks. 

Se 

John P, Snyder, Jr., director of 
flour mill manufacturing, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., was reelected constable 
of Woodland Village, a suburb of 
Minneapolis, at the annual election 
of the village Dec. 6. 

* 


H. Lee Thompson, vice president 
and sales manager, Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas was a Chi- 
cago visitor last week. Later he left 
on an eastern business trip. 

x 

N. G. Anderson, Chicago manager 
for Bay State Milling Co., is spend- 
ing a few days at the company’s main 
office at Winona, Minn. 

® 


About 75 of their friends were 
breakfast guests of Mr. and Mrs. E. 
J. Quinn at the Minikahda Club in 
Minneapolis Sunday, Dec. 11, in hon- 
or of Mr. and Mrs. Ellis D. English 


of Kansas City, Mo., who are about 
to make their home in Minneapolis. 
Mr. English recently became presi- 
dent of the Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co. Mr. Quinn is executive vice 
president. 

S 


Charles ©. Chinski, New York 
flour distributor, was called suddenly 
to Beaumont, Texas, because of the 
illness of his mother. 


a 
Sidney Teicher of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Grain Corp., New York, returned 
on the Queen Elizabeth Dec. 9 from 
a six-week trip abroad. 
7 
Dick Schoep, Choice Foods, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has been promoted from 
major to lieutenant colonel in the 
Civil Air Patrol, it was announced 
recently. He was also appointed dep- 
uty commander of the Minnesota 
wing of the CAP. 
¢ 


Dr. H. E. Gray, head of the ento- 
mology bureau for the Dominion of 
Canada, Ottawa, spent Dec, 6-7 in 
Minneapolis conferring with repre- 
sentatives of milling companies re- 
garding mill and product sanitation. 

* 

Thomas M. Casey, grain buyer, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, has returned after a_ three- 
month tour of duty at the Duluth, 
Minneapolis and Springfield, Il., of- 
fices. 

* 


Paul T, Jackson, Oklahoma City, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Millers 
Assn., is attending a grain rate hear- 
ing in Chicago. 

s 

Joseph G. Schmitz, Oklahoma City, 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager of the southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc., has returned from 
a visit to the company headquarters 
in Minneapolis. 

.@ 

Leslie N. Perrin, president, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
guest of honor last week at the an- 
nual president’s dinner in Buffalo. Ac- 
companying Mr. Perrin to Buffalo 








WHEAT SHOW WINNER—4J. C. Swinbank (right), secretary of the Ne- 
braska Grain Improvement Assn., presents the Ak-Sar-Ben Award for 
Agricultural Achievement to Mr. and Mrs. Fred N. Elmguist, Potter, 
whose entry of Cheyenne hard winter wheat won grand championship 
henors at the Nebraska Wheat Show held recently at Gerdon. 


were Walter R. Barry, vice president;~ 
E. L. Schujahn, director: of general 
flour sales, and J. J.. Moran, sales. 
executive, grocery products. While in 
Buffalo Mr. Perrin and his party 
were guests of Harry C. Lautensack, 
président of General’ Mills’ eastern 
division. 
& 

Harry W.. Zinsmaster, president, 
Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, Minn., 
former chairman of the American 
Bakers Assn., and now national vice 
president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, was one of the 
hosts at a cocktail party given in 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
by the north central states region 
during the recent convention of the 
NAM in New York. 

@ 


Edgar W. Smith, wheat and cattle 
rancher of the Palouse country in 
eastern Washington and a resident of 
Portland, has been elected president 
of the Port'and Chamber of Com- 
merce. In 1915 Mr. Smith built the 
first and in 1919 the second Astoria 
Flouring Mill, and he served as presi- 
dent of the company from 1915 to 
1929. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Q.M. MAKES PURCHASES 
OF ENRICHED FLOUR 


CHICAGO—The U.S. Quartermas- 
ter Purchasing Office at Chicago will 
open bids Dec. 15 for 3,000 sacks of 
enriched hard wheat flour for Oak- 
land, Cal., and Dec. 20 for 2.400 sacks 
of enriched soft wheat flour. The lat- 
ter purchase is divided as follows: 
600 sacks for Ogden, 600 sacks for 
Auburn, Wash., and 1,200 sacks for 
Lyoth, Cal. 

The office announced the following 
purchases of hard wheat flour Dec. 9: 
Domestic cottons—750 sacks at $4.89, 
Dobry Flour Mills, Yukon, Okla., to 
Oildon, Texas; 6,722 sacks, $4.78@ 
5.16, Acme Flour Mills, Oklahoma 
City, to army posts in Texas and 
Oklahoma; 1,500 sacks, $4.74, Abi- 
lene (Kansas) Flour Mills, to Fort 
Riley, Kansas; 1,200 sacks, $4.91 
Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., Portland, 
to Auburn, Wash.; 4900 sacks, $5.03, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., to 
California points; 5,000 sacks, $4.60, 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mils, 
to Kansas City; 10,000 sacks, $4.74, 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, 
to Kansas City; 1,200. sacks, $4.53, 
General Mills, Inc., Sperry Division, 
to Ogden. 

Export multiwalls — 35,009 sacks, 
$5.22, General Mills, Inc., to Auburn, 
Wash.; 15090 sacks. $5.59, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., to New Cum- 
berland, Pa.; 25,000 sacks, $5.14, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., to Kan- 
sas City for beyond. 


Other recent quartermaster pur- 
chases of enriched hard wheat flour 
include the following: 1,410 sacks, 
$4.89, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash., to Fort Lewis, 
Wash.; 889 sacks, $4.75, Toomey’s 





Mills, Newcastle, Wyo., to Fort Fran- 


cis E. Warren. 


The following soft wheat flour pur- 
chases also were reported: 1,200 


sacks, $5.21, Arrow Mills; Inc., Hous-- 


ton, to San Antonio, and 600 satks 
at $4.85 to Richmond, Va., and 600 
sacks at $4.57 to Columbus, Ohio, 
from Marion (Ohio) Millirig Co. 
— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RAISIN BOARD MOVES 
FRESNO—The offices of the Cali- 
fornia Raisin Advisory Board have 
been moved to Room 403, Power 
Bidg., Fresno, Cal. The mail address 
is P. O. Box 1963, Fresno. 











DEATHS 


Jd. N. Claybrook, 70, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New York, died Dec. 8. De- 
tails on page 33. 


Edward G. McClintic, 72, founder 
of the McClintic Grinding & Corru- 
gating Works, Kansas City, died Dec. 
7 after an illness of four months. 


A. E. Sutton, Jr., 71, manager and 
treasurer of the North Pacific Grain 
Growers, died in Portland, Ore., fol- 
lowing a heart attack. A native of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, Mr. 
Sutton had been connected with the 
grain trade for 50 years, with the 
Northwestern Warehouse, Tacoma, 
the Northern Grain Warehouse, Seat- 
tle, and later was vice president of 
Strauss & Co., Portland. He had been 
a director of the Portland Grain Ex- 
change and Merchants Exchange. 


Charles Champeny, 89, owner of the 
Oxford (Kansas) Milling Co., for 
many years, died Nov. 25. Funeral 
services were Dec. 1. Mr. Champeny 
and his two sons, Arthur and Harry, 
were active in the milling business 
since the Oxford mill was purchased 
by the family in 1910. The elder Mr. 
Champeny retired a year ago, and 
the sons are still active in the busi- 
ness. 





Ralph Emerson Pope, 38, a mem- 
ber of the purchasing department of 
the Campbell- Taggart Associated 
Bakeries, Dallas, Texas, died Dec. 
10. Mr. Pope joined the baking com- 
pany in Kansas City 14 years ago 
and was transferred to Dallas 10 
years ago. Surviving are his widow, 
Mrs. Virginia Pope; two sons, Ralph 
E. and Warner Kent Pope; his par- 
ents; two sisters and three brothers. 


D. M, Binger, owner of the D. M. 
Binger Co., Minneapolis bakery sup- 
ply firm, died Dec. 6. Before entering 
business for himself, Mr. Binger was 
employed for 22 years by Zinsmaster 
Baking Co. He was a member of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. 


Mrs. Jane Thomson Bausman, 64, 
wife of Richard F. Bausman, for- 
mer vice president of the eastern 
division of General Mills, Inc., died 
in her home in Peekskill, Dec. 5, 
after a long illness. She was a leader 
in the suffrage movement and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Henry Street Visiting Nurse Service. 


Vere G. Leitch, 61, died Dec. 6 at 
his home in Portland, Ore., following 
a heart attack. Mr. Leitch was for- 
merly with the Terminal Flour Mills 
Co. and later credit manager for the 
Portland office of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
For the past seven years he was with 
the Portland office of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. 


Maxwell O. Nusbaum, 41, manager 
of the General Mills, Inc., general of- 
fices in Buffalo, died at the Buffalo 
hospital after a month’s illness. Mr. 
Nusbaum was a native of Maryland, 
joining- General Mills in Baltimore 
about 14 years ago. He is survived 
by his widow and a brother. 


Harry Evan Cormon, Port Credit, 
chief chemist for Canada Packers, 
Ltd., Toronto, for 28 years, died 
Dec. 7. 


E. J. Reddick; Toronto, died sud- 
denly Dec. 7. Mr. Reddick had been 
with the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co. for more than 30 years. 
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a Milling Capacity 


(Continued from page 12) 





most of them at close to full ca- 


pacity. These mills are located in 22 
states. The total capacity of these 
mills is 156 thousand sacks daily. 
Our list is as complete as we have 
been able to compile, but there may 
very well be a few plants which 
should be included concerning which 
we are not informed.” 

Mr. Steen expressed the opinion 
that the major part of the capacity 
reduction made necessary by declin- 
ing flour export business “is now be- 
hind,” and that the industry is not 
very far away from a reasonable bal- 
ance between capacity and output. 
Adding that as the industry ap- 
proaches a fair balance between ca- 
pacity and output the “heavy cloud 
of pessimism which has prevailed for 
the past two years should gradually 
disperse,” he said: 

“It should be worth-while-to study 
the situation in the 101 plants which 
have closed. First of all, it should 
be noted that a little more than a 
third of the 156 thousand sacks ca- 
pacity consists of mills which were 
not operating at the time of Pearl 
Harbor. These plants had then been 
down for a greater or less time, but 
were subsequently put into produc- 
tion to help meet the demand for 
flour during the latter part of the 
war and especially during the first 
three postwar periods. Their output 
during this time went. very largely 
tc foreign shores, and with few ex- 
ceptions this group of plants has 
either limited domestic acceptance 
for their products or none at all. 

“Next it should be noted that near- 
ly another third of this closed ca- 
pacity operated at low rates during 
the prewar period. This-was due to 
various reasons—location, decline in 
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sales. ability; plant obsolescerice; more 
interest on the part of management 
in such things as grain and- feed 
than in flour, and to other conditions. 
Whatever the -handicap, it was -ob=- 
scured during the period of maximunt 
demand for flour, but now it is again 
effective. It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that nearly all the plants 
in this category would have been 
closed several years ago had it not 
been for the abnormal conditions 
which prevailed. 

“Both in the mills just referred 
to and in the remaining third, it is 
especially noteworthy that only a few 
had good sales departments. Quite a 
number were _ broker - dominated. 
Many depended upon bulk outlets 
and the government for their trade 
in recent years. In some cases, the 
owners decided to conserve their as- 
sets and not risk them in an un- 
certain period. In others, the third 
generation had little interest in the 
milling business and allowed both 
the property and its trade connec- 
tions to deteriorate. There are all 
kinds of circumstances of this sort 
tc be found. 

“Of the 101 closed plants, 27 with 
a total capacity of 55 thousand 
sacks are owned by chain compa- 
nies. Some of them mostly ran an 
export business, and in others the 
managements doubtless found it eco- 
nomical to consolidate the business 
available in their other plants. 

“Ten of the 101 mills have been 
destroyed by fire. Our reports show 
\11 to have been dismantled, but we 
‘think this figure is much less than 
the actual fact. 

“Many of the plant owners in- 
volved in these closings intend to 
reopen ‘when business gets better.’ 
Doubtless some will be reopened in 
due course, but the handicaps to such 
action are rather obvious. 

“Mills of less than 400 sacks daily 
capacity were excluded from this sur- 
vey partly because they account in 





Total Sales Under Wheat Agreement 


The following table shows the quantities guaranteed under the International Wheat 
Agreement and the actual sales and purchases by exporting and importing countries which 
have been recorded by the International Wheat Council since the beginning of the pro- 


gram, Aug. 1, through Dec. 2, 1949: 


Guaranteed Exports and Sales (bushels) 














Guaranteed Cum. total sales 
Country— quantities Aug. 1-Dec. 2, 1949 
eo ores wer rere 80,000,000 7,627,517 
COE nk Ss ctw cs cece ct 203,069,635 24,270,940 
Da, TEP PEST ET ee Te i | Leen Berry 
5a eb Sarerrr rrr. ee ye 168,069,635 20,426,908 
UCRBRRE veces cc ew etic eee > LS Owners 
yo | rere Pee 456,283,389 §2,225,365 
Guaranteed Imports and/or Purchases (bushels) 
Cum. total 
purchases 
Guaranteed Source Aug. 1- 
Country— quantities Australia Canada U.S.A. Dec. 2, 1949 
SEED wo bb 6 0'et Ore dy rhbae Seeman. ! ewewes + heen 1,837,185 1,837,185 
IES Ae ro 20209,040 —§ .aswce 3,716,077 3,467,245 7,183,322 
RS ee hearers a 5 rr a 375,019 119,169 494,188 
SE 2056-0 vic vas 00 Cuvee v abe oo) ir eee 871,375 317,582 1,188,957 
PRON, ov epetsvsincscues Leeetee -  .. wevens 122,000 -—§ eeeses 122,000 
Dominican Republic ..... tf Sr eee es 180,090 14 567 194.657 
BPP et tee eee Ree tk) gees 161,156 238,794 399,950 
Mil Salvador ..........+.-. CCG5en =. Se aewe 47,410 91.161 138,571 
Guatemala .............+.. 4 ee 91,279 163,172 254 451 
RRR pare oN | 17,655 = ,seens 17,655 
EEE. d- ahs eorvine' oo oi a.0'4 0 10,104,520 1,241,333 933,333 2 174,666 
CE eS Gc dink aly 600 kes Sere 1,441,818 758,585 2 200.403 
ND: cas ob aA 2 Os sv phen G.24G,4SR.. sv dvaces 349,440 2,027,413 2,376,853 
Netherlands ...........+.. 26,720,697 = =—«=s ceases 214,791 4,182,870 4,397,661 
"SEES Tree, | a rae 10,185 15,761 25.946 
MUTE.» usc 6 00 ones eines 345,333 1,153,006 1,091,761 2,590,100 
i docked iedvode’ | a> oo o>) eleeew 50,510 9,324 59,834 
ee ° |): Ee & 29.900 1,168,439 1,198 339 
Paetugal .....sccccesceeee 440B, FER - oteese 90,677 3,038,545 3,129,222 
Seudi Arabia ..%.......-..  U887,386 oes: 127,164 134,768 261,932 
Switzerland ...........+--+-. ‘ [eae i+... ‘Feetes ee a Ae 3,879 311 
U. of South Africa ....... 11,623,113 2,000,000 6,600,090 ~§ =. cesecs 7,600,000 
United Kingdom ......... 177,067,938 5,182,184 3,039,055 430 249 8,651,488 
WOMOSMOIR. 2 icc cic nese yce 3,306,934 * = .sssv. 1,461,689 386,985 1,848,674 
All other signatory 
countries .....:-.+.+-. LEG GRIT aie A arhaee 8 OH eestew ee erteds 
WMD. b-0:0 5.6 Renew eb-e 456,283,389 7,627,517 24,270,940 20,426,908 52,225,365 
vr 
Subsidy Rates Under Wheat Agreement 
Dec. 6 Dec. 7 Dec. 8 Dec.9 Dec. 12 
Bast Coast Ports— (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 
To all destinations ........+--ssseseees 51¢ 5i¢ 50¢ 50¢ b1¢ 
West Coast Ports— ' 
To all destinations ........sseeeeteeees 47¢ 47¢ 47¢ 47¢ 47¢ 
Gulf Coast Ports— 
To Buropean Atlantic ports ........... 54¢ 54¢ 53¢ 63¢ 64¢ 
To Mediterranean, Middle East, West 
and South Africa ......-..eseeeeees 62¢ 52¢ 51¢ 51¢ 52 
To Asia and adjacent territory ........ 1¢ 51¢ 50¢ 50¢ 5i¢ 
To Latin America and West Indies ... 49¢ 49¢ 48¢ 48¢ 49¢ 
Toe MORIOO. bobo ccc te cee tec deescucces ¢ 49¢ 48¢ 48¢ 49¢ 


total for only about 3% of the na- 
tional flour production, partly be- 
cause a majority of such mills op- 
erate only upon an intermittent basis, 
partly because their total flour out- 
put did not increase much during the 
period of maximum production as 
they did not share in the export busi- 
ness to any extent, and partly be- 
cause their business is very largely 
local in character.” 





ECA Farm Support 


(Continued from page 12) 


ed by ECA. The second is to ap- 
prove the funds asked by ECA. 

It is unlikely that CCC will require 
any additional funds for its present 
operations for the balance of this 
fiscal year since most of the heavy 
financial crop burdens are already 
out of the way. Further liquidation 
of the CCC financial problem will be 
aided as ECA authorizes procurement 
of wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco and 
fats and oils, making CCC funds 
available for such supplemental prob- 
lems as may arise. 

If that forecast of the CCC fiscal 
status is correct, it seems likely that 
USDA will add its support to ECA 
in obtaining the full budget request. 
CCC will undoubtedly have to face 
Congress. with a request for funds 
for operations after June 30, 1950, 
and it seems unlikely that .it will 
care to add to its request the size- 
able sum that ECA is now spending 
to export agricultural surpluses. 

Within Congress, particularly in 
the farm state delegations, there is a 
growing desire to shift, as far as 
possible, charges against the agricul- 
tural programs from CCC to a for- 
eign relief agency. Under those cir- 
cumstances, these funds could be 
charged to foreign policy and not to 
a farm program, thereby obscuring 
the cost of the price support system. 

To follow this advice to sell ECA 
to Congress on the basis of its effec- 
tiveness in abating the impact of 
farm surpluses within the USS. 
would on the surface seem to be an 
admission of the Communist criticism 
that ECA is only a surplus dumping 
operation. Superficially, this criti- 
cism appears val’d. However, it must 
be remembered that Mr. Hoffman has 
geared ECA policies to reconstruc- 
tion, and there has been no sustained 
criticism of the administration of the 
ECA itself or of its agricultural as- 
pects. 

It is predicted that, within the 
senate, ECA will find support for its 
full budget request from such influ- 
ential Senators as George D.. Aiken 
(R., Vt.), who has fought for a sound 
farm price support program policy 
but cannot be accused of building up 
ECA as a dumping agency for farm 
surpluses. In Sen. Aiken, proponents 
of a plan to transfer any or part of 
ECA food budget funds to CCC for 
administration, particularly in the 
critical campaign years immediately 
ahead, would find a vigorous oppon- 
ent who would see in such a trans- 
fer an attempt to build up a cam- 
paign slush fund in the hands of the 
Democratic administration. 

Some avowed Senate critics of the 
ECA are those whose constituencies 
have benetited the most from ECA 
activities. For example, Sen. Burnet 
R. Maybank (D., S.C.) has publicly 
taken the position that he will not 
approve another ECA budget request 
in excess of $2.5 billion. Analysts of 
his statement note “he has not con- 
sidered that to date ECA has spent 
more than $700 million for the ex- 
port of.cotton to western Europe. It 
is predicted that, when facts of this 














J. N. Claybrook 


NEW YORK MANAGER FOR 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL DIES 


NEW YORK—J. N. Claybrook, 70, 
manager of the New York office of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., for 30 years, died from a heart 
ailment -_Dec. 8. He had been ill in 
the Muhlenberg Hospital, Plainfield, 
N.J., for two weeks, but his death 
had not been expected. 

Mr. Claybrook was a graduate of 
the law school of the University of 
Virginia, and after having charge of 
the Philadelphia office of the mill for 
three years, came to New York, suc- 
ceeding his brother, Richard A. Clay- 
brook. He was active in politics and 
in the community life of Plainfield, 
N.J., where he lived for many years. 

Services were held there Dec. 10, 
followed by interment in Richmond, 
Virginia, his former home. A. F. An- 
glemyer, vice president and general 
manager, and George W. Haynes, vice 
president and manager of the cereal 
department of the mill, flew east to 
attend the funeral. 





kind are explained to some of the 
ECA senatorial opponents, they may 
change their tunes. Tobacco industry 
representatives, while still eager to 
exploit the market potential for U.S. 
tobacco which was stimulated by the 
U.S. soldiers during the war, are not 
too unhappy over their treatment at 
the administrative hands of ECA. 

It is significant that, although ap- 
proximately one half of all ECA 
funds available to date have been 
disbursed through its food and agri- 
cultural division, there has not been 
one word of criticism over the ad- 
ministrative handling of this division 


‘of ECA. There is unanimous agree- 


ment that this condition resulted from 
the fact that the administration of 
the food division of ECA was in the 
hands of D. A. FitzGerald, who 
gained the confidence and respect of 
foreign representatives when he was 
director general of the International 
Emergency Food Council during the 
acute period of world cereal scarcity. 

ECA will find congressional sup- 
port as a nonpolitical agency to han- 
dle agricultural funds for exports of 
commodities, rather than have such 
funds put into the hands of CCC or 
other departments within USDA, it 
is forecast. 

Despite a determined drive to cur- 
tail government expenditures for the 
coming year, it is now forecast that 
ECA will be able to stistain a re- 
quest for an authorization of $3.15 
billion for the fiscal year 1950-51, 






















































































































MARKETS IN DETAIL 








Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller’s market reviews are for 
flour packed in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices 
are quoted in the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the 
larger distributing centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do 
not take into account high or low extremes at which occasional individual 
sales may have been made. Except as noted, the price situation reported 
in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 





U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: A fair volume of nationally 
advertised brand family flour bookings and 
the purchase of a large amount of bak- 
ery flour by a chain concern held flour 
business steady in the Southwest last week. 
The big business, however, was shared by a 
relatively few mills since a large number 
of millers report business to be extremely 
slow. ‘ 

Sales in the Southwest last week aver- 
aged 80% of capacity, compared with 80% 
the preceding week and 47% a year ago. 
Export business amounted to only about 
10% of the total volume reported. 

Demand for bakery flour was very slow 
last week. Only two important chain bak- 
ers were buyers of flour, but the amount 
in the first instance was small and the 
dealings were only with mills where this 
baker’s backlog was running low. The 
second was a southwestern chain which 
purchased about 200,000 sacks. A few other 
bakery sales of over 10,000 sacks were 
reported, but most trades last week were 
in the 400- to 1,200-sack class. 

Bakers are showing very little interest 
in the trend of wheat prices, and there 
is not so much talk about a February price 
break as an excuse to postpone flour pur- 
chases this year. Most of them are con- 
tent to buy at frequent intervals at the 
very best price they can find. Many of this 
class of buyer have yet to acquire supplies 
for January, and a price trend favorable 
to them would bring about a good spurt 
of buying before the end of the year. 
However, a few buyers are booked through 
the crop year and many are booked into 
March, so all are not buying on this week- 
to-week basis. 

Nationally advertised brands of family 
flour put a 20¢ sack advance into effect 
last week and the increase was some aid 
to sales, but sales did not come close to 
what the mills hoped they would be. De- 
cember is normally a very slow month to 
sell family flour with wholesale grocers 
thinking about Christmas items and jobbers 
keeping their floor stocks low. But the 
news of the advance did create some de- 
mand for family flour and sales were im- 
proved. 

Export interest was extremely slow last 
week. PMA rebought 200,000 sacks of 80% 
extraction hard wheat flour early in the 
week to cover a portion of the Turkish 
business which could not be delivered by 
a New York exporter. The new purchase 
ranged $4.43@4.54 osnaburgs, unenriched, 
Gulf, for December shipment from mills. 
Latin American sales continued in about 
the same vein as recent week. Sales were 
small and scattered. 

Operations in the Southwest averaged 
from four to five days. Production in Kan- 
sas City was 71% of capacity last week, 
compared with 74% the preceding week 
and 98% a year ago. 

Quotations, Dec, 10, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.25@6.40, standard patent $5.10@5.20, 
straight $5@5.10; established brands of 
family flour $6.10@7.05, first clears $3.45@ 
3.65, second clears $3.20@3.35, 1% ash clears 
or higher $2.95@3.10; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $6.65@6.90, straight $5.05@5.15, cake 
flour $6.05 @6.55. 

Four mills report domestic business fair, 
eight quiet, four slow, seven dull. 


Texas: Demand last week showed no im- 
provement. In fact, it hardly held its own 
compared with the week before. Sales 
amounted to 20 or 25% of capacity with 
some mills, but hardly that with others, 
and were made up of family and bakers 
flour about equally divided, with occa- 
sional cars of clears for export. Running 
time was from $3 to §& days but in the 
aggregate less, if anything, than the week 
before. Prices on family flour were un- 
changed but were up about 10¢ sack on 
bakers and 10@20¢ higher on clears. Quota- 
tions Dec. 10: family flour, extra high 
patent $6.30@6.65, high patent $6@6.35; 
standard bakers, not enriched $5.60@5.75; 
first clears, not enriched $4.20@4.30, deliv- 
ered ‘TOP. 


Omaha: Excellent flour sales were re- 
ported in this area last week as sales- 
men worked to pick up additional orders 
for future bookings. It was estimated that 
100.000 sacks were booked during the 
week at one mill alone. Family flour pur- 
chases predominated. Production averaged 
5% days, and government requests for 
bids were sought. Few bids were made, 
however, due to the sudden increase in do- 
mestic sales. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week was 
very slow, with prices unchanged to 10¢ 
sack lower. Shipping directions are lagging. 

Oklahoma City: Sales last week averaged 
45% compared with 70% a year ago. There 
were no exports reported. Domestic bookings 
were divided 60% to the bakers and 40% 





to thé family trade. Operations averaged 
70% compared with 75% a year ago. Prices 
closed unchanged to 20¢ higher. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points, Dec. 10: 
carlots, family short patent $6@7, standard 
patent $5.75@6.65; bakery, unenriched short 
patent $5.70@5.83, standard patent $5.45@ 
6.58, straight grade $5.35@5.48; truck lots 
35¢ higher on all grades. 

Hutchinson: Flour business continued 
slow for mills of this area last week. 
Bakers were anticipating only immediate 
requirements and bookings seldom went 
beyond two cars. Shipping directions were 
fairly slow, but spot business kept opera- 
tions at 50% or above. Prices were 5@ 
10¢ off. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Sales of flour last week 
topped the total of the previous week. In- 
terest was widespread and a number of 
large bookings resulted along with increased 
small-lot purchases. Important family. flour 
sales contributed substantially to the larger 
volume. Some price lists were marked down 
as much as 20¢ sack on bakery grades. 

Family flour booking was heavy early in 
the week preeeding a price advance of 20¢ 
sack. Estimates of the volume run as high 
as 2 million sacks for spring wheat mills. 
Distributors and grocery buyers had al- 
lowed stocks to reach a low point and were 
in a position to book for 60 to 90 days 
ahead. Directions on old contracts improved. 

Sales by spring wheat mills averaged 
163% of capacity, compared with 115% the 
previous week and 52% in the correspond- 
ing week last year. Shipments from mills 
averaged 77% of capacity, the same as the 
previous week. (Percentage figures for this 
year are based on a five-day week; for 
last year on a six-day week.) 

Operations of Minneapolis mills aver- 
aged 69% of capacity, compared with 65% 
the previous week and 68% in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, operations averaged 65%, com- 
pared with 66% the preceding week and 
70% last year. 

Quotations Dec. 12: standard patent $5.50 
@5.75, short patent $5.70@5.95, high gluten 
$5.80@6.05, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $7@7.10, first clear $5.10@ 
5.35, whole wheat $5.35@5.55 sacked, Min- 
neapolis, cottons. 


Interior Northwest Mills: Sales last week 
were reported slow to fair by interior 
mills, with directions fair to good. Pro- 
duction averaged 62% of capacity, com- 
pared with 67% the previous week and 
71% last year. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Demand for flour slowed up 
considerably last week, and the buying 
spurt of the previous week was short- 
lived. Buying was spotty, and only the 
usual one and two carlot orders were 
reported. Shipping directions also slowed 
up, and they were only fair. 

Family flour prices advanced 20¢ last 
week and this resulted in a better de- 
mand. Sales were more numerous, and an in- 
creased amount of business was done. De- 
liveries were fair to good. 

Quotations Dec. 10, cottons: spring top 
patent $5.70@6, standard patent $5.50@ 
5.85, first clear $4.70@65.35; family flour 
$7.45; hard winter short patent $5.47@ 
5.65, 95% patent $5.37@5.50, first clear 
$4.20; soft winter short patent $6.10@6.90, 
standard patent $5@6.65, first clear $5.40 
@5.80. 

St. Louis: The mills of this locality say 
flour bookings are fair. The usual seasonal 
slack is noted. Last week bookings con- 
sisted of 30- to 60 day delivery for a fair 
sized number of parcels, otherwise carlots 
for nearby shipment were placed on the 
books. Buyers in general are showing no 
particular interest. Good demand for clears 
appeared and just about cleaned out stocks 
on hand. Jobbers report no particular 
change. Buyers are just carrying enough 
stock for nearby purposes. Specifications 
are light. Prices for hard and soft patent 
are 5@10¢ off; clears 6@25¢ off. Spring 
wheat patents are steady to 5¢ lower, clears 
5¢ off. 

Central states mills report flour sales 
rather, light. Buyers are showing very little 
interest other than for seasonal goods. 
Shipping directions are slow. Prices for 
hard and soft patent are 5@10¢ off; clears 
are 5¢ lower. 

Quotations St. Louis, Dec. 10, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family top patent $6.35, ordinary 
$5.15, top hard $6.95, ordinary $5.45; bak- 
ers soft winter short patent $6.15, cake 
$6.15, pastry $4.90, soft straight $5.05, 
clears $4; hard winter short patent $5.60, 
standard $5.40, clears $4.30; spring wheat 
short patent $5.65, standard $5.75, clear 
$5.15, low protein $4.10. 


EASTERN STATES 
Buffalo: Sales advanced sharply last 
week on flour for family consumption. 
The volume of bakery flour sales was fair. 
However, the general tendency of the buy- 
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er is to wait on the fringe bargains 
and to replace inventories only as they be- 
come depleted. production on the ‘six-day 
week schedule continues high, and shipping 
directions are good. 

Quotations Dec. 10, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.65@7.70, high gluten $6.10@6.20, 
standard $5.75@5.85, first clear $5.35@5.45, 
hard winter standard $5.90@5.95, first clear 
$5.60@6.65, soft winter short patent $5.75@ 
6.80, straight $5.55@5.60, first clear $4.35 
@ 4.40. 


i. 


New York: Scattered flour buying was 
done by both -bakers and distributors last 
week in typical year-end business. Interest 
was also shown in round-lots for future 
delivery, indicating that unfilled orders on 
mills’ books are light and that moderate 
replenishments will soon be necessary re- 
gardiess of price. Brokers did not antici- 
pate any great change from the small, 
steady buying that has existed for sev- 
eral weeks unless market changes stimulate 
unusual interest. 

Buying was divided in normal ratio among 
spring high glutens and standard patents 
and southwestern standards. Cake grades 
were only lightly bought in spite of im- 
proved sweet goods demand which came 
with colder weather. Family flours were 
advanced but announcement of this did 
not bring any volume of bookings from 
the wholesale grocery trade. Prices closed 
the week about i¢ lower. 

Quotations Dec. 10, in cottons: spring 
family $7.75, high glutens $6.30@6.50, stand- 
ard patents $6@6.15, clears $5.40@5.60; 
southern short patents $6.05@6.30, standard 
patents $5.70@5.90; soft winter high ratios 
$6.25@7.30, straights $5@5.60. 

Philadelphia: The local flour market 
last week slipped slightly from the levels 
of the previous week but those in the 
bakery trade who have been holding back 
on commitments in the hope of realizing 
substantial savings later are still grouped 
on the sidelines. 

They say the 5@15¢ sack downward re- 
vision in the general list from the indi- 
vidual levels of last week is no real in- 
centive to buy and feel continued caution 
is the wiser approach. However, they do 
not appear to have lost confidence in the 
— for a market setback before very 
ong. 

All types of flour declined, with spring 
first clear the only type to record the 
widest 15¢ revision. Both hard and soft 
winters dropped 10¢ sack, along with spring 
standard and. short patents. Spring family 
and high gluten dipped only 5¢ apiece. 

The lone exception to the prevailing dull- 
ness here was a short-lived flurry of pur- 
chases in family flour, something generated 
by reports in the trade that its quotation 
was to be boosted by leading mills; De- 
mand was traced principally to the group 
of wholesale grocers who had permitted 
their supplies to reach low levels, and it was 
indicated some of these had booked ahead 
for as long as 60 days. 

Neither large nor small bakery oper- 
ators are displaying any particular in- 
terest in hard wheat flours and, barring 
some important development, they are like- 
ly to take only the amounts required to 
meet production schedules. The soft wheats 
are suffering from the same neglect, with 
the only semblance of activity a modicum 
of replacement operations. 

Mill representatives have not changed 
their minds over the prospect of at least 
a moderate revival in demand since there 
is every indication that more than a few 
bakeries find stocks on hand at uncom- 
fortably low levels. 

The obstacle here, of course, is price. 
Despite the dip from the previous week 
the market as a whole is within a shade 
of its high for the season. Most are hesi- 
tant to assume the increased cost in view 
of the general disappointment of. retail 
sales. Some establishments say buying has 
failed to rebound to the pace which pre- 
vailed before the major strikes exerted 
their influence on housewives’ pocketbooks. 

Export business remains extremely quiet, 
and dealers are not harboring any marked 
degree of optimism over the near future. 
There has been no normal shipment of 
flour to leave the local port for a couple 
of months. Only outbound cargo of the 
commodity was the token amount of 800 
bags the other day on the Atlantico, bound 
for Cuba. 

Quotations Dec. 10, 100-lb. cotton sack 
basis: spring family $7.30@7.60, high gluten 
$6.60@6.70, short patent $6.30@6.40, stand- 
ard patent $6.20@6.30, first clear $5.65@ 
5.80; hard winter short patent $5.95 @6.06, 
standard $5.85@5.95, soft winter standard 
$4.80@5. 


Boston: Flour prices were irregularly 
lower in the Boston market last week. 
Trading continued to be extremely high, 
with most operators content to. keep their 
inventories at a conservative level with the 
intent of being in a profitable position in 
the event of any price break. As a result 
most of the business reported was in the 
nature of fill-in lots. 

Springs were unchanged to 10¢ lower. 
Hard winters finished 5@10¢ lower. Soft 
wheat flours experienced fairly good in- 
quiry early in the week, but the volume 
was more or less unimpressive. Prices of 
these flours ranged from 10¢ lower to 20¢ 
higher, with the extreme gain recorded in 
family flour. 

Quotations Dec. 10: spring short patents 
$6.22@6.37, standards $6.02@6.17, high glu- 
ten $6.37@6.47, first clears $5.42@5.62; hard 
winter short patents $6.12@6.32, standards 
$5.82@5.92, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.27 
@6.52, eastern soft winter straights $5.02 
@5.72, high ratio $6.27@7.32, family $7.74 
@7.77. 

Pittsburgh: Flour prices were lower last 
week and buying interest improved on a 
limited scale. Inquiry is good, but buying 
is still on hand-to-mouth basis. Diréec- 
tions are good. Commitments continue for 
at most 60 days, with 30 days and prompt 
shipment being usual. Bakers, both whole- 
sale and retail, state trend of buying both 
bread and sweet goods continues on the 
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up grade. The Aluminum Co. of America, 
settled its 10-week strike and bakers in 
the districts serving these workers already 
note increased sales. 

The price of spring. wheat flour came 
nearer to that of hard Kansas wheat: flour 
during the past weck, and consequently 
springs sold in larger volume than Kansas 
types, Family flour sales continue on a satis- 
factory basis, with grocers and flour job- 
bers anticipating good sales during the 
holiday season owing .to increased home 
baking. Clears in both spring and hard 
Kansas are freely offered, with only lim- 
ited demand. 

Credit conditions are still carefully 
watched, although it is stated the entire 
district is rapidly recovering from losses 
in all business during the recent strike 
era. Soft winter wheat cake and pastry 
flours had increased demand during the 
Past week, but here, too, caution was 
shown and hand-to-mouth ordering ruled. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Dec. 
10, 100-lb. cottons: hard Kansas bakers 
standard patent $5.66@5.75, medium patent 
$5.77@5.85, short patent $5.95@5.99; spring 
wheat standard patent $5.84@6.25, medium 
patent $5.92@6.30, short patent $5.95 @6.35; 
clears $5.25@5.85; high glutens $6.08@6.65; 
family flour, advertised brands $7.16 @7.45, 
other brands $5.85@6.95; pastry and cake 
ary $4.95@6.81; Pacific Coast pastry flour 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: The volume of flour sales 
is disappointing, with buyers showing lit- 
tle or no interest in other than nearby 
shipment. Bookings have tapered off to 
very small proportions. Prices are easing 
off from 5@10¢ sack, but this is failing 
to encourage buyers to enter the market. 
A few bookings developed for 60-day de- 
liveries, since some contracts are approach- 
ing exhaustion, but in such cases buyers 
limited their purchases to small amounts 
and the anticipated pickup in sales has 
yet to develop. Hard winters enjoyed the 
bulk of the limited business. 

There were some scattered sales on north- 
ern springs, bakers and jobbers being the 
chief participants. Soft winters from cen- 
tral states and the Pacific Coast are very 
quiet, with only a meager run of sales being 
worked. Shipping directions are about nor- 
mal to slightly off since buyers are cur- 
tailing stocks in view of year-end inven- 
tories. Export inquiries are spotty, and 
sales of very limited amounts are being 
worked to Europe and the Americas. 

Quotations Dec. 10, carlots, delivered, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: hard 
winter bakery short) patent $5.45@5.55, 
standard $5.25@5.40, first clear $3.80@4.20; 
spring wheat bakery short patent $6@6.25, 
standard $5.85@6, first clear $5.25@5.55, 
high gluten $6.20@6.35; soft wheat short 
patent $5.60@5.80, straight $4.90@5.15, first 
clear $4.20@4.40, high ratio cake $5.80@ 
6.15; Pacific Coast cake $6.75@6.90, pastry 
$6@6.15; all rail. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Portland: There is nothing new in the 
flour business. Mill bookings continue at a 
low ebb, with most buyers not wanting 
flour until after the first of the year. In- 
ventories are being watched closely, and 
only minimum quantities of domestic flour 
are going out. Mills have ample stocks 
on hand, with some of them operating only 
three days a week. Others are closed down 
periodically. Usual holiday dullness is more 
pronounced than ever this year in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

Export business is worse than domestic, 
tor there is none. Subsidies are said to be 
too low and exchange rates are against 
mills in this area. 

Quotations Dec. 10: high gluten $6.16, all 
Montana $6.05, fancy hard wheat clears 
$5.95, bluestem bakers $6, cake $6.85, pastry 
$5.99, whole wheat 100% $5.55, graham 
$5.45, cracked wheat $5.45. 

Seattle: Prices changed fractionally last 
week, with high protein blends moving up 
slightly on the basis of higher costs for 
this type of milling wheat. One of the 
large chain stores is said to have stepped 
into the market for limited supplies, but 
for the most part the market was quiet 
and mills continued to operate on a re- 
stricted basis with little or no outlook 
for a stepping up in production. Quotations 
Dec. 10: family patent $7, bluestem $6, 
bakery $6.04, pastry $5.88, 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: No new export busi- 
ness was reported last week. Usual quotas 
are being taken by the West Indies, Latin 
America and the U.K. Competition is very 
keen in both export and domestic markets. 
and price cutting is reported wherever 
sales are being made. Quotations Dec. 10: 
top patent springs for use in Canada $11.10 
bbl., seconds $10.60, bakers $10.50, all less 
discounts, in 98's cotton, mixed cars with 
10¢ added for cartage where used. For 
export to U.K., government regulation flour 
$14.30 per 280 Ib. to end of February, win- 
ter ports. 

Winter wheat flour is not moving well 
in domestic markets. Quotations Dec. 10 
$7.80@8.50 bbl., f.o.b. Montreal; export 
$4.50 per 100 lb. export cottons, f.o.b. Hali- 
fax or St. John. 

Movement of winter wheat is limited and 
demand is poor. Quotations Dec. 10: $1.75@ 
1.80 bu., f.0.b. mill. 


Winnipeg: New export business worked 
in Canadian flour last week totaled 112,000 
bbl. Roughly 25% of this was listed as 
Class 2 sales for Hong Kong and the Philip- 
pines, while the remainder was worked un- 
der the International Wheat Agreement to 
several countries, including Venezuela, Cuba. 
U.K., Guatemala, Bermuda and the Gold 
Coast. Domestic trade is moderate and 
mills generally are operating between 60 
and 70% of capacity. Stocks are suffi- 
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cient to meet the demand. Quotations” Dec. 
10: top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort.. William and the British Columbia 
poundary $11.20@11.40, cottons; second pat- 
ents $10.70@10.90, second patents to bak- 
ers $10.20@10.40. 

Vancouver: Export flour business con- 
tinued fairly quiet last week following the 
heavy sales during the past two months. 
Principal outlets for shipments from this 
port continue to be the Philippine Islands 
and Hong Kong, but at present buyers 
in both these areas have substantial stocks 
on hand and afloat. 

The turn of the year is expected to see 
additional business coming to Canadian ex- 
porters even against American and Aus- 
tralian competition. The Canadian Wheat 
Board during the week reduced the price 
of Class 2 wheat, and this in turn will be 
reflected in .cheaper flour. Exporters are 
watching the Chinese situation with great 
interest and anticipate some move by the 
government shortly in connection with the 
recognition of the new regime in China. 
Should this take place, Canadian flour is 
expected to move in large quantities, pro- 
viding that buyers can produce the neces- 
sary credits. 

No solution has .yet been achieved in 
the current fight between the Pacific West- 
peund Freight Conference and Canadian 
flour shippers. The conference has not yet 
replied to a counter suggestion by shippers 
that a rate-finding board be set up, and, 
in the meantime, flour is moving out on 
non-conference boats despite the conference 
threat to impose a penalty of $3 ton on 
shippers who do not use conference bottoms. 

Domestic flour business has settled back 
to @ quiet routine after a short seasonal 
furry. Store sales are slow. Last week 
cash car quotations were unchanged. Hard 
vheat grinds, first patents $11.20, in 98's 
cottons; bakers patents $10.25 for cottons 
und $9.85 in paper bags; cake and pastry 
our $11.20@11.65. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
nspection division as reported by. the 
3oard of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fert William, Ont., Dec. 1, 1949 (000’s 
smitted) : 

Wheat Durum Oats Barl’y 
Mt. William and 

Port Arthur .. 14,478 1,197 4,097 7,971 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 10,680 os 121 10 
Churchill ....... 126 Se os és 
int. public and 
semi-public ele- 





VRROTE. 6 ccc icce 100 4 22 1,846 
WEED i vclccavs 25,384 1,197 4,240 9,826 
Year ago ..... 14,013 1,644 4,231 5,393 


Receipts during week ending Dec. 1: 
it. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 5,752 221 1,827 838 
Pacific seaboard. 1,165 18 4 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators ......-- 16 ve 12 21 





0) ee 6,932 221 1,856 864 
Shipments during week ending Dec. 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.— 


~ 





ne oe 6,442 -- _2,761 1,541 
MED. nie v0.8 6000s 26 3 196 44 
Milled or 
Processed ... oe és 32 30 
Pacific seaboard— 
| RS ees 2,085 a o* ar 
WO oes cedar. 29 +3 31 8 
Other terminals* 17 és 10 2 
Totals ........ 8,600 3 3,029 1,626 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Dec. 1, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 93,866 7,126 37,744 28,599 
Pacific seaboard. 26,625 we 435 115 
Churehill ....... 4,448 v4 1 fle 
Other terminals* 275 3 106 1,636 

Total. shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Dec. 1, 1949: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 82,612 said 36,170 23,083 


Pacific seaboard. 21,297 628 129 
Churchill ....... 5,528 > 1 
Other terminals* 238 3 90 60 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Dec. 3, 1949, 
and Dec. 4, 1948, as reported to the Grain 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S.. Department of 
Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
—American— cin bond—, 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
3, 4, 3, 4, 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Wheat ...... 227,767 181,917 1,140 5,697 
GEE Ad be owe 46,371 39,002 owe ese 
GP Widos dices 21,217 10,424 3,379 5,375 
WE e iwc oon 10,020 5,376 879 1,485 
Barley ...... 34,110 18,741 ote 640 
Plaxseed .... 17,125 22,146 
Soybeans .... 15,711 14,906 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in ‘shen nea 
afloat in Canadian markets Dec, 3 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, - 6,050,000 (none) 
bu.; corn 4,180,000 (2,677,000); oats 642,000 
(8,000); barley 2,443,000 . (1,000); soy- 
beans 100,000 (2,000). 





Rye. Flour Output - 
= Vondwing is the rye flour output reported 
se The -Northwestern- Miller by principal 
gaifils at Chicago; ~Minheapolis ahd outside 
‘Points in the Northwest. in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
"Nov. a Wr “ty 


19 
“31,059 43, av As, 311. *19, i 


Five mifis ‘.- 
*Four mills. 





The following is a omen. of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Dec. 3 and 10: 


BRAN— . Dec. 3 Dec. 10 
December :... $....@*42.00 $43.40@ =: 
January ...... . 53 tees oe - @*4 
February ..... 43.25 43.65 43.85 tts 
March ........ 483.35@ 43.90 43.85@ 43.90 
pS CP eer Pre 41.50@ 42.50 41.50@ 43.00 
) TS A 40.00@ 40.40 41.00@ 41.25 

SHORTS— 

December - $44.50@ 44.75 $46.00@ 46.20 
January ...... 45.25@ 45.6 46.00@ 46.20 
February 46.00@ 47.00 46.40@ 47.00 
March ........ 47.50@ 48.25 48.00@ 48.50 
Me 654A 48.25@ 49.50 48.75@ 49.25 
WOR 54.6900 vials -@*49.00 48.00@ 49.00 
Sales (tons) ro 1,320 270 
*S 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 10, in tons, with com- 


parisons: 
--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis .. eal +--+ 12,600 10,830 
Kansas City .. 1,530 3,060 5,580 7,500 
Milwaukee ... 30 $46 4,170 3,930 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at Minneapolis and Duluth, for the 
week ending Dec. 10, in thousand bushels: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis . 245 167 41 109 11,236 12,254 
Duluth ..... 17 80 12 431 1,200 2,160 





MIDWEST SECTION, AACC, 
HAS CHRISTMAS MEETING 


CHICAGO —A_ combination pro- 
gram, including a Christmas party 
and a visit from the organization’s 
national president, was held by the 
Midwest Section, American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, Dec. 5. 

The Christmas party door prizes 
were provided through the courtesy 
of many of the members and their 
employers. 

Dr. F. C. Hildebrand, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, president of AACC, 
told of the problems of the various 
sections and the way they had solved 
those problems. He outlined some of 
the problems of the national associa- 
tion, both from the standpoint of per- 
sonnel and of finances, and empha- 
sized that the officers and directors 
would like to have suggestions from 
the members at all times. Dr. Hilde- 
brand also reminded the Midwest 
Section members that the 1950 con- 
ference AACC will be held at the 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, May 15-19. 

C. M. O’Malley, American Dry Milk 
Institute, Inc., chairman of the. sec- 
tion, presided at the meeting. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. M. SLAVIK NAMED 

CHICAGO—Effective Jan. 1, 1950, 
Walter M. Slavik has been appoint- 
ed eastern traffic manager, Chicago 
South Shore & South Bend Railroad, 
with headquarters at 233 Broadway, 
New York City, to succeed George 
B. Hubbard, retired. Mr. Slavik’s 
traffic experience began with em- 
ployment by the Central Freight 
Assn. and Illinois Freight Assn., prior 
to Jan. 1, 1930, when he came to 
the Chicago South Shore & South 
Bend Railroad in the rates and divi- 
sions section of the traffic depart- 
ment. His last promotion was to gen- 
eral freight agent in charge of sales 
and service, Chicago territory, in 
1948. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.60 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.60, 
compared with 17.65 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty. paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 25.25 compared 
with 30.51 a year ago. 
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NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own . 
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Including 


Pilot Bakery 
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Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
a 
References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Tew#as 











KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
Grain Merchants : Flour Millers 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
/ 7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 












































































































WANT ADS 


Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 








= nee MONE Renn v 


POSITION AVAILABLE — EXCELLENT 
opportunity for experienced miller capa- 
ble of assuming full responsibility for 
milling operations in large corn mil. Ad- 
dress 386, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 





POSITION AVAILABLE — EXCELLENT 
opportunity for young milling school grad- 
uate. Large modern corn mili, Experi- 


ence not necessary. Write letter giving 
full particulars to 384, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WEST VIRGINIA SALESMAN WANTED 
by good-sized spring whcat mill manufac- 
turing wheat and rye flours of all grades. 
Mill has good established trade and can 
offer sjlendid opportunity for the right 
man. Mill furnishes car. Address 353, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WE ARE SEEKING ACTIVE FLOUR 
representation in various metropoli- 
tan areas. Your inquiry appreciated. 


St. Cloud Milling Company 
580 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 
FOR SALE—ONE PRACTICALLY NEW 32 
lb. or 64 pup capacity Humi-Temp Fer- 
mentation or Proof Cabinet. Satisfactory 
performance guaranteed. We are replac- 
ing this cabinet with same make larger 
capacity. J. C. Lys.e Milling Co. Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 


FOR-SALE 


FLOUR MILLING MACHINERY 
AND 
MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 
An old reliable flour mill- 
ing concern is dismantling 
a complete flour mill. Some 
of this equipment is new, 
some almost new, and all is 
in operating condition. 


Send your inquiries on specific items 
to 385, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 























MACHINERY FOR SALE 
RIS v 


ONE DELTA SEAL HAND SEALER — 
Forbes Bros., Central Mills Corp., 301 
West Norris 8St., Topeka, Kansas. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUCY — RICHARDSON 
scaies, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, 1622 EB. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 
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Infestation 





(Continued from page 9) 


use of contaminated or-infested grain. 
A product prepared under ‘insanitary 
conditions whereby it may have be- 
come contaminated with filth is adul- 
terated under the act. To the ex- 
extent that confirmatory analytical 
findings are useful in appraising the 
extent of actual hazard represented 
by factory conditions, it has been 
necessary to become more and more 
critical of the analytical findings as 
general .sanitation throughout the in- 
dustry has improved. This necessity 
arises from practical considerations 


‘imposed by the filth load known to 


be present in some commercial grain. 

“In short, we have reached the 
stage where our program in this 
field must be reappraised from the 
raw-materials standpoint. Such an 
appraisal will require a considera- 
tion of the character of the grain 
available for milling; the limiting 
factors controlling the quality of 
commercial grain, and the extent to 
which improvement may be expected, 
and the relationship of the sanitary 
quality of the finished product to 
the raw material from which it was 
made, all hazards of the actual miill- 
ing process eliminated. 


Not a Factor in Grades 

“Under present commercial prac- 
tice, grain for milling is bought on 
grades established by the Grain 
Brahch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, Department of Agri- 
culture. Insect infestation rendered 
static by fumigation, or ‘hidden’ in 
the berry or kernel, is not a quality 
factor under the present grade stand- 
ards. Certain insects, notably the 
weevils, grain borers and flat grain 
beetles, are characterized by the fact 
that the egg is deposited in or on the 
kernel or berry of the grain, and 
the larval and pupal stages feed with- 
in the kernel or berry. Until the adult 
insect emerges, the only indication 
of insect life in that particular ker- 
nel or berry is the microscopic hole 
drilled by the parent adult for the 
purpose of depositing the egg. Thus 
the infestation is sometimes referred 
to as ‘hidden.’ 

“Present methods for detection of 
such infestation prior to emergence 
of the adult insect depend upon 
either a selective staining of the gela- 
tinous cap deposited by the parent 
adult over the egg tunnel, and sub- 
sequent examination under magnifica- 
tion, or a cracking of the wheat and 
subsequent recovery of insect filth by 
a flotation procedure. 


Hazard and Possible Loss 

“The extent to which this hidden 
infestation, particularly in wheat, 
may escape detection even’ by a pru- 
dent miller, resulting in the produc- 
tion of a heavily contaminated flour, 
has not been determined with final- 
ity. However, the milling industry 
has, through its trade associations, 
expressed apprehension lest our reg- 
ulatory program be pitched at a level 
which will place the miller in jeop- 
ardy under the law as a result of 
circumstances over which he has no 
control; or, which will render illegal 
for food: use, and of doubtful com- 
mercial status otherwise, tremendous 
quantities of wheat for which non- 
food markets may not be available. 

“An idea of the magnitude of the 
problem will be given by the follow- 
ing: For the 12-month period begin- 
ning July 1, 1948, the quantity of 
wheat graded by licensed grain in- 
spectors was 1.5 billion bushels, 
equivalent to 843,135 car loads. The 
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total domestic utilization of wheat 


lion bushels, of which 483 million 
went for food use, 117 million for 
animal feed, and 91 million for seed. 
Of the 117 million bushels of animal 
feed, however, 103 million bushels 
were fed on the farm, never reaching 
the market. Most of the commercial 
wheat therefore appears destined for 
milling at the present time. The 
amount of old wheat carried over 
from year to year varies consider- 
ably, but stock on hand at the _be- 
ginning of the current year (July 1, 
1949) was 305.8 million bushels, which 
is approximately average for the pre- 
ceding 10-year period. ' 


Conference on the Problem 


“In recognition of mutual prob- 
lems of serious import to the na- 
tion’s economic structure as well as 
to the respective groups represent- 
ed, a series of conferences has re- 
cently been attended by representa- 
tives of the milling industry, the 
Grain Branch, the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine, and the 
Extension Service of the Department 
of Agriculture and the Food and 
Drug Administration, for the pur- 
pose of exploring a future course of 
action. 

“The industry representatives at 
these conferences expressed the view 
that one of their acute problems 
could be solved if there could be made 
available a method or test, which 
would be practicable of application 
under commercial handling condi- 
tions, which would determine the de- 
gree of hidden infestation in the raw 
product. From the ensuing discussion, 
it was understood that determina- 
tion of the auspices under which such 
a test could be applied as a service 
program must be left to a later date. 


Groups Pledged to Study 

“Each of the groups represented 
in these conferences is pledged to 
study the aspects of the problem re- 
lated to its particular activity, and 
to, Cooperate with the others in an 
over-all program. As our part in such 
a program, we are committed to as 
comprehensive a study as is practica- 
ble, over a one-year period, of the 
following: ‘ 

“1. The character _6f...thé isvheat 
and .corn, from the standpoint of in- 
sect and/or rodent contamination, 
available for milling in selected geo- 
graphical areas of the country. 

“2. The effect of commercial clean- 
ing equipment and procedures in re- 
ducing the filth load in the grain. 

“3. The relationship between the 
condition of the whole grain and 
the finished milled product made 
from it under proper sanitary condi- 
tions. 

“4. The accuracy, reproducibility, 


and, if feasible, the practicability for 


field use of available methods or of 
methods which may be devised for 





FLEISCHMANN FILM 
SHOWN TO CHEMISTS 


- NEW YORK—The colored motion 
picture, “Springtime Is Egg Time,” 
produced by the Fleischmann divi- 
sion of Standard Brands, Inc., was 
selected for the program of the Pac- 
ific Chemical Exposition held in San 
Francisco recently. Depicting the 
selection, handling, processing of 
Fl 


was previously selected by the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers as an 
outstanding business film. The Pac- 
ific Chemical Exposition was held by 
the California section of the Ameri- 
can Cheniical Society. Pe sine 
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Buy Christmas Seals 











Help Stamp Out TB 








estimating the extent of hidden in- 
festation in grain. 
Mill Cooperation Assured 

“We have been assured that repre- 
sentatives of the Millers National 
Federation will seek the cooperation 
of the mills selected for the in- 
vestigational work. It is contemplat- 
ed that the investigation will be con- 
ducted in such a way as to permit 
duplication of our samples, and equal 
opportunity of access to all pertinent 
information, to an employee selected 
by the mill. It is hoped that perti- 
nent data which have been accumu- 
lated by the industry will likewise 
be made available to us for con- 
solidation with the information ac- 
quired by this investigation. 

“As the program gets under way 
local representatives of the Grain 
Branch will cooperate to the extent 
that personnel and other facilities 
permit. Similarly, Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine is concerned with 
this problem and will contribute such 
of its facilities as may be available 
toward its solution. 

“The first stage of the investigation 
will be to select approximately 15 
to 25 flour mills and a lesser num- 
ber of corn meal mills in which to 
carry out that part of the investiga- 
tion related specifically to correla- 
tion of filth load in the wheat and 
corn with filth found in the finished 
products. The mills selected will have 
to be operating under sanitary con- 
ditions as shown by a thorough pre- 
liminary factory inspection, so that 
the actual milling process will not 
contribute significant.. amounts — of 
filth to the finished product. We will 
appreciate it if districts which have 
made fairly recent factory inspections 
of mills and have found them to be 
in suitable condition for control pur- 
poses in a study of this kind will 
provide us, as soon as possible, with 
a list of those mills and the esti- 
mated mill capacity. This list will 
enable us to’ make an initial selec- 
tion of mills for the investigation 
and to pass this list along to the 
Millers National Federation so: that 
cooperation of the mills may be en- 
listed. 

“Bear in mind the fact that our 
anticipated plans call for a reinspec- 
tion at approximately two-week in- 
tervals after the first major inspec- 
tion, so that the mills should be 
conveniently located with respect to 
district headquarters and/or inspec- 
tion stations. A large list of mills 
to choose from is desired, since se- 
lection will be based on several fac- 
tors, including geographical location, 
mill capacity and type of cleaning 
and milling equipment used.” 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


JOIN TOLEDO BOARD 

TOLEDO — Wilfred D. Keilholz, 
Southworth Grain Co., Toledo, and 
Harry D. Rauch, manager of the 
Toledo branch of the Continental 
Grain Co., Columbus, were recently 
elected to membership on the Toledo 
Board of Trade. 
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- Food Industry Sanitation 





(Continued from page 28) 


of value in discovering diseases or 
defects of specific organs or regions 
of the body. While not as inclusive 
as a complete physical examination, 
nevertheless these procedures dis- 
close conditions of extreme impor- 
tance to the health and safety of the 
workers. 

Some of these may be listed as 
follows: 

1. Comprehensive eye tests can be 
performed to screen out those indi- 
viduals with a variety of serious vis- 
ual defecis. Many of these persons 
may be unaware of the existence or 
extent of these defects—yet they are 
a menace to the welfare of those 
individuals and to the other workers 
whose safety depends upon the visual 
acuity of operators of hazardous jobs. 
It is hardly necessary to stress the 
value resulting from the correction 
of visual defects found by routine eye 
examinations. 

2, Dental examinations disclose un- 
healthy conditions in the mouth. We 
know that neglected dental conditions 
can affect the general health of an 
individual. It is surprising the extent 
of neglect found in the examination 
of large numbers of workers. Some 
interesting results of dental studies 
among workers in several industries 
have been published—we earnestly 
hope that this specialized examina- 
tion procedure will spread more rap- 
idly than in the past. 

3. Mass chest x-ray programs help 
to discover tuberculosis, still one of 
our worst killers. We cannot hope to 
bring this disease under control unless 
we find the active cases and prevent 
the spread of the disease to nonin- 
fected individuals. The food indus- 
tries, by virtue of the products han- 
dled, should be the leaders in tubercu- 
losis case-finding programs. 

During the past few years an inten- 
sified drive has been developed to 
conduct mass .x-kay examination pro- 
grams among industrial workers. 
Hundreds of thousands of men and 
women have been examined with the 
use of miniature films—the photo- 
fluographic equipment in mobile units. 
Many of the states have had this 
Service available to their industries 
through the use of such equipment by 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








JOPPER: . 
FLAMING ARROW 


BIG BOY 
Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled _ 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 














the state health departments, the 
city health departments, the anti- 
tuberculosis associations and the U.S. 
Public Health Service. Let those of 
you in the food industries be the firs: 
to request this service. 
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the vigor of ‘finding those persons in- 
fected. Those states with a low ve- 
nereal disease rate have a tendency 
to become complacent in their case- 
finding activities and may actually 
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: do less proportionately to prevent 
4. Venereal disease control pro- the spread of the disease than in the SUPERIOR 
grams. What we have said of tuber- QUALITY 
culosis case-finding programs is true 
of the venereal diseases. Infectious to Make All Baked Things 
cases must be found and properly ALFA LF A MEAL Better vee 
treated to prevent the spread of the Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


disease. Venereal diseases are more 
prevalent in some states than in oth- 
ers—that fact should not influence 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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@* lightning pass streaks cross-court to the 
waiting forward, a swift smooth pivot and the 
ball arches gracefully toward the basket. . . 
that’s basketball . . . one of the fastest, most 
popular sports in America! 


Speaking of popularity, Commander-Larabee 
is peacock-proud of the way leading bakers 
everywhere have recognized the premium qual- 
ity and extra care that go into the milling of 
every bag of a Commander-Larabee Flour. 
Your purchases, year after year, have proven 
the unfailing uniformity of baking ad coe in 
every member of this great family of flours. 
Yes, strong, soft or mellow, every Commander- 
Larabee Flour is precision-milled to give you 
the extra quality, the tolerance, the performance 
you require. 

The next time your Commander-Larabee repre- 
sentative calls on you, ask him about the flour 
that will best serve your baking needs. And 
remember, when performance counts, choose 
quality . . choose a Commander-Larabee Fldur! 
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other states that know their rate is 
high and are consequently doing a 
good control job. 


Venereal diseases should not be a 
bar to employment unless in an infec- 
tious stage. The employer who thus 
unnecessarily discriminates against 
workers with noninfectious venereal 
diseases is not only interfering with 
the control of those diseases but is 
also creating bad labor relations 
which may never be erased. 

5. Unfortunately, comparatively few 
industries have inaugurated programs 
for immunizing against some of the 
contagious diseases, such as small- 
pox, diphtheria and typhoid. We seem 
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‘ 

to be satisfied that immunizing the 
young child against these diseases is 
enough. We have an idea that this 
childhood immunity will continue 
throughout our lifetime. This im- 
munity may not persist at all and 
when adults develop these so-called 
childhood diseases, they may be ex- 
tremely serious and become epidemic 
in nature. Let us urge you strongly 
to endorse an immunization program 
in your plant—your local public 
health department will be happy to 
cooperate. 

6. First-aid, nursing and medical 
services are those in-plant health 
services which progressive manage- 
ment has found so valuable. Minor 
repairs and adjustments keep the 
machines in your factories running 
smoothly and efficiently and prevent 
major break-downs and replacements. 
Just so, the human machine, your 
most valuable asset, may require oc- 
casional attention to check a minor 
flaw before a serious disability can 
occur. 

First-aid Facilities 

Every industry, down to the small- 
est should at least have adequate 
first-aid facilities administered by 
someone trained for that purpose. 
If this is not required by law in your 
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state, it should be. Industries with 
250 or more employees should have 
an adequately equipped first-aid dis- 
pensary preferably under the super- 
vision of a graduate registered nurse 
—in a full-time or part-time capac- 
ity, depending upon the size of the 
plant and the hazards of the jobs. 

Part-time nursing can be obtained 
either through the local visiting nurs- 
ing association, if your city has one, 
or by three or four smaller plants 
hiring one nurse to spend certain hours 
each day in each plant, depending 
on the needs and the number of work- 
ers to be served. The cost of this part- 
time nursing service is prorated by 
the participating plants, according to 
the hours spent in each one. 

The larger the plant, the greater 
is the need for one or more full-time 
nurses. The industrial nurse is no 
longer just.a finger wrapper—she is 
the key person in an industrial health 
program. She is the watchman of 
plant sanitation. She can do much 
to promote better hygiene and health 
habits among the employees. She is 
an important promoter of safety and 
many other activities that create the 
good will 4nd confidence of the em- 
ployees and keep them on the job. 

Show me the plant where top man- 
agement is not only sold on the nurs- 
ing service but also takes a personal 
interest in the nursing program and 
I will show you a plant with good la- 
bor relations, less turnover and less 
absenteeism. The effect of those con- 
ditions on production costs is obvious. 

A plant dispensary with one or 
more nurses on the staff can perform 
the most efficient health service when 
a physician is in direct charge of 
that department. The doctor may be 
employed on a part-time or a full- 
time basis, again based on the- size 
of the plant and the health problems 
of the industry. The medical director 
has the full responsibility for all 
phases of the health program in the 
plant he serves. It is his duty to issue 
signed standing orders for the guid- 
ance of the nurse or nurses in the 
medical department. Qualified physi- 
cians in such capacities have rendered 
outstanding services in protecting 
health and promoting better health 
of the employees. 

A plant physician should have full 
knowledge of industrial health haz- 
ards and problems—he should know 
industrial processes. He should make 
periodic visits to all plant depart- 
ments to insure that the health needs 
of the workers are properly cared for. 
A physician who neglects this phase 
of his duties is not contributing the 
full measure of service expected of 
him. 

Industrial medical practice is a dis- 
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tinct and technical specialty—much 
depends upon the qualifications of the 
plant doctor in making the health 
services beneficial and profitable or 
merely providing a “front.” 


Trained Personnel 


Trained medical personnel are be- 
coming available—many of our larg- 
er medical colleges are teaching in- 
dustrial medicine to the students or 
providing post-graduate courses for 
those wishing to enter this type of 
practice. There is every indication 
that this trend in providing medical 
services for industrial establishments 
will increase in scope to include more 
plants, particularly the smaller ones 
on a part-time basis. 

In setting up a health program in 
your plant or extending the exist- 
ing one, be sure to obtain the help 
and counsel of state and national or- 
ganizations qualified for this purpose. 
Your local industrial hygiene service, 
the State Medical Society, the Indus- 
trial Health Council of the American 
Medical Assn., the Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation at Pittsburgh, the Na- 
tional Manufacturers Assn., the Na- 
tional Safety Council, the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Industrial 
Hygiene Division of the U.S. Public 
Health Service are some of those 
agencies ready to serve you. 

Thus, industrial sanitation covers 
a multitude of health problems and 
services. It is impossible to clearly 
separate one from the other. The dis- 
cussion offered here is not intended 
to apply only to ‘the large corpora- 
tion—it can be and has been effec- 
tively used by the smaller plants. 

You in the food industry have a 
particular incentive to apply these 
measures to your own plants. The food 
industry is to be congratulated on the 
over-all job it has done. Unfortunate- 
ly there is still much room for im- 
provement, particularly in the smaller 
establishments. It can. be done. It is 
up to you. 
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ELEVATOR ESCAPES FIRE 


SEYMOUR, IND. — The ‘million- 
dollar elevator of the Blish Milling 
Co., owned by Acme-Evans Co. of 
Indianapolis, narrowly escaped de- 
struction when a $500,000 fire wiped 
out three block-deep business struc- 
tures only 50 ft. from the elevator. A 
strong wind sent the flames 100 ft. 
into the air and carried burning em- 
bers as big as a person’s arm a block 
away from the scene. The roof of the 
elevator across the street caught fire 
three times and a side wall ignited 
once, but the elevator escaped with 
only considerable water damage to 
the grain stored there. 
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Dr. S. C. Prescott 
to Write History of 
Food Technologists 


CHICAGO—Dr. Samuel C. Pres- 
cott, emeritus professor and former 
dean of science of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, as well as the 
first president of the Institute of Food 
Technologists, is presently engaged in 
writing a history of the IFT. He is 
being assisted in this work by E. S. 
Stateler, associate editor of Food 
Industries and a past chairman of the 
Chicago section of IFT. 


Dr. Prescott was responsible for the 
first Food Technology Conference held 
at MIT in 1937. This conference, 
15 years after the first course in food 
technology under his leadership, pro- 
vided the nucleus of food experts who 
founded the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists for their first annual con- 
ference in Chicago in 1940. As a pio- 
neering food technologist, one of Dr. 
Prescott’s outstanding contributions 
made in 1896 was the establishment 
of the fact that chemical spoilage 
in canned foods was due to the action 
of bacteria and other microorganisms. 


Dr. Prescott will outline the fac- 
tors and forces that led to the reali- 
zation of his dream for recognition of 
food technology as a profession. 


The Chicago section of the insti- 
tute established the Nicholas Appert 
Medal Award for presentation to out- 
standing food technologists—which 
award was conferred upon Dr. Pres- 
cott in 1943 as its second recipient. 
In its desire to commemorate the 10th 
annual IFT conference, the officers 
and executive committee of this first 
chartered regional section decided 
that a history of the institute would 
prove a fitting tribute to its rapid 
growth from a membership of ap- 
proximately 700 to nearly 3,000 in its 
first 10 years of existence, and espe- 
cially so, under the authorship of 
IFT’s official “father,” Dr. Prescott. 

The authentic record of the Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists and its 
Chicago section will be published in 
a brochure for presentation to all 
who attend the IFT Decennial Con- 
ference to be held in Chicago in 
May, 1950. 
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CONTINENTAL ADDITION 


GARY, IND.—A two-story’ brick 
building, 54 ft. by’ 120 ft., is being 
added to the present quarters of the 
Wonder Bakeries, owned and operat- 
ed by the Continental Baking Co., 
New York. The cost of the addition 
is $90,000. A wrapping section and 
sales rooms will occupy the new 
space, at 2148 West 10th. 
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WATCH YOUR SALES CLIMB! 





USE MENTE’S DAINTY PRINT BAGS! 
Spot — or Banded Labels with distinc- 


tive printing and special adhesives in- 
sure you of brand protection, satisfied 
customers and higher salvage values. 


Fashionable, Fast Color, Fast-Selling Dainty Prints 


Increase Your Repeat Business 


“KM MENTE &CO., Inc. 
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Domestic and Export Millers 
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SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
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General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
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We are tully equipped to produce flour to any set of standards, 
because in our modern mills we use every facility for the 
technical control of flour throughout its entire milling process. 


testing laboratories operate constantly in 


analyzing and blending the fine Northwest hard wheats to 
which we have access; and our test bakery checks actual results 
with each individual flour we create. 


Information about the technical help we can give you is avail- 
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Claims for Egg Substitutes Reviewed 


By O. J. Kahlenberg 
Research Director, NEPA 


CHICAGO — From time to time 
bakers and food manufacturers, have 
been confronted with claims for bet- 
ter and new egg substitutes. These 
substitutes are advertised as either 
to improve, supplement, or to wholly 
take the place of the egg. 


It is well known that many of these 
substitutes have certain limitations 
and disadvantages. It is recognized 
that the small bakers and other food 
manufacturers are not equipped to 
determine with technical precision 
the value of these comparatively less 
expensive substitutes and therefore, 
do not know that many of the claims 
are not substantiated by careful re- 
search. 

In the last few years, actual tests 
have been made and reported on 
some of the egg substitutes developed 
during the recent war. This paper, in 
part, is a literature report on some of 
the published information on this 
subject. 

The egg is used in cookery and bak- 
ing for a number of reasons: (1) It 
contributes flavor, color, texture and 
food value. (2) It stabilizes emulsions 
and foams, and (3) It is ‘used for 
the purpose of coating, clarifying, 
binding and thickening. The colloidal 
nature of the egg has defied imitation 
and so-called substitutes have not 
yet been developed to a state where 
they possess all of the qualities of 
egg. The coaguability of egg proteins 
with heat make them of special im- 
portance to the baker and food manu- 
facturer. 

Whenever substitutes for eggs or 
egg products are being discussed, it 
is essential that the substitute possess 
all of the qualities found in the egg. 
In this connection two egg substi- 
tutes developed in Germany during 
the war, known as Milei W and Milei 
G, prepared from nonfat dry milk 
solids, were used in place of egg white 
and egg yolk respectively. The sub- 
stitutes were compared with Cana- 
dian currently available egg products 
in baking studies. The test cakes were 
the British “penny sponge” formula 
with whole eggs and Angel Food 
Cakes. Pertinent excerpts from an 
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article, “Food in Canada,” Vol. 8, No. 
10, October, 1948, on “Dehydrated 
Animal Products. Dehydration Holds 
Promise of New Uses for Dairy By- 
Products” by J. A. Pearce follows: 


Substitutes Reviewed 


*Milei products were poor substi- 
tutes for egg in the preparation of 
sponge foods. Part of this may be at- 
tributable to deterioration of the 
Milei products, but even stored egg 
products were superior to the sub- 
stitutes. In the comparison of the 
Milei products with nonfat milk sol- 
ids and dried eggs by the German 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article was prepared by Dr. O. J. 
Kahlenberg, director of research for 
the National Egg Products Assn., as 
a digest of reports on the advantages 
and disadvantages of some egg sub- 
stitutes. 








test method of making Viennesc 
sponge cakes, the average cake vol- 
umes showed that Milei W was in- 
ferior to plain egg powder and about 
equal to nonfat milk solids.” 


The average volumes of angel food 
cakes prepared from Milei W, fresh 
egg white, and one year old dried al- 
bumen were 126, 157 and 161 mi. 
respectively. “Although the Milei 
products were graded in Germany 
by baking tests, Milei W was pri- 
marily supposed to be a substitute for 
egg white in the preparation of me- 
ringues. The ability to produce foams 
was tested by foaming volume meas- 
urements. The results reported show 
that Milei W may be of some use for 
this purpose.” 

According to M. A. Cuenot in an 


- article “Milei Products in Germany,” 


(Lait 27, 352 [1947]; Chimie & In- 
dustrie 59, 589 [1948]) as reported in 
Chemical Abstracts, Volume 43, No. 
9, 3533, May, 1949, Milei W is ob- 
tained by treatment of nonfat milk 
solids with lime followed by appro- 
priate drying. The Milei G’s, egg yolk 
substitutes, consist of mixtures of non- 
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fat milk solids and various extracts 
of fruit seeds (pips) and kernels, or 
are prepared from the milk proteins 
themselves by treatment with emulsi- 
fying salfs. They have water-absorb- 

rties and are considered use- 
ful in baking. There are also Milei 
vV’s (whole egg substitutes), “Mach- 
speise” Milei, a dessert consisting of 
a mixture of Milei G and flavored 
corn, wheat or potato flour, and Mig- 
etti which are rice-like alimentary 
pastes or soups. 


Whipping Agents 

Foams and whipping agents are dis- 
cussed in relation to the manufac- 
ture of certain kinds of foods and the 
production of foaming or whipping 
agents from the soybean in an article, 
of Foam Producing 
Agents” by R. M. Bohn in Food Tech- 
nology, Volume 2, No. 3, July, 1948. 
“Soy whipping agents have one de- 
ficiency as compared to egg albumen 
in that they do not coagulate with 
heat. For this reason, they do not 
hold water as firmly as egg albumen. 
In low moisture foams where the 
body and water-holding capacity de- 
pend chiefly upon the character of the 








dispersion and size of the foam cells, 
this lack of coagulation is not seri- 
ous. In light foams of high moisture 
content, such as meringue powder, 
the lack of coagulating ability may 
cause them to give unsatisfactory re- 
sults.” 

An egg white substitute “Wiking 
Eiweiss” made from fresh and dried 
codfish or steam-dried shrimp, 
claimed to have been successfully 
used in Germany since 1934 for both 
edible and technical purposes, was 
reputed to have superior whipping 
qualities but retained a slight fishy 
taste. Analysis showed the powder to 
be 93.9% protein with high food value 
due to its amino acid content. (U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Office of 
Publitation Board, PB Report 17566, 
Fiat Final Report No. 529, Nov. 28, 
1945. Synthetic Egg White from Cod- 
fish and Shrimp, Deutsche Eiweiss 
G.m.b.H. by A. K. Balls.) 
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MERCHANTS BISCUIT CO. 
OPENS NEW WAREHOUSE 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS—For- 
mal opening of its new warehouse 
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here by the Merchants Biscuit Co. 
was held recently with an open house 
from 2 p.m.-9 p.m. - 

The new warehouse is the tenth to 
be opened by the company, which is 
a division of the United Biscuit Co. 
Other warehouses are located in Al- 
buquerque, N.M., and Fort Worth, 
San Antonio, Abilene, Amarillo, 
Wichita Falls and El Paso, Texas. 
New warehouses are under construc- 
tion at present in Cheyenne and San 
Antonio. 


The new warehouse will serve the 
company’s territory throughout west- 
ern Kansas, a part of southwestern 
Nebraska, northwestern Oklahoma 
and a part of eastern Colorado. 


41 


R. L. Hudspeth, who joined the 
biscuit firm the first of this year, 
is the district manager in charge of 
the four-state sales territory serv- 
iced by the warehouse. Gene Morris, 
transferred to Garden City from Al- 
buquerque by the company, will be 
warehouse manager. 
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LEEDEY ELEVATOR PLANNED 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Plans are un- 
der way for the construction of a 
grain elevator at Leedey, Okla., at an 
estimated cost of $45,000. The plant 
will be cooperative and funds are 
now being subscribed. 
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— FOR SMOOTHER 
BREAD BAKING 


The bread baking results that have 
made BUFFALO a baker’s favor- 
ite are firmly based on superior 
wheat selection and expert milling 
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the extra baking values that mean 
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KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY — 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000’ Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 
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H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. ‘ 
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COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. CABLE ADDRESS: COWL 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 





NEWARK, N. J. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 10—Southern [Illinois Millers 
Assn.; Missouri Athletic Club, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec.-treas., J. L. Grigg, 
Municipal Blidg., Sparta, Il. 

dan, 12—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

Jan. 15-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., ho- 
tel to be announced; sec., Roy Fergu- 
son, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


Jan. 15-17—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Hilton Hotel, 
Albuquerque; sec., Horace Hening, 
2081, W. Central Ave., Albuquerque. 

Jan. 22-24—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Hotel Claypool, 
Indianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis. 


Jan. 22-24— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theodore 
Staab, 5700 No. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia. 


Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., Lord Baltimore (Md.) Ho- 
tel; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore. 


Feb. 8—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buffalo; 
sec.-treas., Gustavus A. Bentley, 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


Feb. 26-28—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn., convention at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; executive secretary, Lloyd N. 
Case, 325 Kittredge Bldg., Denver. 


March 6-9—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, 
Rm. 1354, La Salle Wacker Bldg., 121 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 


April 10-11—lowa Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry, Waterloo, Iowa. 


April 12-14 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Venoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3. 


April 14-15—Oklahoma Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Skirvin Hotel, 
Oklahoma City.; sec.-treas., E. R. 
Humphrey, 602-04 First National 
Bank Bidg., Enid. 


April 16-18—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., 
Charles Neuman, Sr., Holsum Bread 
Co., Inc., Fort Worth. 

April 17-19 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore.; sec.-i +. Roger Williams, 1138 
Jefferson St., Salem. 


April 19: South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Carpenter Hotel, Sioux Falls; 
sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-Sate Mill- 
ing Co., Rapid City, S.D. 

April 23-25 — Arkansas, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Oklahoma 
bakers’ associations, joint convention, 
Hotel President, Kansas City, Mo.; 
general convention chairman, James 
S. Chase, Golden Krust Baking Co., 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

April 30-May 2—Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., convention, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; secretary, Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 401 Board of Trade Bldg., 
New Orieans. 

May 2-8—Panhandle Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Herring Hotel, Amar- 
illo, Texas; sec., Joe 8. Morris, P.O. 
Box 366, Amarillo. 

May 5-6 — Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Kansas, 
Topeka, Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 823 
Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson. 

May 7-9—lIllinois, Indiana and Wis- 





consin bakers’ associations, joint con- 
vention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
act, sec., Thelma Dallas, 53 W. Jack- 
son Bivd., Rm. 738, Chicago 4. 


May 14-16—New York State Assn. 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; Ho- 
tel St. George, Brooklyn; sec., Percy 
Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 


May 15-17—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Herman Steen, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


May 22-23—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul; 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis 14. 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 





Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn KJT_.OUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 




















KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 
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DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











e Johasoa-Herbert & Co. | 


FLOUR | 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & | 
LARSEN CO. | 
an FLOUR castes | 


410-420 N. Westerm Ave.,CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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ses hs “ 
pit and addressed the preacher: “Oh, 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. he ain’t, ain’t he? Well, you're dis- H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
ne turbing him!” Solicit: Germopenane 2 With ht f 
! olicits Correspon: 8 
of FLOUR IMPORTERS Ps se FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers — BEELe “ar PULSE 
° . 8 
i. i Soest. B. 0.5 A friend called upon a guest at a Cable ‘Aaareen! Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
EO; oe nee hotel, knocked, and asked him to Coues: Wiegers Blitz (1908 & 1939) ° 
wk- open the door. 
“Can’t, door’s locked,” the voice 
Cable Address: ‘Do .” Lond within announced. 
a P PEACH & co Ltd “Well, unlock it!” A, RUOFF & co. 
_ apaas IMPORTERS z en Se ae i oon tba nonine 
ty 1 s 
: oo Lan do ttnereoe aeete EE POH | ot nornenpan 
ed- J LONDON, E. C.3 “ ’ ” Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 
Thi. . ss i ; : ‘ Can't go. 
309 Daddy isn’t home,” said Junior, 
; naa answering the parson’s knock on a XPO - 
me Sunday afternoon. “He went over to EXPORT 
et STANNARD COLLINS & CO. | the golf club.” FLOUR — WHEAT TARVO-MEELFABRIEK 
aul; teiiteins age ll conitet iiitn Then, noting the expression on the FLOUR MILLS OF CANADA M. J. VOS, 
}.E., AND CEREAL PRODUCTS parson’s face, he added helpfully, 829 8¢. Cothert , 
OTR et been.iteminngie.s | one. te wet playing guts, of comme. Telsobone ttaithart -n NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 
= "Sable AdGress: “Famed,” London He just went over for a few highballs We wel ome inquiries HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
and poker.” 
¢?¢ 
A small business man and his part- Established 1868 
PILLMAN & PHILLIPS ner closed their office at noon one ROGET NEILL, LTD. FIRMA WITSENBURG JR. 
: FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Saturday and went to the movies. OTHER Gann ror 
‘ie When they were seated, one of them 127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM © 
INDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, nudged the other and gasped, “Gosh Reference: 
’ ’ Branches: Belf b : 
DUBLIN, BELFAST Joe, we forgot to close the safe!” nT nea ort ee ee 
“What’s the difference?” answered 
the other. “We’re both here, aren’t 
HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. | we? WILLIAM MORRISON & SON FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS ¢?¢¢ ca Established 1913 
ee eae Applicant (for position of office FLOUR IMPORTERS OSLO, NORWAY 
‘ 9 St. Helens Place LONDON, E. C.3 boy): “I may say I’m pretty smart. Baltic Chambers GLASGOW FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Wellington Buildin , "7 50 Wellington Street Working Denmark, Finland, 
— The at 4 es LIVERPOOL I’ve won several Cross word and Cable Addvens: “WavunesY” Norway, Sweden 
68 Constitution Street LEITH word-picture competitions lately.” ¢ ; Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 
| Employer: “Yes, but I want somé 
one who can be smart during office 
hours.” WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. LOKEN & CO. A/S 
CRAWFORD & LAW Applicant: “This was during office FLOUR IMPORTERS : Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
50 Wellington Street © GLASGOW, C. 2 hours. ise Wolene OU NEC: 8 WSeumark unl awoken’ 
; and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers = * * Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE Chase National Bank of the 
a j LONDON. E. C. 3 Johnny: “Papa, who gave me the 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN Reference: Bn FR one b iy Fader 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow bicycle for Christmas?” Cables: **PuittP,”” Dundee & Princes St., London 
| Papa: “Santa Claus, of course.” 
. Johnny: “Well, Santa was here: this 
morning and said another installment 
VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. | Dering a, McCONNELL & REID, LTD. Rstablished 1899 
CEREAL HOUSE, ¢?¢?F FLOUR IMPORTERS NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
. “ FLO 
alias AE OMDON, E. 0. 3. Matthew, you were on a bad spree 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW |}. pny "Seam ™ 
—- yesterday.” , 



















Cable Address: ““AVAUMAS, LONDON” Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 





“Yis, sor, I wuz. Bless me, if I Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


weren't a-layin’ in the gutter wid a 
pig. Father Murphy came along, 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, looked at me, an’ says, says he, ‘One ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 

FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. is known by the company he kapes.’”’ (GLASGOW) LTD. 
“And did you get up, Matt?” IMPORTERS OF 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. “No—but the pig did.” FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
¢?¢?F 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 
First Westerner: “You say your 














| ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 


Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 














are you going to do about it?” 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 


Ss. 
—_ uncle’s up for stealing cattle? What 


Second ditto: “I’m going to cut the 
rope and bury him.” 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 


Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 










































FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS ERD oT1 
N “Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, i ° ¢ ¢ a pry : ee AGENTS 
Brookmans Park, i, Jipraete. Does your girl smoke? Cable Address: = Code: Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
— Cable Address: “Alkers,”” London. Not eel” a “VicILaNT” Riverside Cable Address: “Johnny” 
| During the Sunday morning sermon 
’ D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. | a baby began to cry at the top of its GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
45 Hope Street ATES RIES TE: GLASGOW voice, and its mother carried it FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
. FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS toward the door. i F: cee 
esmneie ines a Stop!” said the minister. “Your Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
LIVERPOOL LEITH baby is not disturbing me.” Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
DUBLIN BELFAST The mother turned toward the pul- Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 

















W. H. Rutherfard 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR MERCHANTS FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUOTS AND GRAIN 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 1% Bothwell Street, GLASGOW a 


C. L. F. business much preferred. 0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 60a Constitution Street, Leith 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow Cable Address: ‘““WuxaTzar,” Glasgow 102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 


7v 











Cable Address: “Grats,” Glasgow 




















N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« Y« Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 


N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL “‘CEREALES” .-" 


ax N T s her tye 
VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 = ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 
Affiliated with: 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


HOLLAND 
80 Wellington St. GLASGOW popes. otters G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Cable Address: “Dirtoma,”’ Glasgow ° Flours - Offals - Starch Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLAS (Minn.) 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 




























FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





















STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ®@ ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS | 






















l-H 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


































MADE-RITE 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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e " ’ 
Golden Loaf” t's 0x: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNAN?P @ HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
























Garland Mills, Inc. 
Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Fam ous for Quality 
GREENSBURG, IND. 


















CARGILL 





















Abilene Flour Mills Co....... gcbheveanbe 18 Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............ 7 Page, Thomas, Milling Co. ...... 
Acme-Evans Co. ......++.. Job qbiecazice 18 Greenbank, H. J., & CoO.....-eeeeenee ° Parrish & Heimbecker, |.td...... - 
Acme Flour Mille Co. .....-seeeeeerecs 19 Green’s Milling Co. ....66-sceeececeeees Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., Inc......... 20a 
Allen, James & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... Grippeling & Verkley ......+-seeceeess 43 ae Se eee: . ay 42 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ....e-ee seus - 198 OO TORE hoes ccute Sessves. dion ye chet Mee 
Alva Roller Mille ........0...seceeses Sees, Agtneaanes @ Sanne Gir. <s-+' SS OO Cie ai ae 
Amber Milling Division .............++ 19 Hammeaé Bag & Paper Co............- Pfeffer Milling Co. ................... 21 
Amendt Milling Co. .........-seseeeeee Harrie Bree, & C0. 1AG......cccscceves @ Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc...... wa% 2la 
American Cyanamid Co. ..........+++ ‘ Harrie, Upham & ©0......cccccccecees 18 Pillman & Phillips ........-....... «. 43 
American Flours, Inc. .......-- ovevece 27‘ Wart-Bartlett-sturtevant Grain Co., Seo. Pillsbury Mills, Inc. .......... anki 28 
Ames Harris Neville Co............ o-« Hart-Carter Co. 0 hl rence ieeay Pratt, R. ©. .... Pere re’ 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc...........++. Ca _ attmann-Le Roche, tna. Bes es 129 Preston- Shafter Milling ‘Co. pated it 5 lee 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ..........- 18 Holland Engraving Co. HR STE a I a Price, Paul A. ...... madaed vttite Gedskae 9a 
Arkell & Smith@ ....--seccsseeeees coe Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. ......:....- ji Prina, Frank R., Corp. ..... ‘as 3 
Ae MEA Beco ee ee 27 Rademaker, H. J.B. Mo... 43 
- Howes, 8., Co., Ime. .....- ee bewsdovese atk SS nea RES erie eae pe eI 
Atkinson Milling Co. ......6--eeeecceee 27 » , * Cee ereeseereees 
Howie, The J. K., C@...-ccesesecccees 10a Red River Milling Co. ....... eee: 
Bang, Flemming .....-+..esseeceeerees Hubbard Milling Co. ......+-seeeeseees 19 Red Wing Milling Co...... . Bee Ae. 2 
Baxter, A. H., Engineering Co.......... lla Hunter Milling Co. .....-eseeseeereeens 37 Richardson, James, & Sons, L.td 48 
Bay State Milling Oo. .....+++++++++++- 2 Igleheart Bros., Inc. ...........+0e0e0: Richardson Scale Co. ....... soe eee Be 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Inc.’..... ... Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. ...........+.-. 2 Richmond Mfg. Co. ....... acas 
Beardstown Mills, The .....+++++eeeee: 27 Innis-Speiden & Co. ....seceesececvess 18a Robin Hood Flour Mills, Lta.. Se ear 38 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. «..-++--+sseeeeers 1 Inter-Continental Grain Co. ........... Robinson Milling Co. ......... sabes 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. .........++.+++++ 43 Interstate Grain Corporation .......... 2 Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd.. -. 10a 
Black Bros. Flour Mills...........+++-+ Interstate Milling Co. .....-.....+0: Rodney Milling Co. ...........-. eh 
Blair Milling Co. ..... eee ceveevene os. International Milling Co. ........ Geter 2 ROSS BETES GOs si eicccccccccse * Sek * 28 
Blake, J. He soccscccssssssssvsecssecs Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ............ 44 Ruoff, A., & Co......... éve 43 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc.......+--.+++55 41 Russell, D. T., & Baird, “Lta.. rr ieee ae 
Bolle & Schilthuls ........cceeeeecceee Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co.........-...+. Russell-Miller Milling Co. ....... i. 19 
Bonar & Bemis, Ltd. ........+seeeeees Jas & Van Walbeek .......--eeceeeees Russell Milling Co. ........... ; 19 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co...... Jennison, W. J., CO. ..cceeeeces cocccce a Rutherfurd, W. H., & eT OO ree 43 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co.......... 39 Jewell, L. R., & BOM... . cece ececccveces SS Sea ee eee ‘ 
Bowshe®, Mi Pars cvesocicepccuides 14a Johansen, Anth,, & Co.......... seceseee 43 St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc.. 
Brey & Sharpless .........e+seeeeeees 42 Johnson-Herbert & Co. ..........+. ..+. 42 St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Broenniman Co., Inc. ......eeeesceeeee 42 Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. ..... 19a St. Regis Sales Corp. ...........0..5: 8 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co............. 6 Jeseph, 1. Big Ged TAs ov cscs scccccces 40 Saxony MIMS .....6.cceececcecceseess ; 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld .........0s000+5 Justesen, Brodr. ......... yvidbeve cuptis Schneider, W. H., Company Ceecceces: 
Schultz, Baujan & Co....... Cocceesoess 27 
Cameron, John F., & Co.....seeeeeeeee 43 Kansas Flour Mills Company .......... 44 Scott, Mungo, Ltd. ............ at a 
Canadian Bag Oo., Ltd........eeeeeeee 7 Kansas Grain Company ..........-++ coe FF Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. ...... 6 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co.......... Kansas Milling Co. .......seseeeeeemees lé4a Shevelove, J. J. ..... ae é i 
Cargill, Incorporated ........+5-e0-e0+ G6. TEGMWGR, CORRE ca cosescccccccccccsces Siebel Institute of Technology Se 
Carr, P. B., & Carr, Pedro, Jr......... Kelly-Brickson Co. ......c-seccececeees 35 Signode Steel Strapping Co. smi ay Big 
Carter Construction Co., Ltd. .......... 6 Metie PGP :OGs cobec cscsovenes bes obs Silver Creek Precision Corp. ........ 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd............- 43 Kelly, William, Milling Co. ........... 42 Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 17 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. .......-- 21 Kenser, Charles H. ......++++++0+: +++» 19  gkandinavisk Mel Import hebsiat Mabies 
Central Bag and Burlap Co. .......... 4a Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc.......... --» 28  gmith, J. Allen, & Co., SS bie e. 
Chase Bag Co. cccccceccccccccscsccses 19 Kerr, Gifford & Co., Inc.........6.065 35 Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co...........-- 10a Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons.............+- Southwestern Laboratories . 15a 
Checkerboard Blevator Co. ........... 10a + =@King, H. H., Flour Mills Co............ 19 Southwest Mill Supply & Equip. Co. be. 
Chelsa Export Corp. .......0seeeeeeeee 43 King Midas Flour Mills ...........-. cos 2 penne =a ay “lariat hip 0k A Se ae 
Chicago, 80. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... King Milling Co. ...... Sevvedevevesece 28 gpringfield Milling Corp. ............. 18 
Chickasha Milling Co. ......s+seeeeees 44 Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. ............ coccsssoee 5 Qprout, Waldron & Co................., 15a 
Chubb & Bon .cccccessccccccesscccecs 18 Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 42 Standard Milling Co. Pept aie 25 Re age . “A 
He City Natl Bank & Trust Co,......... . Koerner, John B., & Co.....--.++5+ eee Stannard, Collins & ao... a RE “3 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. ..........+- a | ere . 6  Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. ............... 
Fee ag Ag Se seeees teen weweeeee a Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.. 7 BUR B Oo, TAG oc ciecciveccccccccces 
Oehennde Milling = haw aki "Co. ; . ; ‘ . 44 Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd............++. 7 Btrattom Graim Ge. ..ccccccccsccscccece 7 
emai SMRMMEE? Ticats csudath ss. cons, 4g *LArrowe Mills ........sseeeeeeeeees oe: © aa. a — Gh inka seitei sees 18 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ...... 37 pone Bh aa Pn egrel “©0.. ae 43 Sullivan & Kennedy Cadiiaivel PES ge 
Cenediidated Wiser Wille Ob. .......:- 21 GEV CEO eo CR WHUE Se ee Pus ee atddwaesenties oor 
Continental Grain Co. ........ scare: Rye Co ee fitoee 9;  Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ...........-. . 
Continental Sales Agencies ........... Lysle, J. C., Milling Co PD iodine water 44 Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd............ 43 
Corralloy Tool Co. .....ceeccsccsccsesces l4a yee ee waa Abae ined ae a Tennant & Hoyt Co. ............... Fe 
Coulter & Coulter, Inc. .......+-..500. Mc Grinding and Corrugating Works... Tension Envelope Corp. ......... Cieves 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co............. - 43 McConnell & Reid, Ltd................. 43 Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co, ......«.. mada 
Crawford @ LAW 2... Ti cece cece eee 43 +McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. .......... 43 Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd......... 43 
Cream of Wheat Corp. ............0+5 AR, Ge ie ea crdeescavesiees Thompson Flour Products, Inc.......... 
Crete MN, TRO secvcccsssccecsccvess 28 Maple Leaf Milling Co., ECS Sechahane 4 Tidewater Grain Co. ..............0005 
Crookston Milling Co. ........ Teer tah 6 #Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd.......... ... 43 Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc........... 5a 
; Marsh & McLennan, Inc. ............. Toronto Elevators, Ltd. ..............- 18 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ....... 40 Master Baker Flour Mills, Ltd. ........ Tri-State Milling Co. ..............45- 
Way Co. ..... PPTTTTTTTTIT TTT Terre l3a N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam...... aremr™ * Tripette & Renaud Mfg. Co. ........... 
De Lisser, Andrew .......++++- steers ied, SR IR i. cn meciewoewe Twin City Machine Co. ..............- 10a 
De Stefano, Ulysses ........+.+- Covers °° OORUE i Gis NR cv acnvey on cdg cs cueves sie 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. ........eeeeeee - 42 Merchen Scale Feeder .............. + Uhimann Grain Co. .........eeee ee eeee 2 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., inc......... 17a Merck & Co., Inc........ ih eg 2a Union Bag & Paper Corporation ds Qeseoe 9a 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. ...........6++ 39 Merrill Lynch, Pierce, uaner & Deen. United Grain Growers, Ltd............. 18 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc.........-..6e0005 2 Mid-Kansas Milling Co. .............. U. 8. Hoffman Machinery Corp......... 
ed Tech. wad 2 cvewe bane oe be euene 4a Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc....... 10a Urban, George, Milling Co. ........... 3 
ouglas Chemica: Supply Co......... 22a 
Duluth Universal Milling Co........... 19 Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... E tas Toler yt age ery ieee 
Duneaa, "Wa Gx @ OO. Ims.......... Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ...... were ttn aon eee 
Bagle Roller Mill Co...............0005 Minot Flour Mill Co. ........+... tree Van Dusen Harrington Co. ............ 42 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co............. 17, «= Mitchell, B. Pi, CO. ....--eeeseeeeeees Verhoeff's Meel-Import ............... 
Enns Milling Co. ...... Bie cecak’. cena Monsanto Chemical Co. ............++. lla Victor Chemical Works ....... 188 
Bntoleter Division ...........s00005 us OO ary Flour Mills Co. .........++++- 40 = Vis, P. C., & Co....... Pe ee te 
Essmueller Co. ......... nie Alar pected l4a oore-Lowry Flour Mills Co........... 37 Voigt Milling Co. ........666-.. ccc eens 6 
NN: MI CU rs kN dan 64 thas SAE 28 Morris, CULE He, & CO...-.eeseseeeeeee Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland......... 43 
Excellence Flour Mills, Lid,........... 7 ee > ape age acemeenees rn Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ................- 
Peirembink WO oki oc csat veddocdcscece a vg  £* seer 6 Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ............ 28 
Foust, © B., &@ Co...cccces a a) A Murray, To Sa TEER. Ge... cewcccccccces Wallace & Tiernan Company, luc. ..... Wa 
ee eR STENT TTT CRT Y yee : Walnut Creek Milling Co. ............ 19 
Fennell, Spence & Co. .....ceeeeeseeee Ne euinr —— Rs mecca! = re .. 87 Wamego Milling Co. .................. 28 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co, ......... 27 Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. ...... 4 Watson & Philip, Ltd. ................ 43 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co.............+. 39 Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn. ........... Watson Higgins Milling Co............. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/8 ........66. 6.605 43° Neff & Fry Co. ...........5 secant obese PI ol ee sy a hh ae bee 
Flour Mills of America, Inc............ Nehemkis, Peter R., &r................ 42  Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co...... 
Flynn, John M., ©o. .......sseesseess Neill, Robert, Ltd. ......... pd 62 gape 4g «0 Weetern Asmmranee Os. ............... 5 
Fode, Troele .....cecescccesessecececs New Century Co. ..... PETE aN 19 Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd...: 4 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ New Era Milling Co. ........ brik 7 Western Milling Co. ................... 39 
Fort Morgan Mills ...........00.000005 Newton Milling & Blevator Co.......... Western Waterproofing ................ 
Franco, Francis M. ...........+s.s00s 42 Noblesville Milling Co. ................. FE ~-lr-seeencaeth oa 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills ........... 21 = Nor-Vell, Inc. .....+..... at akvasienane 10a wun Ne, MIELE BB GeRs Pete cere 29 
ewater Flour aR Ae Pe 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co. ............ 2. ane ‘3 Wichita Flour Mills pee S 7 
PartgmG BEM. TOG oon ic he 5 os ccc b ces 44 Neete: will Co. 0 DV) teed Ros egy sees Williams Bros. Co. .......... eee)” 
General Mill Equipment Co. ........... 6 Merten 5 ME, OO, wen eeeereereeeceass 41 Williams, Cohen E.. & 
General Mills. I ‘ Novadel-Agene Corp. ............ Cover 3 on, &. & Sose......- rene 42 
wnat ERIN 6 9's onto - Gover 4 Williams, H. R., Mill Supply Co........ 22a 
Gillespie Bros Ltd. ...... foe weneees N. W. Milla Sales Agency............. Witsenburg, M., Jr. .. 43 
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WITH N-A SERVICE 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO 
JAM ON THE BRAKES’ 
IN FLOUR PROCESSING 


As in driving, sometimes you have to “jam on the brakes” in your mill because of a 
last minute emergency. Whatever the cause for this eleventh hour stoppage, it’s costly 
and wasteful. 


Such a situation is rare indeed in your treatment operations if you employ the N-A 
Flour Service Division to handle your bleaching, maturing, and enriching. With over 
twenty-five years’ experience in this field, they can quickly solve your processing problems 
and thus provide for a smooth-running operation. Furthermore, the highly competent 
N-A Servicemen frequently and thoroughly inspect your bleaching, maturing, and enrich- 
ing procedures and thus ensure that the time-tested N-A products are being efficiently 
applied. Because of their careful vigilance, they can “sniff out” potential troubles and 
take instant corrective action. 





























The N-A research staff with complete laboratory facilities, an integral part of the 
service, will gladly work with you and your consultants on any problems that may arise 
in flour treatment. 











Why not give your nearest N-A Representative a call? He will be happy to show 
you how the N-A Flour Service Division will handle your flour treatment operation so 
there'll be no last minute “jamming on the brakes” in your mill. 













WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


- to 
' “THe “ 
mcs DYCX 
— for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
- for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
- for uniform enrichment 
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-PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


The Christmas present 
you didn’t know you gave. 


When you bought your Christmas Seals last year, quite 
probably you bought them because it was for a “worthy 
cause” ...and because everyone else bought them, too. 
But perhaps you didn’t fully realize what a priceless Christ- 
mas present you were giving. 


Those dimes and dollars you spent for Christmas Seals 
bought more and better protection against tuberculosis for 
your family and every family in America. 


Through chest X-rays, through research, rehabilitation, and 

education, 3,000 volunteer TB associations have already 

saved more than 4 million lives since the fight began. But 

the fight isn’t over ... each year there are 45,000 needless 

deaths from tuberculosis—needless because TB can be pre- 
vented. The sale of Christmas Seals is the only source 
of money that makes possible this constant fight against 
America’s most dangerous contagious killer. This year again 
your purchase of Christmas Seals will save lives and build 
health and hope. 


This year ... because you know .. . buy more. 





